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LAMPERTI, 
Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has- 
sreiter, Stagno, Bellincioni, Harris, Zagury, &c. 
Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden. 





Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 
The Representative ot LAMPEKTI. 
Pupils prepared tor 
CONCERT, ORATORIO AND LYRIC STAGE. 
Winter Residence Summer Residence: 
408 So. 18th St., Philadelphia. Dresden. Germany. 
“I declare Mrs. Ratcliffe Ca ton to be my only 
representative and | advise a 1 pupils desiring to 
study with me to be prepared by Aer. 
‘Signed: PRor. G. B. LAMPERTI. 


June 17, 1890 Sedan Str. 17, Dresden. 





ANTHONY STANKOWITCH, 
Pianist. 


Address ; 312 West 14th Street, New York. 


ACHIL LE ERRANI, 


Vocal Teacher, 
118 Kast 26th Street, New York. 


WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York 


FRANK DE RIALP, 
Legitimate School of Singing. 
15 East 16th Street, New York 


WALTER KAUFMANN, 


Violoncellist and Teacher, 
110 East 70th Street, New York. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
51 East 87th Street, New York. 














MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone—Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal 
Culture, 101 West 86th Street, New York. 


EMILIO BELARI, 
Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 
118 West 44th Street, New York. 


Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert-Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York, 


FRIDA DE GEBELE ASHFORTH, 


Vocal). Instruction, 
135 East 18th Street, New York, 
Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN, 


Vocal Culture 
71 East 52d Street, New York. 

















Maz. EMMA RODERICK, 


net Development and Complete Education of 


the Voice. 118 West 44th Street, New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d street, New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructors, 
114 Park Avenue, near 9ist Street, New York, 


MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 


Vocal Teacher, 
Studio: 16 West 60th Street, New York. 


Miss LIZZIE MACNICHOL, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 
With the “ Rob Roy” 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 


Oratorio, Church, Concert, O 
Studio: 186 Fifth Ave., Mondays an 

Residence and address: 
417 West 23d Street, New York. 


ROSS JUNGNICKEL, 
Orchestral Conductor. 


repared for Oratorio, Opera and Con- 
Kies | Lexington Avenue, New York. 














Company. 


Thursdays. 





Singers 
cert. Stu io: 


Mr. C, WHITNEY COOMBS, 


#® West 20th Street (Church of the Holy Com- 
munion), New York. 


MR. TOM KARL, 
Concert and Oratorio. 
18 West 75th Street, New York. 





Residence Studio: 





FRANKLIN SONNEKALB, 
Pianist. 
Address Steinway Hall, New York City. 
GUSTAW LEVY, 


Piano and Harmony Instruction, 
232 E. 7ist Street, New York. 


GRORGE SWEET, 


OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
487 bth Avenue, New York. 








Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
Vocal Studio, 


9 
Tuesdays and Fridays. 


CARL Le VINSEN, 
Vocal Instructivn 


Protessional, Amateurs’ and Teachers’ Grades. 
124 Kast 44th Street, New York 


MISS FANNIE HIRSCH, 


Soprano. 
Concert and Oratorio— Vocal Instruction. 
1 East 73d Street, New York. 


HELENE von DOENHOFF, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 


Opera, Concerts, Festivals. 
Address care Steinway Hall, New York. 











HEINRICH MEYN, 
Baritone. 


Comers, Amey Opera. 
West 53d Street, New York. 





MR. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
Pianoforte Instruction. 


Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky method 
Studio: Nos, 402 and 408 Carnegie Hall. 


PAUL TIDDEN, 


Pianist, 
814 East 15th Street, New York. 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 


CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 


70 West 9th Street, New York. 








Address 


ANTONIA H. SAWYER, 


Contralto, 
Oratorio and Concert. 
218 West 44th Street, New York. 








CHAS. B. HAWLEY, 


BASSO—CONCERT AND ORATORIO. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Studio: 136 Fifth Ave.(Mason & Hamlin Blidg.). 





CARL FIQUE 


Will accept musical directorship of any first- 
class singing society. Address 
472 Lafayette Avenue, ma n, N. Y. 


MISS KAT HRIN HILKE, 


Dramatic Soprano.—Concert and OUratorio 
Soprano St. Patrick's Cathedral. 
61 West 37th Street, New York. 





CHAS. A. KAISER, 


Tenor of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 
Open for engagements for Concert, Oratorio or 
Opera. Address: 132 East 16th Street, New York 


GERRIT SMITH, 
Organist and Conductor. 
Studio: 578 Madison Avenue, cor. 56th Street 
South Church, Madison Avenue, cor. 38th Street 
New York 











EMANUEL SCHMAUK, 
Teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method at 
the Virgil Piano School, 26 West 15th St. 
Residence : 1 West 87th Street, New York. 





LEONARD E. AUTY, 
Tenor, ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 


1488 Broadway, or Wolfsohn’s Musical Bureau, 
131 East 17th Street, New York. 





CHARLES PALM, 
Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Sacred H 


Violin Convent of the eart. 
Address, 2271 11th Ave., near 173d St., New York. 





Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 


Tenor. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 57 West 42d Street. 





PERRY AVERILL—Baritone. 
Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
and Vocal Instruction. 
220 West 50th Street, New York. 


FLAVIE VAN DEN HENDE, 


Violoncellist. 
Concerts, Receptions, Musicals. 
Lexington Ave., New York. 








OSCAR SAENGER, 
Baritone. 
Vocal Instruction, Cuncert, Oratorio, Opera. 
Studios: { 30 West 59th Street, New York. 
* 1358 Vernon Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y, 





ORTON BRADLEY, 


CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST. 


received for Piano or Oratorio and Opera- 
asclees oire. ee re address 
West 50th Street, New York. 





ALBERT G. THIES, 


Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concert, Vocal lastruction, 
Studios: Carnegie Hall, New York Tai 
LONDON : 15 Ar. argyll Street, until Aug. 1. 
Monroe & Co.,7 Rue Scribe, until Sept. 1 


PARIS: 


W. 14th Street, New York, 





TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 
BARITONE—ORATORIO AND CONCERT 
Vocal Instruction, 

401 Carnegie Hall, 57th St. & 7th Ave., New York. 


SiG. GENNARO VOLPE, 
Mandolinist to H. M. the King of Sweden and 
Norway. Lessons given. 
No. 124 West 34th Street, New York. 





Mme. CLARA BRINKERHOFF, 
47 West 42d St., bet. 5th and 6th Aves., New York. 
“ Reputation, as trainer of singing voice. best in 
America, if not in the world.”"—New York Tribune. 





Mug. MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction. 


18 Irving Place, New York. 





Dr. CARL MARTIN, 
BASSO, 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, 15 East 17th Street, New York. 





FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 


BARITONE, 
Srupio: 8 Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Avenue, 
New York. 





CONRAD BEHRENS, 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Vocal 
Instruction. 
687 Lexington Avenue, New York. 





EDMUND J. MYER, 
Vocal Instruction. 


Teacher, Author and Lecturer on important 
vocal topics, Send for Circular. d 
East 23d Street, New York City. 





HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
Music Studio. 
Violin, Piano, Theory anu Ensemble Playing 
Residence and Studio : 
535 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





HARRIET VICTORINE WETMORE, 
Soprano. 
Oratorio, Concert, Vocal Instruction. 
Pupil of the celebrated FLORENZA D’ARONA. 
256 West 71st Street, New York. 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 487 5th Avenue, New York. 


University Connection . 
Metropolitan — of Music. 


Miss NINA BERTINI HUMPHRYS, 
SOPRANO 


Prima Donna Soprano, Open for Engagements 
for Upera Concerts and Oratorio. 
47 East 2ist Street, New York. 








J. PIZZARELLO, 
Concert Pianist. 
With the National Comper eatery: 


For lessons, terms, &c., apply 
Private Studio, 28 West 19th Street, New York. 





Mme. HELENE MAIGILLE, 
Voice Culture (La Bord method). 


6 East 17th Street, New York, 
319 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn. 





MISS MARY H. BURNHAM’S 
Music School. 
Resident and visiting pupils. Piano. Harmony, 


Analysis, Hand Massage, Concentration, &c. 
Address, 106 Kast 74th dtreet. 





MISS OLIVE BARRY (Contralto), 
Vocal Instruction. 
Concert, Oratorio, Opera. Certificated pupil of 


LAMPERTI veaee 
jl West 23d Street, New York. 





J. F. VON DER HEIDE, 
Voice Training and the Art of Singing. 


Complete education in vocal music. 
122 West 47th Street. 


Permanent address: Steinway Hall, New York. 





Mrs. GERTRUDE LUTHER, 


SOPRANO. 
Concert, Oratorio ond Song peat. 
Lessons in S: 
41 East 2ist New York. 





CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 


Solo Tenor South Church (Dr. Terry’s) and 
Director of Music at Madison Avenue M, E. Church. 
Concert and Vocal I 


Studio, Music Hall,S7th St. and 7th Av., New York. 





TEE MEW YORE INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING AND 
S9HOOL FOR PIAMO AMD VOCAL CULTURE, 
230 East 62d Street. 


Complete musical education given to students, 
trom the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F, & H, CARRI, Directors, 





ENRICO M. SCOGNAMILLO, 


Violoncellist. 
Concerts and Musicals; also limited number of 
pupils. Stugio: Hardman Hall, 
138 5th Avenue, New York, 





WILLIAM EDWARD MULLIGAN, 


Concert Organist, 
St. Mark's Church, )0th Street and 2d Avenue. 
Organ Recitals Openings. Address care of 
Mason & Hamlin. 136 5th Ave., New York. 





Miss MARTINA JOHNSTONE, 
The Swedish Violinist. 
Engagements for Concerts, Festivals and Musi- 


cals. Private pupils accepted 
Address : 46 Irving Place, New York. 





RICHARD T. PERCY, 


Concert Organist and Accompanist. 
Organ lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, cor- 


ner 5th Avenue and 20th Street. 
Studio: 1402 Broadway. New York. 





VERNETTA E. COLEMAN, 
Teacher of Sight Singing. 
To include harmony and the study of part songs, 


&c. Private and class instruction. 
Carnegie Music Hall, Room 887. 





Miss HATTIE NORTON, 
Prima Donna Soprano. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Musical Festivals and Voice 


Culture. For terms and dates address 
69 Eas: 11jth Street. New York. 





Mme. OGDEN CRANE, 
Voice CuLturg, 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
Studio 4, 3 East 14th Street, 
New York. 


MISS KATHARINE W. EVANS, 
Soprano. 
Is empowered by certificate from Mme. Viardot- 
Garcia to teach her famous vocal method, 
Private studio: 40 Stuyvesant Street, New York. 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. 


Lessons in Piano Piaying and Theory. M. Falcke 
speaks English, German and Spanish. Address, 
165 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 





Mr. LEO KOFLER, 
Voice Culture. 
anist and Choirmaster St. Pauls Chapei, 
THnkt ty Parish, New York. Author of “* The Art 


of Breathing.” 
Address by mail 29 Vesey Street. 





LUDWIG DORER, 


Pianist and Teacher in the higher art of Piano- 
forte Playing, especially for the works of Bach, 
Beethoven (last Sonatas), Chopin and Liszt. (Cor- 
rect Phrasing.) 
1062 Halsey Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





SAMUEL A. BALDWIN, 
Conductor Harlem Oratorio Association and 
North New York Choral Society. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Studios : 239 Lenox Ave., Mondaysand Thursdavs. 
1013-15 Carnegie Hall, Tuesdays and Fridays. 





ROYAL STONE SMITH, 


Baritone— Vocal Instruction. 

Sole authorized representative in America of the 
celebrated BOUHY Method and for the past three 
years instructor of ous LILLIAN BLAUVELT 

Hotel Majestic, New York. 





Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 
Pianist. 
Pupi! of Herr Moritz Moszkowski of Berlin, and 


specially recommended by him. Instruction. 
Sov Union Place, Elm:ra, N. Y. 





Miss MARTHA GARRISON MINER, 
CONCERT SOPRANO. 

Soloist Dr Kittridge’s Church. Will accept a 

imited number of Concerts; also Oratorio and 

Festivals. Address29E 46th Street, New York. 





Miss EVA HAWKES, 
Contralto. 

Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. Pupil 
of Garcia and Bouhy. For terms, dates, &c., ad- 
dress at residence, 127 West 22d Street, New York, 
or Addison F. Andrews, Manager, 18 East 22d 
Street, New York. 


E. CATENHUSEN, 


Vocal Teacher, 58 arvieg Place, New York. 

“TI recommend in the highest degree Prof. E. 
Catenhusen as an excellent teacher of the voice.” 

BERLIN. LILLI LEHMANN. 





Mrs. BELLA THOMAS-NICHOLS, 
Mezzo Soprano. 


Pupil of Signor E. Delle Sedie, of Paris. 
Teacher of Singing» and Lyric Declamation, 
Vocal and Physical Development. 
Pupils and Singers prepared for Concert, Ora- 
torio and Opera. 
Studio: 128 West 39th Street, New York. 
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Miss ALICE GARRIGUE, 


Vocat INsTRUCTION, 
REPRESENTATIVE OF 


Moe, LUISA CAPPIANI. 


128 West 39th Street, New York. 


Miss MAUDE YOUNG, 


Prima Donna Soprano. 
137 West 47th Street, New York. 


A. VICTOR BENHAM, 
Piano, Harmony, Composition, &c. 
108 West 123d Street, New York. 
ALBERTO LAURENCE, 


No. 155 East 18th Street, New York. 


Instruction in eta aah ry and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic A 














AD. NEUENDORFF, 


Musical Director, 
Permanent address: 
Steinway Hall, New York City. 





MACKENZIE GORDON, 
Tenor. 
Concert and Musicals. 
Address : 22 West 34th Street, New York City. 


NEW YORK MUSICAL SOCIETY, 
FRANK G, DosserT, Director. 
Concerts at Carnegie Hall, 
Nov. 30, 1805; Feb. 15, 1896; April 16, 1896, 





EDW. XAVIER ROLKER, 


Vocal Instructor—Lyric Tenor. 


Miss HELLA SEYDELL, : 
Assistant Teacher of Prof. Xaver Scharwenka. 
Steinway Hall, New York. 


134 East 88th Street, New York. 


Boston. 


London, England. 








EMIL TIFERRO, 


GRY oo 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
TEACHER OF a aps cae 
130-182 street, on, 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Established by the Corporation of London, 1880. 
Princifal—~Sin JOSEPH BARNBY. 
«ah ee hes of Music, Elocution and Languages 





Miss KA TE S TELLA BURR, 


Teacher of the Piano and Pipe Organ 
Concert Apogee Or 
Pianist. 4 West 60t th Street, New York. 


ART HUR J. SOUWEINE, 


Solo Pianist and Accompanist. 


Address care Leon Margulies’ Concert Bureau, 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Mie. HENRIETTE S. CORRADI, 


Eminent Prima Donna—Vocal Instruction. 


689 Lexington Avenue, 
near 57th ith Street, New York. 











Miss KATE PERCY DOUGLAS, 


Soprano Soloist. 
146 East 47th Street, New York, 


Tue ‘Misebs ADELINA 
anp HORTENSE HIBBARD, 


Teachers of Voice and Piano. Concert engage- 
men “The Strathmore.” corner Street 
and Broadway, New York. 


ISIDOR LUCKSTONE, 
Pianist, Organist, Accompanist. 
16 Beekman Place (East 50th Street), New York. 








Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 
123 West 39th Street, 
New York. 


MISS NORA MAYNARD ‘GREEN, 


Vocal Teacher. 

Studio; 420 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Summer Studio: 8 Rue Chateaubriand 
(Champs Elysées), Paris. 





E. BERTIN, 
Operatic Course. 
Singing and dramatic stage action. Complete 
repertory of Opera and dive a Comique, 
ue des ese:siieas Paris. 


VICTOR HARRIS, 


Vocal Training and the Art of Singing. 
Studio: The Alpine, 
55 West 38d Street, New York. 





Mrs. EL1zABETH CHURCHILL MAYER, 


Specially recommended by William Shake- 
spere, London. 
VOCAL CULTURE, 
Hours: from 12 M. to1 P. M. 
188 5th Avenue. New York. 





E. A. PARSONS, 


Pianist and Composer, 
Organist Church of the Divine Paternity. 
Instruction in Piano and Compositior 


ABBEY BUILDING, 


Broadway and 38th Street, New York, 





SERRANO’S VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
323 East 14th Street, New York. 
Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO. 


Instruction. 





FOURTEENTH YEAR, 
1895-1896. 


MRS. REGINA WATSON’S 
SCHOOL 


FOR THE 
HiGHER ART OF PIANO PLAYING, 


297 Indiana Street, Cuicaco, ILL. 


WILLIAM AMBROISE BRICE, 
Concert Organist, at 
St. Agnes’R. C. Church, 141 East 48d St. 


Pupil of Alex. Guilmant. Organ recitals and 
openings ; also limited number of pupils accepted 
on large three manual organ. 

Address for terms, &c., 

* 172 West 105th St., New York. 








LENA DORIA DEVINE, 
The Certificated Authority and Exponent of 


the elder 
LAMPERTI. 
(Three years’ resident pupil.) 


Lamperti’s latest technical developments on 
voice production. 
47 West 16th Street, New York. 





DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 

Pure Italian method. Complete course. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric declamation, languages, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 


Clifford Schmidt, Princi~al Violin Department. 


tance. Send for catalogue. 


ADOLPH MILLARD, 
Tenor. 
Address: 73 Heory Street, Brooklyn. 





THE FRIEDLANDER SCHOOL OF 
MUSIC, 

All Branches. Eminent Faculty. 

Mr. Friedlander also accepts engagements for 


concerts and musicales. 
565 East 59th Street, New York. 


Mrs. CARRIE HUN-KING, 
Soprano, 
Oratorio, Concert and Musicales. 
Address Leon Margulies Conce:t sureau, 
Carnegie Hall, + md York. 








nist and Ensemble 


Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BARRO a Concer), Cee 
Music Hall, Boston. 


taught. 

Improvisation, Accompanving, Sighs Singing, 
Sight Reading (Instr umental:, C oral, Orches:ral, 
Operatic and Chamber Music Classes. Second 
studies at greatly reduced rates. Scholarships, 





Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
149a Tremont Street, Boston. 
F. W. WODELL, 
Baritone—Oratorio and Concert 


Vocal Instruction. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


Mr. SUMNER COOLIDGE, 
Teacher of the Art of Singing. 








A limited number of pupils will be received in 
June, July and August. 
149a Tremont Street, Boston, 


LYMAN WHEELER, 
Teacher of Singing in all its branches, 

161 Tremont Street, Boston. |. 
JOHN C, MANNING, 


Concert Pianist and Teacher, 
146 Boylston Street, Boston. 











prizes, &c., given. 
Fees from £1 11s. 6d. to £4 14s. 6d. per term 
of twelve weeks. 

Staff of 130 Professors. Over 3,500 Students. 
Resident Lady Superintendent. Prospectus and 
full particulars of the secretary. 

By order of the Committee, 

HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 

Victoria Embankment, nave B.C. 


MisCLARAPOOLE, 


Primia Donna Contralto. 





Royal Albert Hall Choral Society and Richter 
Concerts. 


188 Inverness Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 


Mr. CLARENCE LUCAS, 
From the Conservatoire Nationale de 
Musique, Paris, 
Harmony, Counterpoint, 
Composition, Orchestration. 
Works scored for large or small orchestras. 
22 Portland Terrace, St. John’s Wood, N. W. 








MADAME MORIANI, 
Private Academy for Voice Training 


And School for Opera. 


Voice Production, Voice Mending, 
and the Asthetics of Singing Taught. 
Teaching in Five Different Languages. 

All the Repertoires, Classic and Modern. 


The Art of Acting taught by M. Vermandele. 


17 Rue de Treves. 
BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. 





Pror. JOSEPH BRAUNE, 


Mandolin and Guitar School. 
soegaatles Hall, New York. 


Miss JESSIE SHAY, 
Pianist. 


Engagements for Private Musicales and Concerts. 
229 East 39th Street, New York. 


Mrs. KATHERINE BLOODGOOD, 
Contralto, 


Concert, Oratorio, Musicales. 
Leon en Concert Bureau, New York. 


MME. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 
The Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Vocal Instruction, 
* The Strathmore,” 
Broadway and 52d Street, New York. 


NELLIE F. BAGLEY, 
Pianist. 


Address Leon Margulies Concert Bureau, 
Carnegie Hall, New York, 


ALBERT G. THIES. 
Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concert, Vocal! Instruction. 
Studios ; 608-604 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 
LONDON : 15 Ar yll Street, until Aug. 1. 
PARIS: Monroe & Co., 7 Rue Scribe, until Sept. 1. 


A. J. GOODRICH, . 
Theorist, 
Lock Box 976, Chicago. 








Author of ‘‘Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony.” 
“ “Complete Musical Analysis.” 
“ “ Music as a Language,” &e., &c. 





Personal or corresp in Harmony, 
Composition, Orchestration, Analysis and Theory 
of Interpretation. 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
Of the University of the State of New York. 
LEADING MUSICAL INSTITUTION 
OF AMERICA, 
FULL COURSE, $200 PER YEAR 








Dudley Buck, President. 
Albert Ross P; Vice-Pri 
Harry Rowe Shelley, ad Vice-President. 
Herbert W. Greene, Principal Voice Department. 
R. Huntington Woodman, Princifal Organ Deft. 


ident 





Residence Department for pupils from a dis- 


JOHN CORNELIUS GRIGGS, 
Musical Director and Seerctary, 


NATALIE M. E. HAENISCE. 


CHAMBER SINCER and 
PROFESSOR OF SINCINQ. 


Education from the beginning to the finish for 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 


STREHLNERSTRASSE 4, DRESDEN. 


Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 


Professor of Voice Production 
and the Aésthetics of Singing 


at the Royal College of Music and the 
Guildhall School of Music, 
14 Trebovir Road, Earl’s Court, S. W., London, 


Pror, MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 


’ Academy for the Higher Development 
of Pianoforte Playing. 





Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PADEREWSKI. 


For prospectus apply to the Secretary. 
24 Elgin Avenue, London, W. 


MRS. EMIL BEHNKE, 


Voice Training for Singers and Speakers. 
Stammering, lisping, falsetto and all speech and 
voice defects Murrected. 
**Mrs. Emil Behnke is a ~~ thanonae authority 
on vocal training.” —7he 
“Mrs, Behnke is well known asa most excellent 
teacher upon thoroughly philosophical princi- 
ples.” — Zhe Zt. 
18 Earl’s Court Square, London, 8, W. 








MADAME DE LA GRANGE, 


—— PAIS —— 
Italian Method. 
Pupil of Bordogne, Lamperti, Rossini in 
THE ART OF SINGING. 


62 RUE CONDOKRCET. 


CONCERT DIRECTION. 
HERMANN WOLFF 


- Germany : Berlin am Carisbad 19. 
Cable Address : Musik wolff, Berlin. 





Agency Founded 
1879. 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscri 
tion Concerts, Hamburg ; the Bechstein 
Hall, Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz.: Joachim, d’Albert, Staven- 
hagen, Mme. arreno d’Albert, Mlle. Klee- 
berg, Mile. Marcella Sembrich, ‘Alice Barbi, 
Emil Goetze, the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Manager of the American tours 
of Josef Hofmann, Eugen d’Albert. Pablo 
de Sarasate, and of the German Ethno- 
graphic Exhibition, Chieago 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogues. 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


DANIEL MAYER, 


THE LEADING EUROPEAN AGENCY, 


Representing the World’s Greatest Artists, 
_ Vocal and Instrumental. 
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GERMAN HEADQUARTERS OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, f 
BERLIN, W., LINKSTRASSE 17, November 19, 1895. 


EITHER concert attending nor concert re- 
viewing is always a pleasant task,’and thus I have 
to-day, in starting in upon my weekly self-imposed task, 
to begin with a concert which cannot have been profitable 
to either the concert giver or the small audience which at 
tended it a week ago to-day in Bechstein Hall. I refer to 
the concert of a pianist and composer called Carl Pro- 
haska, who hails from Vienna. He began his program 
with the Beethoven Eroica variations, which he performed 
in the most perfunctory and uninteresting style possible. 
Well, thought I, perhaps he is one of those composer-pian- 
ists who can better produce music of their own than repro- 
duce music of others. But, alas and alack! when I lis- 
tened to his sonata for violin and piano in D major, which 
was the second number of the program, I found it just as 
dry and /angweilig as his piano playing, and such a man 
comes all the way from Vienna, hires a hall, pays a man- 
ager, advertising and I don’t know what, all in order to 
show a Berlin non-paying and, of course, not numerous 
audience that he is neither a pianist nor a composer! 
What for? Echo answers, What for? Theodor Krelle, a 
ocal musician, did the best he could with the violin part 
of the sonata, and that is not saying very much either, I, 
aowever, left the rest of the program to take care of itself 
and fled to the sacred precincts of the holy Singakademie, 
where Miss Frida Scotta was holding forth. 


2a 





This young lady is a Scandinavian who bears the name 
of Schytte. Why she should have changed her name, see- 
ing that she is as yet unmarried, is a secret I think; but I sup- 
pose it isnone of my business. The fact is she is still young 
and very handsome, almost beautiful, of the dark haired 
denomination. She was likewise exquisitely dressed, if I 
remember right in some soft pink gown, with low neck, and 
—I came near forgetting to tell you—she also plays the 
fiddle. Last year she even played it better than this year, 
she coming then fresh from the hands of her teacher, but 
now she creates the impression that she left her teacher 
just a trifle too early. Her conception sounds slightly un- 
ripe, her technic is not as sure as it might be, her intona- 
tion not as pure as the proverbial freshly fallen snow, and 
yet the girl has talent, and not a little of it either. If she 
would stop concertizing now and return to serious study 
she might yet become a great artist; if not, she will prob- 
ably go the way of Teresa Tua and not a few others— 
pretty, talented, but, spoiled by too early appearances and 
too much premature applause—have wandered. I don’t 
know what Arthur Abell will tell you about this self-same 
young lady, and may be he won’t agree with me at all. 
Nevertheless, the above is my opinion and conviction, and 
I shall let it go at that. I heard from the young lady 
the Saint-Saéns Rondo Capriccioso, which Sarasate plays 
in so finished style; a romanza in G by Holter, which was 
new to me and which I liked; Wieniawski’s D major po- 
lonaise; the air on the G string by Bach; Faure’s pretty 
berceuse, which is much em vogue, and Hubay’s czardas, 
Heire Kati, as well as an encore. The audience was gen- 
erous in disposition as well as fashionable in appearance. 

One of the concert giver’s compatriots, Mr. Vigo Biele- 
feldt, ‘‘ assisted ?’ on this occasion. He is a high baritone 
who is said to be popular in his native land, but 1 am sure 
I don’t know why. His voice is rather disagreeable in 
timbre and not sonorous, and he sings altogether like a 
hungry schoolmaster. He gave two groups of Lieder by 
his countrymen C. F. E. Hornemann and P. Heise, of which 
I heard only the latter, and found little to admire in them. 
The only party whom I saw applauding heartily was Mr. 
Bulsz, of the Royal Opera, who is always generous toward 
brother artists, even if they happen to be baritones like 


himself. eee 


Wednesday evening I attended the first of two double 
piano recitals by those clever young English pianists Ross 
and Moore, pupils of Oscar Raif. Of their new system of 
the division of labor put into operation at the piano I 
wrote to you in a former budget. It is new, Of course, 
only in so far as it refers to works for the piano originally 
written for one performer, but now these two young fel- 
lows, who really play like a well matched team, seem to 
devote their joint efforts more upon works which are 
really composed for two pianos. ‘This of course is, as the 


Berlin critics say, quite legitimate; but then there is noth- 
ing new in it. The young Englishmen gave us iast 
Wednesday the ever beautiful Mozart sonata for two 
pianos, which they played with finish and in most musi- 
cianly manner. Then the well-known andante and varia- 
tions by Schumann, which lacked somewhat in poetry as 
well as vim, and they performed still more dryly a scherzo 
in canon form for two pianos by Labor. This old Cologne 
teacher (I don’t know whether he is still among the living, 
for he was old when I was young) has written something 
very laborious, and asa piece of ingenuity of musical work- 
manship it is interesting to read and study, but to hear it 
played is rather tedious. 

The rest of the program consisted of works for one per- 
former, the Chopin preludes in E flat and G, studies op. 
10, Nos. 10 and 11, and op. 25, No. 3, as well as the F 
minor ballad; the Moszkowski barcarolle, an intermezzo 
by Schytte, and the Rubinstein C major octave study. All 
of these they play jointly, the one performer playing the 
treble with the aid of both his hands and the other the 
bass, of course without changing a note. I could not stay 
to hear them to the end, as I wanted to listen to at least a 
portion of Mrs. Gmiir-Harloff’s vocal recital. 

**# # 

When I reached the Singakademie I found the hall filled 
to the very last place, somewhat to my surprise. This is 
something quite unusual at vocal or other recitals given by 
artists who are not either world renowned or great local 
favorites. Both these qualities Mrs. Amelie Gmiir-Harloff 
cannot as yet claim for herself, but she may get there some 
day. The reason for the great multitude’s presence -was 
that the Empress of Germany attended the cuncert. As 
the fact that she would do so was noised about before- 
hand, it was H. I. H. who drew the crowd, not the artist. 
Anyhow the latter had the benefit of it, and so Her Maj- 
esty had done somebody a good turn. When I arrived 
upon the scene Her Majesty had already left the Sing- 
akademie, and she had left something else also, and that 
was the program, which she left topsy-turvy. Her 
Majesty had selected for her own and quite personal delec- 
tation some songs by Kjerulf and Grieg, which originally 
stood at the end of the program, and so they had to be sung 
out of their place. Probably Her Majesty, when she or- 
dered the Scandinavian songs to be sung for her first, was 
unaware of the fact that Christian Sinding is also a Scan- 
dinavian. Be that as it may, through the reversal of the 
program I was enabled to hear some very interesting new 
Lieder(set to old words by Gottfried Keller) of the best 
of the modern Norwegians. Sinding. I liked the songs very 
well, and I recommend them to all lovers of interesting 
vocal novelties. What I wondered at most was their-com- 
parative simplicity of structure and accompaniment. Still 
there is lots of color, descriptiveness and life in them. 
The titles are Du Milchjunger Knabe; Roesschen biss den 
Apfel au (which is delightfully tragi-comic) and Wieglanzt 
der helle Mond. 

The Berlin critic-composers E. E. Taubert and Otto 
Lessmann were also represented with one song each on the 
variegated program. Mrs. Gmiir-Harloff possesses a well 
trained mezzo voice, the culture of which allows her to sing 
even the difficult Benedict Carnival of Venice variations, 
which demand an agility which is rare in such heavy 
voices. Besides the lady sings with musical taste, expres- 
sion and satisfactory delivery, as well as clear pronuncia- 
tion of the text. Her husband is also a singer, and is en- 
gaged at the Weimar Court Opera. 

Miss Auguste Goetz-Lehmann, about whom I wrote last 
week, played some piano soli quite innocuously, and Otto 
Hake was in his best form as accompanist. 

*#*# 


The Berlin Male Teachers’ Vocal Society, under the 
direction of Prof. Felix Schmidt, is one of the best male 
choruses of the capital. The society gave its first concert 
of the season on Thursday night at the Philharmonie, 
when that spacious hall was filled to its utmost capacity. 
Hellemsberger’s celebrated pun that it was voller Lehrer 
might have been safely employed on this occasion, but the 
remainder of the clever don mot would have been out of 
place; for the hall could never have been vo//er, only 
leerer. Translation is impossible. 

The program was especially interesting, as it contained 
both novelties and some rarely heard works, and in its 
general make-up would have done credit to a Van der 
Stucken. Proceedings opened with a stirring hymnus, 
To My Country, for male chorus and orchestra, by Hugo 
Wolf, the most promising of the young Austrian school of 
composers. This Fatherland’s song, however, seems to be 
one of his earliest works, for the originality evinced in 
later compositions is wanting, and the entire opusculum 
is strongly influenced by the Meistersinger. Another nov- 
elty, to me at least, was Albert Becker’s German Song of 
Victory, also with orchestra, which seems to be a fiéce 
@’ occasion; anyhow, this patriotic effusion of the Berlin 
composer of Masses for the masses sounds like made to 
order by hand or machinery. 

The second part of the program contained four a capel/a 
choruses, of which Vierling’s Night in August was the 





most stimmungsvoll,"Hegar’s Rudolf von Werdenberg the 


most difficult and descriptive, and Kjerulf’s Bridal Trip in 
Hardanger the most popular. It was redemanded. 

The most interesting portion of the program to me was 
the third and last, which consisted of Brahms’ op. 50, his 
Rinalda cantata by Goethe, set for tenor solo, male chorus 
and orchestra. I have never heard this plastic and really 
important work of Brahms in the United States, and only 
once before in Germany. It made less of an impression 
then upon me than it did last Thursday in the fine per- 
formance under Professor Schmidt. Court Opera Singer 
Cronberger, from Braunschweig, sang the tenor part ina 
virile manner and with pleasing voice. The Philharmonic 
orchestra did its share conscientiously, and the large audi- 
ence was interested and enthusiastic from the beginning to 
the end of the concert. 

**# # 

On account of the length of the afore-cited program, ‘I 
could attend only the last section of the vocal recital which 
Mrs. Selma Nicklass-Kempner gave in Bechstein Hall on 
the same evening. I have, however, heretofore had sev- 
eral times occasion to refer to that lady’s extraordinary 
Gestaltungs-vermégen and other gifts which make her 
singing of German Lieder an artistic enjoyment of a high 
order. I was fortunate enough in just dropping in upon 
the novelties, of which a song, Klein Kirsten, by the blind 
Landgraf Alexander Frederic of Hesse, was redemanded. 
Even if the program had not spoken of the Norwegian 
text of this song, the color of the composition and the 
characteristic fifths would have convinced me that North- 
ern Stimmung was intended. Grieg's Primula veris; a 
very pretty song, Abendbesuch, by that talented young 
composer Hans Hermann; Kellermann’s Zwiegesprach, 
and Ruckauf’s Lockruf formed the rest of the interesting 
group, which was supplemented by several encores. 

Mrs. Nicklass-Kempner is vocal teacher at the Stern 
Conservatory of Music, the director of which old renowned 
institute, Prof. Gustav Hollaender, participated in the 
evening’s proceedings with a violin performance, which, 
however, I did not hear and about which Mr. Abell will 


have something to say. 
*#* # 


Among the most fashionable and best attended concerts 
of the German metropolis are the subscription chamber 
music concerts of the violin virtuoso Florian Zajic and 
the most popular ‘cellist, story teller and society pet, 
Heinrich Griinfeld. The latter gentleman you know from 
his tournée through the United States, and I can only say 
that he improves with age and upon closer acquaintance. 
His playing, too, is constantly improving, and I hope to 
see the day when he will be as good a ’cello player as he 
is a story teller, and then I shall see to it that he is reim- 
ported into the United States, and I'll guarantee for his 
success. 

Zagic is an artist on the violin, and he is never disap- 
pointing in any of his performances. The two concert giv- 
ers had a large gathering of society people at the Sing- 
akademie for their first concert of the season on Friday 
night. They formed themselves into a triumvirate with 
the assistance of that excellent pianist, Max Pauer, of 
Cologne, and they were jointly heard in a new piano trio 
in D minor , op. 32, by A. Arensky. It is a work deserv- 
ing of recognition, and especially in the two middle move- 
ments, a very pretty scherzoin D major and a tender elegy 
in G minor, full of sentiment and poetry. The last 
movement is very clever, but likewise very difficult. The 
performers are to be praised for the choice of this novelty 
and likewise for the careful and well rounded reproduc- 
tion. 

Of individual solo performances Mr. Zagic gave a fin- 
ished one of Raff’s Liebesfee, in which Mr. Pauer played 
the piano accompaniment, and Heinrich Gruenfeld was 
heard in three smaller ‘cello pieces, among which there 
was a tempting little valse movement composed by his 
brother Alfred, the Viennese pianist. 

Mr. Pauer gave us nothing new, his solo numbers con- 
sisting of the well-worn Chopin nocturne in D flat and 
the Weber Aufforderung zum Tanz in Tausig's disar- 
rangement. The Cologne pianist’s smooth and_ brilliant 
pianism, however, carried away the audience, and he was 
applauded, chosing for his encore Mendelssohn’s E minor 
capriccio. 

Miss Cécilia Kloppenburg was down on the program 
for a group of five Lieder, which this time she sang attired 
in a- pale light blue concert dress, with white trimming, 
while week before last she was dressed in white with pink. 
Both times her singing perfectly matched her dress. 

ee * 


On Saturday night the second chamber music service of 
the Hollander Quartet took place in Bechstein Hall. 
About the first one Mr. Abell wrote a lengthy report, and I 
can therefore spare myself the trouble of going into details 
about the playing of these four gentlemen. I anticipated, 
however, a great treat through the announcement that 
our genial operatic conductor, Hofkapellmeister Dr. Kari 
Muck, would take the piano part in a trio, op. 24, in G 
minor, by Eduard Napravnik, and that a new string 
quartet in the same key, by Hans Koessler, would be per- 
formed. In both cases I was doomed to bitter disappoint- 
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ment. As regards the new string quartet, it proved any- 
thing but interesting. The composer is teacher of corn- 
position at the Prague Conservatory and is said to be a 
personal friend of Johannes Brahms. Both circumstances 
did not prevent him from putting down on paper a work 
which Tappert more tellingly than gracefully described 
as Flunkeretien, which, translated into the vernacular, 
means rot. 

Not much more than rot is NApravnik's piano trio, which is 
distressingly bare of ideas. The composer, however, tries 
to cover up paucity and poverty of his musical thoughts 
through ingenuity of thematic treatment, only he goes too 
far in this direction, and his labored workmanship soon 
becomes tedious to the ear, which is vainly waiting for at 
least one bit of real melodic invention. What was the 
hardest surprise and disappointment to me was the play- 
ing of Dr. Muck. He who handles an orchestral accom- 
paniment with the nicest of discretion and finest of 
musical instinct simply pounded out the piano part upon 
a half opened concert grand, and drowned both Pro- 
fessor Hollander and Mr. Schrattenholz so completely 
that at times their playing was absolutely inaudible. 

se 

On the same evening Mr. Harold Bauer gave a concert, 
with orchestra in the Singakademie. He arrived here 
entirely unheralded, but met with an instantaneous success 
and recognition of his really remarkable gifts as a pianist. 
Mr. Bauer bears a German name, but is an Englishman, 
and now lives in Paris. In London he was known as a 
violinist of ability, but he felt a stronger inclination for 
the piano, and when he, a few years ago, played for Pa- 
derewski, the latter found so much talent that he advised 
Mr. Bauer to come to Paris, where he would give him 
lessons. The advice of such an artist and the generous 
offer of gratuitous instruction from such a master decided 
Mr. Bauer to change his whole career. Judging from the 
results I heard on Saturday night Mr. Bauer did well, and 
I predict for him an exceedingly brilliant future. 

I did not hear the Beethoven E flat piano concerto, but 
I was in time for the Saint-Saéns G minor one, and I can 
tell you that for finish, brilliancy, dash and élan I have 
not yet heard the equal of the interpretation of this con- 
certo. The finale was taken at a perfect breakneck speed 
and carried through without the slightest technical mis- 
hap. The Liszt Hungarian Fantasy was played with 
tremendous tone, and again with a vim which was per- 
fectly irresistible. Both the audience and the critics were 
carried away and the battle was won the very first evening. 

Mr. Bauer will give a piano recital here next Saturday 
night, when we shall hear some Schumann, Chopin and a 
few novelties, among them a nocturne by Paderewski. 


#2 # 


Last night the Philharmonic chorus, under Siegfried 
Ochs’ direction, gave a superb performance of Bach's high 
mass in B minor, at the Philharmonie, which was sold out 
for the occasion. I have spoken at length about the first 
reproduction of this noble work, the grandest, perhaps, 
in all musical literature, which took place last season at 
the Church of the Garrison. The acoustic properties of 
the building, however, were against the best display of the 
chorus, and the effect at the Philharmonic was much bet- 
ter, in fact an overwhelming one. Such glorious chorus 
singing, such fine Janos and pPianissimos, such rhythmic 
precision I have rarely, if ever, heard from such a vast 
body of amateur singers. 

Ochs’ treatment of chorus singihg differs widely and 
favorably from that in vogue with most larger choral 
societies, such as here the Singakademie, the Stern Sing- 
ing Society, with whom dynamic shading is an almost un- 
known quantity and who take and carry through every- 
thing in about the same mezzo forte. This is what'they 
call the ‘‘classic tradition.’’ Well, Bach’s noble music 
as it sounded last night was proof sufficient that the 
‘ classic tradition "’ should be done away with, the sooner 
the better. Dr. Heinrich Reimann’s handling of the 


organ was very effective, and so were this time the soloists 
among the increased body of the Philharmonic orchestra, 
including the two antiquated oboi d’amore, which were 
well played by Messrs. Hanisch and Vonderbank. Con- 
certmeister Witek performed the two violin obligatos with 
taste and nice, sweet tone, and exceedingly good was the 
difficult horn obligato in the first bass aria, which Herr 
Paul Meffert played. The fiute soloist, Herr Alfred 
Quensel, and the usually very tart, but this time toler- 
able, trumpet player, Herr Otto Fuist, should come in for 
a word of praise. 

Over the instrumental soloists I came near forgetting 
the vocal ones, and yet they are just as deserving of 
eulogy. Mrs. Herzog’s light soprano voice is not exactly 
suited to oratorio singing, but she was in good style, albeit 
not in the best of condition. Mrs. Joachim still showed 
the remnants of her once glorious contralto voice, and of 
course her delivery was most artistic ; toward the end, 
however, her vocal organ came near refusing further 
service, and it was only with apparent effort that she 
could safely reach the end of her second aria. Heinrich 
Vogel, the renowned Munich tenor, sang the Benedictus 
with elevating musical diction and unimpaired voice. 
The bass part was to have been sung by Johannes Mes- 
scheirt, of Amsterdam, who at the last rehearsal was still 
able to ‘‘ indicate '’ his two difficult and lengthy solo arias, 
but on the day of the concert his cold grew so bad that he 
had to be excused from singing. For a time it looked as 
if the performance would have to be postponed, but at the 
eleventh hour (virtually at 4 o’clock in the afternoon) our 
American baritone Arthur van Eweyk was found and 
jumped into the breach without even the chance of a re- 
hearsal. Under the circumstances he did exceedingly well 
and deserves unstinted praise. The funniest part of the 
proceedings is that three or four of the most prominent 
Berlin critics were not aware of the change, and mistook 
Van Eweyk for Messchaert, which is as much of a feather 
in the artist’s cap as it reverts to the lack of ear and 
judgment of the said prominent Berlin critics. 

The audience was so elevated by the fine performance 
that, although applause is not usually indulged in here 
during oratorio reproductions, the people could not refrain 
from showing their appreciation, and they applauded most 
heartily after each of the three sections of the mass, and at 
the close they vociferously recalled Siegfried Ochs upon 
the platform, when the chorus joined in applauding its 
beloved leader. 

* *# # 

Mr. Otto B. Boise’s second lecture on music, at the 
American Girls’ Club, dealt with the early stages of 
musical evoluton, which he calls music’s first era—the pres- 
ent era dating from the adoption of notation. Mr. Boise 
endeavored to throw light back into that dark period, 
drawn from the ancient history of Egypt, from what has 
been learned with regard to the original Aryan race, the 
Grecian branch of that race in its glory, the South Sea 
islanders, the American Indians, &c., tracing the grades 
of culture in each environment, then deducing from these 
general conditions the probable stage of music’s develop- 
ment. Mr. Boise quoted a letter from Count Pfeil, describ- 
ing the musical exercises of the South Sea islanders, 
among whom he has spent many years. They are the 
lowest human beings known, and their music touches our 
art at the lowest point in its evolution. The American 
Indian is more human, and his music is consequently less 
beastly, although not pregnant with the finer germs. 

Beginning with these low standards, as known, Mr. 
Boise traced—taking into account the vital nature of 
music—the influence of recorded conditions in the history 
of various peoples on the evolution of our art. 

* # & 


Mary Howe made her second appearance at the Berlin 
Royal Opera House on Sunday night, when as Lucia she 
again duplicated her original success. She will also be 
the soloist at a concert which Arthur Nikisch will conduct 


at the Leipsic Opera House on the 27th inst., on which 
occasion the King and Queen of Saxony will be present. 


* 
* * 


Richard Strauss’ opera Guntram was brought out with 
great success at the Munich Court Opera House, under the 
composer's direction, last Thursday night. On the same 


in German at the Gaertnerplatztheater, met with a 
fiasco. Humperdinck’s musical fairy tale, The Seven 
Little Goats, was brought out for the first time at the 
Stuttgart Court Opera last week, and scored a big success. 
The libretto, like that of Hansel and Gretel, is from the pen 
of the composer's sister, Mrs. Adelheid Wette, of Cologne. 


ee 


Would you believe it that a music critic could lose his 
position for speaking in terms of praise about the oratorio 
St. Paul? It sounds preposterous, and yet it is true. 
Mr. Ertel was asked to resign from the Berdiner 
Tageszettung because he ‘‘ bestowed eulogy on the work 
of a Jewish composer."” This is the same anti-Semitic 
paper which refused to print an obituary of Anton Rubin- 
stein, ‘‘ because he was a virtuoso of Jewish descent.’’ 
All this happens at the fag end of the nineteenth century 
and in a city which prides itself upon its intelligence! 


2 #2 & 


Through a joke of the paragraph writer (who probably 
relied upon its rectification by the proper authorities), 
Musikdirector Freudengberg was last week called in a 
morning issue of the Boersen Courter Musikdirector 
Schmerzenthal. The joke would grow upon you if you 
knew the party in question, who is one of those malcon- 
tented individuals whom Daudet, in Jack, calls /es ratés. 


* 2 


Among the callers last week were Miss Rohrabacher and 
her mother, from Detroit ; the young lady has nearly 
finished her pianist education under Professor Barth, and 
intends to return to the United States shortly; Miss Adele 
Aus der Ohe, who will give a concert here by the end of 
the week ; Mrs. Otto Sutro, of Baltimore, and her two 
talented daughters, the latter with fresh laurels won in 
England, and soon, I hope, to be renewed and increased 
in Germany ; Mr. Harold Bauer, the pianist mentioned 
above; Miss De Marian Dana Macdaniel, of New York; 
Mrs. Emmy Kuzzer-Vallacky, of Dresden, an oratorio singer 
of ability, who wishes a concert or church engagement in 
the United States; and Mr. Le Roy, the indefatigable mana- 
ger of Nikita, who has just signed a contract for the charm- 
ing young lady’s appearance in twenty operatic perform- 
ances in the first theatres of Germany, and who in April 
next will take Massenet from Paris to Russia, where the 
French composer is to conduct four orchestral concerts 
with programs made up from Massenet’s works. O. F. 








Magri.—Milan dispatches announce the death of Fran- 
cesco Magri,aged seventy-eight. He was originally famous 
as a dancer at La Scala, and later as a choreographist. 
Among his most famous ballets were The Odalisque, Pre- 
ziosetta, Dream of a Grand Vizier, The Duke of Beaufort 
and A Vision in the Harem, music by Usiglio. 

For Bayreuth.—Wilhelm Giinning, the Hamburg 
tenor, is engaged by Cosima Wagner to sing both Szeg 
fried parts in Bayreuth in 1896. From London Miss Susan 
Strong has been engaged as Sieg/inde, and as further 
artists from London there are Miss Brema, Miss Macintyre 
and some of the English orchestra. 

Sondershausen.—The theatre of Sondershausen pro- 
duced, November 18, Der Tod Balders, grand oratorio, text 
and music by Otto Bestindig, conducted by Carl Schroeder, 
of the Cecilia Society, with the assistance of the Court 
Orchestra and the choral classes of the Conservatory, the 
singing society Adelheid of Ebeleben, the female chorus of 
Greussen, and court opera singer Settekorn, of Brunswick. 
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STEGLITZER ST. 40-31, | 
BERLIN, November 25, 1895. { 


ILLY BURMESTER scored a brilliant suc- 

cess on his first appearance here since his remark- 

able triumphs of last winter. This was as soloist of the 

third Nikis¢h Philharmonic concert on the 11th, when he 
played the Raff A minor concerto. 

Last season Burmester created a great sensation by his 
phenomenal playing of Paganini. To be sure, he inter- 
preted the works of other composers, but it was in the 
compositions of the Italian that he excelled. In these 
compositions his tremendous technic and his marked in- 
dividuality were best displayed. He played Spohr, 
Tschaikowsky, Mendelssohn and Wieniawski well, but he 
played Paganini superbly—better than anyone else, and 
herein lies the secret of his great popular success. 

At the start Burmester gave a big Paganini concert with 
orchestra; he played nothing but Paganini the entire 
evening. This was a strikingly novel idea. The critics 
did not approve of it. The musicians did not approve 
of it. But the public was profoundly impressed, and 
the steady crescendo in the box office receipts of Bur- 
mester’s following concerts showed that he had laid a sure 
foundation to that quality to which all artists ultimately 
aspire—drawing power. 

This drawing power is the last thing an actor acquires, 
and, in fact, very few ever acquire it at all in Berlin. 
That Burmester has it was proved by the fact that the 
great Philharmonie was filled to overflowing, both at the 
public rehearsal and at the concert. Of course, Nikisch 
has drawing power, too, but he alone, with his best pro- 
gram, could not have drawn 5,000 people. 

This season Burmester comes back to us chiefly as an 
interpreter of the classics. Later in the season he will play, 
in a concert of his own, the Beethoven and the Joachim 
Hungarian concertos. I hope those musicians who called 
him unmusical last year heard him play the Raff concerto. 
If so they must certainly have changed their opinion, for 
his interpretation of the, work was eminently musical. 
The ‘Raff concerto will bear no other kind of an inter- 
pretation. It is an interesting and a noble work, but it is 
not grateful; there is nothing in it for the general public. 
Moreover, it 1s very difficult and rather long. It is seldom 
played of late years. 

The interest of the hearers, especially of the musicians, 
did not lag for a moment while Burmester was playing, 
which speaks well for the artist’s musicianship. His tone 
has improved in quality. Itis more mellow, riper and 
more intense. About his .technic I wrote in full last 
winter. He could not show it off in the Raff concerto to 
the best advantage; for, though the work abounds in diffi- 
culties, they are not difficulties of the astounding virtuoso 


kind. Considering that this was the first time he ever played 
the concerto in public, and that it was only a couple of 
months ago that he began to study it, it was certainly a 
remarkable performance. He was applauded loudly and 
long. He bowed his acknowledgments six or seven times, 
but did not grant an encore. 

It must have done the artist’s heart good when he 
stepped out in front of the orchestra to see that vast hall 
filled to the last seat and to hear the hearty applause of 
welcome. All high minded people who know the partic- 
ulars of Burmester’s struggles are heartily glad that he 
has at last succeeded. He is a self-made man. He has 
had to fight against overwhelming odds, not the least of 
which is and has always been the persistent opposition of 
a powerful Berlin clique. He has triumphed by sheer 
force of merit in spite of all obstaccles. His great attain- 
ments he owes to his own high ideal and untiring effort. 
Excepting some musical instruction in a general way, 
which he received from Hans von Biilow while holding an 
orchestral position under that master, 1t is not clear that he 
owes anything to any teacher. 


* 
¥ 


Some may say Burmester is ungrateful because he does 
not admit that he owes anything to the Berlin Royal 
High School, It could be only a question of interpreting 
the classics, anyhow, as the institution is very conserva- 
tive and encourages and fosters nothing but study of the 
classics. But Burmester’s method of playing the classics 
is totally different from the method of the High School. 
How then can it be claimed that he learned how to play 
the classics there ? Those who think there is only way 
of interpreting the classics well, and that that is the way 
of the High School, should hear Alexander Petschnikoff play 
Bach. Here is a young man whose manner of playing 
Bach is as wholly unlike that of anyone connected with 
the High School as could be imagined. He differs from 
it in his management of the bow, in his fingering, in his 
phrasing and, above all, in his conception. He throws 
tradition and its cast iron method to the winds and gives a 
highly individual and highly interesting interpretation of 
the grand old master. I confess that I never heard any- 
one, without any exception, get so much out of Bach and 
make him so interesting. Petschnikoff is a Bach genius, 
besides being a violin genius. I have heard Joachim 
play a great deal of Bach, and I thought his playing was 
wonderful. But Petschnikoff’s is a revelation. 

The young artist has achieved the success he deserves. 
At his first concert he played to empty benches. At his 
second every seat was sold. At his third, not only was 
every seat taken, but extra ones were improvised; chairs 
were put in the aisles. His program for this last concert 
on the 8th was as follows : 


Sérénade Mélancolique............scsceceecseecees Tschaikowsky 
Grand allegro de Comcert......cccccccescseccacceccsvesees Bazzini 
Largo and fugue from the C major sonata for violin alone. . Bach 
BOTCOUBC. 0 op cece nccecececevectenne cvavesovcceseciences codes Faure 


As I stated in my last letter, the effect of Petschnikoff’s 
playing on his hearers is due chiefly to his enthusiasm 
and to his remarkable personality. He is a very magnetic 
player, and if he should ever go to America I predict a 
brilliant success for him, on the strength of his personal 
magnetism alone, to say nothing of his other merits. He 
has a large and pithy tone, capable of the greatest modula- 
tion. Now he caresses the strings like the softest zephyr, 
drawing low, subdued tones, now sweet, now melancholy, 
carrying his hearers quite away; then comes a sudden, 
tremendous outburst of passion, whirling you off your seat 
and taking your breath away. His wild Russian fire is 
aroused and he thrills you through and through. In listen- 
ing to this remarkable violinist you forget that he is over- 
coming great technical difficulties; you forget that such a 
tone was acquired only by long years of practice; you 
forget even that he is playing Bach or Tschaikowsky. 
You have the impression that you are listening simply to 
the bold flight of his imagination. He gives you a highly 








colored picture full of the most contrasting hues, and yet the 
whole harmonizes to perfection. What to him is a natural 
mode of expression would be grotesque if attempted by 
others. Just as a born colorist can apply tothe canvas the 
brightest hues with harmonizing effect, and painters 
less gifted with the sense of color would make a hideous 
daub of a like attempt. 


* x 


Burmester and Petschnikoff! It isa remarkable cir- 
cumstance that two such extraordinary violinists should . 
play here almost simultaneously. They are now the talk 
of the town and, of course, comparisons are drawn be- 
tween the two. Some think the one is the greatest of the 
young school, some the other. As for me, I think Bur- 
mester is the greater artist. His attainments are greater; 
he has learned more. Petschnikoff has, however, more 
magnetism, more fire, and not less talent. They are un- 
questionably the most interesting of the vast number of 
younger artists before the public to-day, and they are 
striking illustrations of the power of the violin, and of its 
superiority as a solo instrument over all others. 


* 
* * 





During the week from Novemper 1 to 8 just fourteen 
violin and 'cello soloists were heard; also four chamber 
music organizations. It was decidedly a week for strings. 
As on one evening three and on another four artists ap- 
peared in different halls, it was quite impossible for me to 
hear them all, even had I the desire, which I had not. It 
was altogether too much fiddling even for the fiddle crank, 
especially as the quality was not always of the best. 

The first of the number was Tivadar Nachez, or, to give 
his real name, Theodore Nahitz. He appeared with the Ben 
Davies Company, at the Philharmonie, on the first, His 
selections were an adagio in D, op. 44, by Bruch, the 
Bach G minor sonato for violin alone, Vieuxtemps’ Fan- 
tasia Appassionata, Wagner’s Albumblatt, and two Hun- 
garian rhapsodies of his own composition. There are 
some things that are strange to account for in the musical 
world. To my mind one of these is that Nachez should 
rank so high among the musicians of London as he is said 
to rank. He is not a great artist. He has been compared 
by some with Joachim and by others with Sarasate. 1 can 
only say that, in my opinion, such comparisons are ridic- 
ulous. That he has unusual talent for the violin I will. 
admit, but he has not maae the most of it. In early 
boyhood he gave evidence of great ability, and great things 
were predicied for him by such masters as Liszt and 
Schumann. However, he has not fulfilled those early ex- 
pectations. His best point is his left hand; he executes 
enormous difficulties with the greatest ease, and delights 
especially in double stops of the most complicated kind. 
Yet Ihave not heard him play a single passage of this 
kind in perfect tune. What is the good of playing diffi- 
cult thirds, octaves, and tenths if they are not in perfect 
tune? He draws an excellent tone at times in slow move- 
ments, which, however, suffers both in quality and volume 
as soon as his technic comes into play. A more scratchy, 
indistinct and generally unsatisfactory playing of a fast 
movement than his of the presto of the Bach sonata I have 
seldom heard. His stiff wrist was to blame for it chiefly, 
though he has no conception of Bach anyhow. -His best 
playing was in the Bruch adagio and in the Vieuxtemps 
piece. From the latter he omitted the largo and saltarella. 
His own compositions are showy, trashy virtuoso pieces. 
Nachez’s conception of a work is not that of a good 
musician; it is shallow and ineffective, except in works of a 
light order. When there is a great musical idea to be 
brought out he is not equal to the task. Now and then his 
conception is illumined with a beautiful thought, but it 
comes and goes like a flash of lightning. He has not the 
méntal capacity to grasp and hold a great idea for any 
length of time. Though his talent shines out brilliantly; 
at times, his shortcomings are so many and of such a 
serious nature as to make his playing, on the whole, very 
unsatisfactory. 

If Nachez could play the violin half as well as Ben Davies 
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sings it would be a pleasure to listen tohim. Whata 
glorious voice! And what a perfect artist ! And yet he 
does not draw here. I really think it is because he allows 
his assisting artists to monopolize so much of the program. 
Probably few persons in the world enjoy good violin play- 
ing more than I do, but I confess that on that evening I 
heartily wished Nachez and his fiddle anywhere except in 
the Philharmonie. Here in Berlin we are accustomed to 
violin playing of a very different order. To say nothing 
of the many great visiting violinists, there are among our 
resident players nearly a dozen far superior to Nachez. 
With singing, however, it is different. Among our local 
tenors there is not one who can approach Ben Davies. 
If he would come here and give an evening of song un- 
assisted, I think he would draw a full house. 


* 
7 * 


On the following evening I heard two violinists in Bech- 
stein Hall. Halir assisted at a concert given by a vocalist. 
He played the Tartini G minor sonata. What a contrast 
between this artist’s playing and that of Nachez! He 
made more of this simple sonata ten times over than 
Nachez did of his entire program. It is wonderful how 
much Halir can make of the simplest works. He brings 
out and develops to the last degree every thought of the 
composer's, and not only that—he adds the charm of his 
own individual conception, which is so noble, so pure, so 
vivid, and from the absolute musical standpoint so perfect, 
that an antiquated composition like this is imbued with 
new interest, life and spirit. 

The other violinist was a new comer, Rosa Hochmann, 
of Vienna, who gave a concert at the Singakademie. She 
played a varied program, of which I heard only the last 
number, Sarasate’s Faust fantasie. Miss Hochmann has 
a very respectable technic, a good, though small, tone, and 
a pleasing style. However, she is not a finished player, 
and hard study under a good teacher would, for some time 
to come, be wiser on her part than concert giving. 

* a: ” 

On Monday, the 4th, I heard the violinist Theodore 
Krelle and the ‘cellist Otto Liidemann, in connection 
with a vocalist and harpist, at the Singakademie. I will 
not criticise the artists, as neither of them has any 
special merit as soloist. Krelle deserves credit, however, 
for bringing out a work that had never been heard in Ber- 
lin, viz., an unpublished sonata in C minor, for violin or 
harp, by Spohr. The work was written by Spohr, presum- 
ably for his first wife, who was a good harpist, and who 
accompanied him during the early years of his virtuoso 
career. The harp part was played by Wilhelm Passe, who 
uses a spendid instrument from the house of Lyon & 
Healy, of Chicago. 

* Y * 

On Sunday, the 3d, a matinée was given in the hall of 
the Stern Conservatory, by the principal instructors of the 
institution. The concert was given in celebration of the 
forty-fifth anniversary of the founding of the conservatory. 
There was a prologue spoken by Ludwig Bussler, a sonata 
for violin and piano by Gernsheim, performed by the 
composer and Professor Hollaender; songs by Schu. 
bert and Gernsheim, sung by Mrs. Nicklass-Kempner 
and Mr. Adolf Schulz. Furthermore, piano solos, a ‘cello 
solo, and at the close Schubert’s Rondo Brillante in B 
minor, played by Professors Hollaender and Gernsheim. 
The singing by Mrs. Nicklass-Kempner and the playing of 
Professor Hollaender were the features of the concert. As 
a Lieder singer Mrs. Nicklass-Kempner is unexcelled. 
She never fails to arouse enthusiasm among her hearers. 


Professor Hollaender I heard on this occasion for the first 
time in solo. He has an excellent, though not lafge, tone, 
an artistic finish, and a musical conception. His musi- 
cianship is his strongest point, and qualifies him for the 
important position he holds as director of this famous in- 
stitution. 


* 
* * 


On Tuesday, the sth, Hans Treichler, one of the new 
first violins of the Philharmonic Orchestra, made his début 
as a soloist in the Wieniawski D minor concerto. The 
first four of the first violins are heard in solo at the popu- 
lar concerts, though Witek, the concertmaster, plays more 
than the other three together. Treichler did not distin- 
guish himself; nor did he reflect credit on the orchestra. 
His playing was unripe, boyish and, aside from his tech- 
nic, even amateurish. He has a fairly good left hand, 
which he acquired with César Thomson, but he has little 
else. Aside from this, his playing is characterized by no 
tone, no individuality, no warmth. But then he is very 
young yet, a mere boy, and has lots of time tor improve- 
ment, though the chances are not much in favor of it as 
long as he is connected with this overworked orchestra. 
Even Witek, who is very talented, and who has a remark- 
able capacity for thriving under difficulties, does not seem 
to be able to hold his ground. He is not playing as well 
this season as he did last. 

* 
* * 

The next evening Carl Markees gave a concert in the 
Singakademie. He was heard in the Bach G minor sonata, 
the Tartini Devil’s Sonata, Saint-Saéns’ Rondo Capriccio 
and Spohr’s eighth concerto. Markees is a good musician, 
and he has considerable theoretical and some practical 
knowledge of the violin. But he has not one single qual- 
ity of the many that the modern virtuoso is expected to 
have. Try as he may, the only impression he makes is 
that of the dry, tedious pedagogue. The dryness of his 
style baffles description. It was really interesting to see 
how dry and uninteresting Saint-Saéns’ charming Rondo 
Capriccio could be made. In the Tartini sonata and Spohr 
concerto he was not much better, though the Tartini com- 
position is better adapted to his style. 


* 
* * 


On Thursday the youthful 'cellist Elsa Ruegger, about 
whom I have already written, gave a concert in Bechstein 
Hall, assisted by her sisters, Charlotte (violin) and Wally 
(piano). The favorable impression which this talented 
girl made on her first appearance was in no wise weakened 
on a second hearing. She has extraordinary talent and 
an amount of artistic finish that is really astonishing in 
one of herage. Her sisters assisted her in Rubinstein’s 
B flat major trio. They both play well, though they are 
in no respect the equals of the ‘cellist. 

Three other 'cellists have recently been heard in Bechstein 
Hall, namely, Achille Vandoeuvre, of Paris; Arthur Krasa, 
of Prague, and Anton Hekking. ‘The first of these I did 
not hear, and the second one I will not attempt to criticise, 
as he was lacking in about everything that goes to make 
up a good cellist. Hekking, however, deserves special 
notice; he showed the frequenters of Bechstein Hall how 
the ‘cello should be played. He appeared as assisting 
artist in a concert given by the vocalist Jeanne Golz on 
the 15th. He played Bruch’s Kol Nidrei, the andante from 
Sitt’s ‘cello concerto, the Schumann Abendlied and a 
moto perpetuo by Fitzenhagen. His performance was 
finished in every respect, and it is needless to say that he 
aroused great enthusiasm. After the moto perpetuo the 
audience would not let him off without an encore, which 


he finally gave after repeatedly bowing his acknowledg- ° 


ments. ‘This was a melody by Massenet. Hekking is un- 
questionably the greatest ‘cellist in Berlin, and should be 


heard oftener. * 
* * 


The following evening the second soirée of the Hollaen- 
der Quartet took place. A new quartet in G minor, not 
yet published, by Hans Koessler; a piano trio in the same 
key, by Eduard NAdpravnik, and the Mozart C major quar- 
tet were performed. Dr. Carl Muck played the piano part 
in the trio. Koessler is good at inventing themes, but 
weak in developing and working them out; his musician- 
ship is not on a par with his inventive talent; so that on 
the whole he is not very satisfactory. There are beauti- 
ful moments in the work. Of the four movements, an 
allegro, adagio, scherzo and andante with variations, the 
scherzo is the most interesting; this is a charming bit of 
writing. The last movement is the weakest of all, and 
scarcely holds the attention till the end. The work is 
nevertheless more important than the NAdpravnik trio. 
The piano has by far the leading part and puts the violin 
and 'cello in the shade. Dr. Muck is a sterling musician, 
and he gave a broad and able reading of his part. Pro- 
fessor Hollaender also made the most of his not very in- 
teresting part. The 'cellist did not shine; he is lacking 
in tone and is the weakest member of the Hollaender 


Quartet. It was refreshing to hear Mozart's fresh, spon- 
taneous music after the two other works. 
* 
* a 


A unique performance was given on the 18th by Hugo 
Koppel in Bechstein Hall. He appeared if the double 
capacity of a singer and an improviser on the piano. H« 
has a strong baritone voice, but is lacking somewhat in 
finish. His piano playing was more interesting than his 
singing. It is very unusual nowadays to hear a pianist 
improvise in public. Mr. Koppel has marked talent for 
this. He takes any given theme selected by the audience 
and improvises variations on it in the styles of Bach, Mo- 
zart, Haydn, Mendelssohn and Wagner. He succeeded 
remarkably well and was heartily applauded. 

* * 

Two Danish artists, Frida Scotta, violinist, and Henry 
Bramsen, ‘cellist, were heard in the Singakademie on the 
1gth. Miss Scotta has already something of a reputation. 
I was disappointed in her playing. It is rough in technic 
and tone and indifferent in conception. It is lacking ut- 
terly in feminine charm and grace. It is deplorable that 
the young ladies of to-day try to play like a man, with big 
tone and a bold bravura style, to the cost of those femi- 
nine qualities which are their natural heritage, and which 
should be the most charming features of their playing. 

Miss Scotta has decided talent, and has accomplished 
much, but she is far from being finished and has acquired 
some bad habits. The trouble with her is that she had 
success before the public too soon, and consequently did 


‘not continue to study seriously, thinking, no doubt, that 


her fortune was made. She ought now, instead of giving 
concerts, to take a course of at least two years under a 
great master. The impression she makes can never be 
satisfactory so long as one feels all the time she is playing 
that she might do much better. Then, too, her repertory 
contains too many trivial compositions. At this concert 
she played nothing but small things. The ‘cellist per- 
formed the Locatelli sonata in D major, a berceuse by 
César Cui, a Chopin nocturne and the Paganini moto per- 
petuo. He displayed a big tone and an equally big tech- 
nic, although in finish and intonation he left at times 
much to be desired. He was handicapped by playing on a 
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strange and brand new instrument. His own ’cello did 
not arrive in time, so he borrowed one of Hammig, the in- 
strument maker and dealer. It was a fine ‘cello and 
sounded superbly, but of course it is not possible to play 
in perfect tune on a strange instrument. His execution in 
the Paganini piece was astounding, but the sound effects 
were not altogether favorable, because he played it with 
stiff wrist. However, Bramsen is a ’cellist of no mean 
attainments. If he succeeds in adding the finishing 
touches to his tone and technic he will take a high rank 
among the ’cello virtuosos of the day. 
* £ * 

On Thursday evening, the 21st, I heard one of the most 
gifted violin players of modern times. This was Charles 
Gregorowitsch, who gave a concert of his own in the Sing- 
akademie, assisted by the Philharmonic Orchestra under 
Mannstaedt. He played the Mendelssohn and Wieniawski 
concertos and the Sarasate Carmen fantasie. It has been 
said that these two concertos are the only ones he plays. 
He probably has the smallest repertory of any virtuoso be- 
fore the public, which means, of course, that he must 
sooner or later degenerate. Nevertheless, a more perfect 
playing of the two works than his I never heard. Exquis- 
ite finish to the smallest details; sweet, smooth, oily, 
though small tone; a certain superficial yet highly genial 
warmth of expression and a very effective, confident, 
free and easy, devil-may-care style characterize his play- 
ing. He can make the simplest melody soar and sing in 
a manner that is quite irresistible. He attacks great tech- 
nical difficulties with the greatest ease and the most serene 
indifference imaginable. Apparently he does not care a 
fig whether he misses his high harmonic B on the G string 
(as he did twice in succession in the Wieniawki last move- 
ment) or not; in fact, I think he rather enjoys it when he 
misses a note or two. In spite of the shallow, don’t care 
nature of the man, which one cannot fail to observe in 
everything he plays, the impression he makes is a power- 
ful one; you feel that you are listening to a genius. 
Gregorowitsch is a violin genius. If he would work his 
name would be among the very first of the world’s great 
artists. In tone and technic he resembles Sarasate more 
nearly than anyone I ever heard. His right arm is natu- 
rally superb, and in spite of his disinclination to practice 
he has in the main an excellent bowing. Certain kinds 
of bowing he has not worked out fully. But what a right 
arm he might have! 

It is not to be wondered at that Wieniawski was capti- 
vated on hearing the boy play, and that he at once offered 
to teach him free of charge. Gregorowitsch was his last 
pupil. After Wieniawski’s death he studied in Vienna 
with Dont, and later at the Berlin Royal High School un- 
der Joachim. He isto go to Helsingfors, Finland, soon, 
where he will hold the position of concertmeister and solo 
violinist that Willy Burmester formerly held. For a time 
Gregorowitsch was quite popular as a virtuoso in Ger- 
many, but he seems to be losing in favor with many music 
societies, which is to be attributed largely to his small 
repertory. No society cares to hear the same compositions 
year after year. What a shame that such a man should 
not make the most of his talent! 

* 
* e 

My attention was called to an interesting new violin 
recently by Jefferson Walters, of Dayton, Ohio, who is 
studying here. This instrument is but three months old, 
and was the work of an amateur violin maker, Capt. 
George B. Stivers, of Dayton, who was an officer in the 
army during the war and later principal of the Dayton 
High School. For some twenty years he has made violins 
simply for love of the art. This one is a real work of art, 
not so much in workmanship as in tone. It has an even, 
strong, sonorous tone, that will also be a tone of excellent 
quality after it has been played on a few years. I have 
seldom played on a new violin that proved so satisfactory. 

Arruu M. Ape tt. 
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MR. DAVID BISPHAM AS WOTAN. 


and alike in the scene with the Valkyries and the famous 
Abschied displayed vocal and histrionic capacity of a very 
high order.— Daily Graphic. 





Mr. David Bispham was an admirable representative of 
Wotan, and sang and acted like the artist he is.— Morning 
Advertiser. 





Mr. Bispham’s imposing Wotan.—Saturday Review. 





Another fine performance was the Wotan of Mr. David 
Bispham, who was always dignified and impressive, and in 
the great scene with Srunnfilda attained to a solemn and 
heroical pathos.— Wor/d. 





Mr. Bispham as Wotan gave a dignified impersonation 
of that henpecked god.— Country Gentleman. 





The best Wotan we have ever seen or heard was Mr. 
David Bispham, made up as a blond Hans Richter.—Sun. 





The full measure of my appreciation was given, as it al- 
ways is, to Mr. Bispham when he appears in Wagnerian 
work. He is indeed a very remarkable artist. — New 
Budget. 





Lewin.—The young winner of the Rubinstein prize, 
Joseph Lewin, or Levine, was successful at the first Sym- 
phony concert at Odessa. He displayed astonishing tech- 
nic in a performance of Rubinstein's E flat major concerto. 


R. DAVID BISPHAM was admirably dignified 
In the last act, where 
such heavy demands are made throughout on the intelli- 
gence as well as the stamina of the representative of this 
réle, Mr. Bispham emerged from the ordeal triumphantly, 





CGilmore’s Band. 

HE palmy days of Gilmore’s Band are at their 
height. Never has the huge organization done work 
more artistic or more widely popular than under the in- 
spiriting baton of Victor Herbert. At the present moment 
the success of the band is enormous, and its appearance in 
every city is the forerunner of columns of enthusiastic 
praise in the press, The following extracts are clipped 

from a recent notice in the Bangor (Me.) Das/y News : 

Of all the great bands that ever visited Bangor the Gilmore 
organization, as directed by Victor Herbert, stands easily at the 
head. There seems to be no question of that in anybody’s 
mind. 

The big band gave two splendid concerts in the Opera House 
Thursday, at 3and 8 p. m., and those who heard were more than 
pleased—they were delighted, and coming from the theatre re- 
marked to one another, “ Well, there’s no other such band as 
Gilmore’s, is there?” Really, there isn’t. There are loud and 
blatant, thundering, brassy military bands, but for grand con- 
certs, especially indoors, Gilmore’s is incomparably the best ever 
heard in Bangor. 

. * * * * * * * 

Of the concerts—of the performances of this great band and 
of the several soloists—one might go on telling to the length of 
columns. But it would be only heaping praise upon praise and 
multiplying commendatory adjectives. 

Every performer is an artist. That is made evident in the per- 
fect time and unbroken harmony, and by the great depth of ex- 
pression which is put into the music, and in the coloring—-the 
warmth of tone. The general effect is that of a great orchestra, 
only the reed and brass in the hands of these artists give more 
satisfaction to the ordinary hearer than would strings. 

Inthe program were several of Victor Herbert's uwn composi- 
tions—the Belle of Pittsburgh, a brilliant march; Badinage, a 
unique and pleasing piece of music which was loudly applauded ; 
the Salute to Atlanta, another lively march ; Eldorado and Balti- 
more Exposition marches, and selections from The Wizard of 
the Nile, while among the encore responses were Ah, Cupid ; 
His Excellency’s March from Prince Ananias, and the splendid 
overture from the same opera. 

There was also a flavoring of grand opera, some medleys and 
everything down to P. S. Gilmore’s well-known arrangement, 
with vocal effects, of Salvation Army melodies. 

Mr. Herbert’s violoncello solos were revelations of the soul of 
music, brought to life in exquisite tones by a master hand. The 
applause that greeted this distinguished musician was sponta- 
neous and enthusiastic. 

As soloists on the cornet and trombone, respectively, H. L. 
Clarke and Ernest H. Clarke have never been surpassed, prob- 
ably not equaled here. The execution of both is faultless. 

It was the general expression that these concerts were of a 
most artistic and brilliant order—that they deserved to be called 
ge grand concerts,” and that Gilmore's band enjoys a glorious 
survival under the guiding genius of Victor Herbert. 


Milan.—The long buried and forgotten opera of Ferdi- 
nand Paer, Il Maestro di Capel'a, was revived at the 
Milan Teatro Lirico on November 9. This work of the 
rococo age had a great success ; it is light, dainty, full of 
delicate charm. The execution deservedall praise. Pini- 
Corsi sang the title réle, and R. Fenari conducted. Noth- 
ing could be in more thrilling contrast to the murder 
dramas with musical accompaniment of the new Italian 
school than this old opera. 

Sullivan at Berlin.—The social and artistic event 
of the past week has been the production of Sir Arthur Sul- 
livan’s Ivanhoe. Besides the Emperor and Empress, most 
of the court dignitaries, Prince Hohenlohe, the civil and 
military aides of the imperial household, the Ministers, 
foreign diplomats, and all of the grand monde of Berlin at- 
tended. The Kaiser led the applause at the end of each 
act, and summoned Sir Arthur Sullivan to the imperial 
box. Sir Arthur kissed the hand of the Empress, who 
thanked him warmly for the pleasure the opera had afforded 
her. The Emperor said to the composer: 

‘* I have agreat liking for this kind of historic and drama- 
tic work. Itisa treat for the ears and the eyes, and also 
instructive to the masses. I have ;meant several times to 
see it performed.”—Sun Cad/e. 
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Ondricek’s Great Success. 
(’ Franz Ondricek’s playing since his début in 
this city nothing but sincere praise can be heard. 
Few violinists have been more critically received and more 
warmly welcomed, and he has won an enviable place 
among the virtuosi that have sought fame in America. 

The following clippings from the newspapers of New 
York city will bear out the above : 

Mr. Ondricek effected his entrance on the American concert 

platform with two compositions for the violin which are plainly 
written in a manner native to his feelings and temperament. 
The impression which he made was that of a player full of fire 
«nd in possession of a technical equipment upon which he draws 
extravagant drafts with a dar- 
ing that borders on reckless- 
ness. A listener might desire 
to hear a firmer, fuller and 
warmer tone than he gets 
out of his G string, but this 
deficiency is forgotten when 
he climbs into the high posi- 
tion on the A and E strings, 
where all is vital, brilliant 
and inspiringly energetic 
He has the dash which com- 
mands admiration where 
more academic, or, let us 
say, even more correct, play- 
ers win only respect; but 
with all his vehement eager- 
ness he never forgets just- 
ness of intonation, and for 
that he must be heartily wel- 
comed to our concert rooms. 
His success was immediate 
and emphatic, and after 
many recalls he supple- 
mented his set pieces with a 
transcription of Schubert's 
Erl King, without accompa- 
niment.—/H. £. Krehbiel, in 
New York Tribune. 

He was heard yesterday in i 
Dvorak’s A minor concerto, j 
and in the Airs Hongrois by 
Ernst. In the first of these 
it was quickly discovered 
that the man possesses a 
tone that is full and singu- 
larly pnire, a superb technic, 
genuine musical authority, 
and that he is a master in 
the art of bowing. — Vew 

York Herald. 

Ondricek is a man of strik- 
ing appearance. He sug- 
gests the musician born. 
His head is large ; his shoul- 
ders are broad. His violin 
playing has the fire and force 
of natural enthusiasm. He f 
is not subtile; he is virile.— 
Reginald De Koven, in New 
York World. 





In the first -aovement (al- 
legro, non troppo) Ondricek 
demonstrated one fact clear- 
ly—that heis an accomplished 
artist. So far,so good. He 
has sweetness of tone, bold- 
ness of bowing, cleanliness, 
and style. Inthe adagio isa 
long, sensuous melody, which 
hesang charmingly, and then 
cut away into the welter 
of embellishments. It was 
clever ; it was virtuosity. 

It came in the finale, an al- 
legro giocoso of drunken 
footed dance tunes. Here 
was temperamental gayety— 
the absurd Magyar view of life. I can well imagine what Pa- 
prika Ondricek has been to the tired European palate. And we, 
tuo, are tired. You will lose that tired feeling when this fiery 
little violinist flames up.—Commercial Advertiser. 





Ondricek, the Bohemian violinist, responded to the persistent 
demands for an encore by a masterly performance of the Bach 
chaconne. The fashion has been set, and this composition is 
now de rigueur. 

The particular qualities displayed by Ondricek in this instance 
were those of a superlative technic, an irresistible fire and a 
rhythmic fugue.—New York World. 





The soloist was Mr. Ondricek, who made his American début 
on this occasion. Being a Bohemian, it was natural that he 
should choose the violin concerto of his countryman, Dvorak. 
It is not one of that composer’s most inspired works, but it is 
difficult enough to tempt the most daring virtuoso, and that Mr. 
Ondricek surmounted its awkward intervals without lapse in 
intonation was a pleasant surprise to begin with. His bowing is 
smooth and easy, his phrasing never inartistic; but his most 
striking trait is that to which German critics have called atten- 
tion—the refreshing animation of his playing. He seems to 
enjoy himself, and that proves contagious to the audience. He 








was also heard in Ernst’s Hungarian airs and Bach’s chaconne, in 
which he gave further proof of his mastery of the violin.—Henry 
7. Finck, in New York Evening Post. 





The solo performer was Franz Ondricek. He has a fine and 
well developed command of the finger board. His stopping is 
clean and accurate, and his intonation is well-nigh flawless. He 
has a good bow arm, and he produces from his instrument a 
moderately large and penetrating tone. It is a good tone, how- 
ever, in that it has individuality and a potency for the hearer. 
He plays with dash, vigor, warmth and genuine musical feeiing. 
—New York Times. 





Franz Ondricek is an artist of a strong individual bent, and as 
a player fiery, passionate and intensely musical. * * * Ondricek 





— 


ONDRICEK. 


played the Dvor&k concerto with the greatest enthusiasm and 
abandon. His tone is large and compelling. * * * The man 
has the true virtuoso manner, broad, dashing, and he is very 
magnetic. He phrases broadly, and his school is sound and 
solid. He is virile, this little man with the handsome Slavic 
head.—/James Huneker, in THe’MusicaL Courier. 





There is a virility, a force, an authority and intensity about On- 
dricek which, combined with an implacable and brilliant technic, 
makes his art and playing both convincing and attractive. It is 
both manly and sincere. His tone is penetrating, vivid and 
dominating rather than suave and velvety ; it commands rather 
than it caresses. But the style and finish are at all times that of 
a master of the instrument.—Xeginald De Koven. in New York 
World. 





The soloist was Franz Ondricek, the Bohemian violinist, who 
made his début at this time. He played Dr, Dvordk’s A minor 
concerto, op. 53, and Ernst’s Hungarian Airs, op. 22.. The selec- 
tions were well chosen, for the passionate strains of the concerto, 
with the alternation of brightly colored orchestral phrases, were 
rendered with an almost fierce appreciation by Ondricek, in 
whom the national spirit doubtless is strong. The Ernst piece 
was executed with skill, and the violinist showed himself to be 














not only a highly trained executant, but a man of musical tem- 
perament and vigor. Histone is broad and virile, while not at 
all rough. Ondricek was enthusiastically received.—New York 


Mail and Express. 





Life, verve, sweep; a daring, bold, aggressive performance; 
the first played with an élan and authority and a magnetic fire 
which drew the audience completely, the second with a shiver of 
feeling in its veins, a touch of genuine heartbreak that proved 
Ondricek a player of fine strung temperament just as much as of 
strong dramatic fibre. He played with technic, so to speak, and 
dazzled the house by the simple mastery of difficulties which 
make average players wince. Now and again he was reckless, 
and the technic suffered somewhat, but the lapses were pardon- 
able. A fine spirit not to be measured by a foot rule or fettered 

too unfalteringly by detail 
made itself felt in Ondricek. 
After the Hungarian dances 
his popularity with the audi- 
ence was assured. — Vew 
York Recorder. 





A rightful estimate of On- 
dricek can scarcely be made 
after a single hearing. That 
he has immense technic and 
also a bountiful supply of 
emotional feeling is quite 
certain. But both his play- 
ing and his personality are 
elusive. He was much ap- 
plauded, and made an un- 
equivocal success as far as 
pleasing his audience went. 
—New York Sun. 





Ondricek is a magnetic 
man, a little fellow with 
broad shoulders, a very con- 
fident pose and a strong, 
interesting head. His eyes 
are Slavic, rather veiled in 

\ glance, and handsome. 
His second number— 
Ernst’s difficult Hungarian 
airs—was delivered with 
abundant virtuosity and 
surety. At the public re- 
hearsal his success was in- 
stantaneous, and he had to 
| come out and bow a dozen 
times. 

Ondricek is a big fellow, 
and plays with dramatic feel- 
4 ing and vim. His best per- 
> formance is said to be the 
Beethoven concerto. — Vew 
York Morning Advertiser. 





4 Ondricek’s triumph in 

} Chicago was none the less 

j emphatic, as the following 

{ from the Chicago press 
shows: 


Franz Ondricek, the Bohe- 
mian violinist, was heard in 
Chicago for the first time 
yesterday afternoon at the 
Auditorium with the Chicago 
Orchestra, it being the fifth 
of the series of concerts. 
The selections in which the 
soloist appeared were the 
concerto for violin and or- 
chestra, op. 53, by Dvorak, 
and Hungarian Airs, by 
Ernst. While in the first 
named work the newcomer 
seemed as if unduly re- 
strained by the limitations 
fixed by the composer, in the 
wild melodies of the latter he 
showed himself a master of 
his instrument. He won his 
audience completely, the en- 
thusiasm being not less than that accorded the efforts of the 
great artists who played in these concerts last season. In ap- 
pearance Ondricek does not suggest the dignity that is charac- 
teristic of César Thomson, nor the force of Ysaye, but the man 
was forgotten yesterday in the worth of his art. Dvorak's con- 
certo might as well be entitled for orchestra and violin as the 
reverse. The reserve with which the soloist treated his part was 
therefore a recognition of the fitness of things. When given full 
scope his individuality made itself felt. His command was per- 
fect over such technical difficulties as he had to contend against. 
Evidently he can conquer others when presented. His tone is 
broad, full and rich. This was evidenced in the adagio of the 
concerto. A particular excellence noted was the tonal truth and 
purity of the harmonics. He was eneored after each number in 
which he appeared.—/nter-Ocean. 





In Mr, Ondricek’s playing there is maintained in unusual de- 
gree the balance between intelligence and emotion. His tone is 
not large, although quite as good in volume as that of Mr, Ysaye. 
In quality it is fresh and sweet. His bowing is firm, and his 
technic crisp and clean. His performance of the Dvorak con- 
certo, op. 58, his chiet solo number, was of finish and elegance, 
but nevertheless virile. There were conveyed in his performance 
of yesterday the impression that he would be at greater advan- 
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tage, and of consequent gain in eminence, in a smaller audi- 
torium.— 7ribune. 


The soloist was Franz Ondricek, the Bohemian violinist. He 
is a man of striking appearance, comparatively small in stature, 
but with a very fine head. Unruly locks of very dark hair over- 
hang his forehead, and his eyes are fiery. 

He played Dvoraék’s concerto, op. 53, first, and the audience 
warmed to him. ‘Then he played a lighter number with the 
piano, and delighted everybody. In Ernst’s Hungarian Airs, 
however, Ondricek showed his ability with more authority. His 
playing evidenced a complete command of technic, and the spirit 
which shone through it was daringly sincere and fetterless. It 
was not tricky playing, but rather masterful and always musi- 
cianly. There was a delightfully sure and graceful touch, a viv- 
idly dramatic style,and something personal and potential in 
itself in the character of his playing to charm the audience, and 
the applause which he evoked was spontaneous and Sincere. It 
would seem that in dealing with the lighter and more senti- 
mental style of music Ondricek’s vioiin might prove hard to sur- 
pass. He will play again with the orchestra to-night.—Chronick. 





Mr. Franz Ondricek, the Bohemian violinist, who has come to 
this country unheralded by the great amount of horn blowing 
which usually precedes an artist of his rank, made his first ap- 
pearance in this city, in the Auditorium, yesterday afternoon at 
the regular concert of the Chicago Orchestra. Before he had 
finished his afternoon’s task he had aroused the audience to en- 
thusiasm and was recalled several times, being compelled to give 
two encore numbers. The new violinist proves to be a man of 
tather striking appearance, although not impressive in stature, 
who has easy and unaffected poses and attacks his work with great 
vim. His first number yesterday was Dvorak’s concerto, op. 53, 
and before the first movement was well over the auditors arrived 
at the conviction that Mr. Ondricek is a violinist of high distinc- 
tion. In the upper notes it is pure, if not particularly broad, 
and especially in piano passages is very smooth. Another point 
to be noted in his favor is unfailing accurate intonation, which 
seems to be a matter of conscience with him, as it ought to be. 
Aside from these points the two impressive features of his play- 
ing are great dash and brilliancy in technique and the authority 
and intelligence of the true artist. 

Technically alone, his work would place him in the ranks of 
the greater violinists, and yesterday he attacked the difficulties 
of concerto and the tremendous obstacles of Ernst’s Hungarian 
Airs with something like zest. One gets the impression that he 
enjoys the work of overcoming difficulties, and this element of 
animation is to be observed not only in his technique, but in his 
feeling. He has the temperament for his work—a temperament 
which announces itself at times in a deep sentiment and again in 
the robust strength and animation of his playing. It will bea 
long time before Chicago getsa chance to hear more virile violin 
playing than that of Franz Ondricek. The ovation he received 
shows that his attributes have already taken the public.—Xecord. 

His intonation and harmonics are perfect, his tone is broad and 
full, but inclined to the sentimental rather than the heroic, and 
his work would be of rare worth in the salon.— Dispatch. 





It needs more than one hearing to estimate him fairly. His 
technic is remarkably fine, and he has emotional feeling in pro- 
fusion. At the risk of passing a snap judgment, it may be said 
that he is a cross between Ysaye and Cesar Thomson, with much 
of the merit of both.— Post. 





EIN GLAENZENDER TRIUMPH FUER DEN BOEHMISCHEN VIOLINVIR: 
TUOSEN FRANZ ONDRICEK. 

Der sehr gute Besuch der gestrigen Matinée war ein gutes 
Zeichen fir die Ausnahmefahigkeit des Chicagoer Publikums bei 
vermehrten Kunstgentissen. Der béhmische Geiger Franz On- 
dricek errang mit dem neuen Violin-Concert von Dvorak, Op. 53, 
einen duszerst warmen Erfolg, der in den hervorragenden Vor- 
ziigen seines Spiels seine volle Berechtigung findet. Schon nach 
wenigen Takten hatte er die Hérer durch seine sichere Technik, 
seinen markigen, vollen Ton, seine stramme feste Rhithmik und 
dan auch durch die markige Schénheit seiner Cantilene fiir sich 
gewonnen. Er besitzt wohl die grészte Klangfiille, die einem 
Geiger der Gegenwart beschieden ist und entbehrt dabei nicht 
einer gleichmdszigen, schénen Gefiihlswirme. Bie Kunststiicke 
im letzten Satze gelangen ihm mit verbliiffender Unfehlbarkeit. 
Wahrend Mahe siiszlich anmuthet und Thomson durch wunder- 
bare Technik besticht, verbindet Ondricek hohes technisches 
K6nnen mit einem markigen, kraftsvollen Ton, der aber stets von 
wunderbarer Reinheit ist. Der Jubel nach der Beendigung 
seiner Nummer war denn auch ein ganz colossaler. Immer und 


immer wieder wurde er hervorapplaudirt und muszte schliesz- 
lisch sich zu einer Zugabe—Legende von Wieniawski—beque- 
men.—//linvis Staatsseitung. 





It did not take long to demonstrate that Ondricek knows how 
to play the violin, which is the main consideration after all. 
Before many phrases fell from his bowit was evident that he was 
an adherent of the romantic school which Ysaye adorns. His 
command of the bow is remarkable in fluency. His phrasing 
went straight to the heart of the mystery with a firm pee ni which 
was invariably true and artistic. 

His first number was the Dvorak concerto, the three move- 
ments of which-were given out with that impetuous enthusiasm 
that marks his playing, an enthusiasm that sometimes sacrifices 
finish to feeling. His manner, however, was invariably that of 
the virtuoso, possessing both style and authority, and the en- 
thusiasm following the final four de force was well earned, and 
was repaid by the Bach Chaconne. The second violin number 
was Airs Hongrois, by Ernst, one of those compositions full of 
the wild gypsy movement and swing long since made familiar by 
Liszt. This selection suited the native temperament of the 
artist much better than the more staid and formal Dvorak con- 
certo, and still further confirmed him in the good will of the au- 
dience. 

Just where Ondricek belongs in the company of great violin- 
ists cannot be easily determined, and perhaps it is not essential 
that it should be determined at all. Suffice it to say that heisa 
fine performer, fully commanding the resources of his instru- 
ment as well as the sympathies of his audience.— 7imes-Herald. 





The Apollo Club concert at the Germania Theatre on Tuesday 
evening was one of the notable events of the season—not sur- 
passed even by the Melba concert in the brilliancy of the audi- 
ence or the brilliancy of the program. The chief features of at- 
traction were two stars of the first magnitude, and the occasion 
served as the reappearance of one and the introduction of the 
other. Of the two, the great soprano and the great violinist, it 
must be admitted that for once place aux dames had to yield to 
masctline claims. Ondricek undoubtedly carried off the honors. 

Rarely has such a reception been accorded a newcomer as 
that which greeted the great Bohemian violinist as he stepped, 
violin in hand, upon the stage—a reception which amounted in 
effect to anovation. The impression which he created at the 
start was maintained to the end, for Ondricek at once proved 
himself to be one of the great violinists of the world. He is im- 
aginative, ardent, rather than tender, perhaps. His is not the 
melting style, and there is not the velvety softness of a Thom- 
son in his tones, but the ‘harshness of his G string,” so dwelt 
on in Eastern criticism, was notably absent, and his whole scale, 
from the lowest to the highest note, beautifully, brilliantly clear. 
He made a grand effect with the Hungarian Airs, and there was 
a wierd fascination in the remarkable piece of Bazzini, Le Rande 
des Lutins ; but all his best and most characteristic qualities were 
brought out in the last thing he played, which was not on the 
program, the Legende of Wieniawski.—S¢. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
December 1, 1895. 





German Geography.—" Adelina Patti ended her 
English tour in Belfast.”"—Leipzig Signa/e. 

Kessel.—The Cecilia Society of Kaiserslautern gave 
its first winter concert under its new director, Franz Kessel, 
with great success. 

Wagner Performances.—The managers of the 
Bayreuth Theatre and the Munich Opera have made an 
agreement respecting the Wagner performances next sum- 
mer. In Bayreuth the Ring of the Nibelungs will be given, 
after July 19, for five consecutive weeks, from Sunday to 
Wednesday inclusive, while Munich will produce the other 
works of Wagner, with the exception of Die Feen, till the 
conclusion of the Bayreuth festival, on Thursday and 
Saturday of each week. 

Dresden Conservatory.—On November 18 the 
seventeenth musical performance of the Royal Conservatory 
took place, when the following program was gone through: 
Mozart, piano concerto, A major; with two pianos ; concerto, 
E flat major, for waldhorn ; air from Don Juan for tenor ; 
sonata, C major, for piano and violin ; concerto, B flat major, 
for fagotto ; Rheinberger (op. 119), sonata, E flat minor, 
for organ; Goltermann, concerto No. 2, D minor, for 
*cello, and Hummel, concerto, A minor, for piano, with two 


Music in Cincinnati. 
CINCINNATI, Ohio, December 6, 1895. 

HE Apollo Club gave the first concert of its sea- 
son last night. The principal number on the pro- 
gram was Chadwick’s Phcenix Expirans. The chorus, at 
ledst the male portion of it, was scarcely adequate. Ever 
since Mr. Bush W. Foley induced the club to change from 
a male to a mixed chorus interest has seemed to flag. The 
woman's chorus is of excellent material, but the male voices 
grow fewer and weaker each season. This year the chorus 
is utterly without balance. The soloists last night were 
Miss Geraldine Morgan, violinist, and Mr. G. W. Ferguson, 
baritone. It was the latter's first appearance in this city. 
His reception was a warm one. Miss Morgan played, 
among other things. the Sarasate Seapateado and Vieux- 
temps’ Reverie. The young violinist played the latter at a 
much too rapid tempo, Her principal failing seems to be 
lack of repose. The plural program, with the exception of 

Mr. Chadwick's hymn, was gray and uninteresting. 

Mr. Henry Wolfsohn, the New York manager, came to 
Cincinnati last Tuesday to invite Mr. Van der Stucken to 
finish the series of symphony concerts of the Brooklyn 
Seidl Society. Mr. Wolfsohn stated that the] society was 
willing to arrange their dates to suit Mr. Van der Stucken's 
convenience. Mr. Van der Stucken is thinking seriously 
of accepting. At all events, he will probably conduct the 
next concert of the Seidl Society, which occurs the same 
week asthe New York Symphony Orchestra concert, at 
which he will take Mr. Damrosch’s place. 

The trustees of the College of Music have not yet de- 
cided upon Mr. Neff's successor. There has been some 
talk of giving the new president an advisory board of three. 
Mr. Neff would be asked to serve on this board. I hear 
that the trustees are about to make some sort of proposi- 
tion to Mr. Van der Stucken in regard tothe musical direct- 
orship. The latter will not accept the position, however, 
unless he is given absolute authority in matters musical. 
The position of musical director has been vacant ever since 
Mr. Thomas resigned in 1880. 

The students of the College of Music give their first 
orchestra concert on Tuesday of next week. The orchestra 
numbers seventy, and this year it is composed entirely of 
students, even to the woodwind and brass. The official 
circular states ‘‘ an artistic ensemble is assured.” Leandro 
Campanari is the head of the orchestral department of the 
college. The program includes the first Beethoven sym- 
phony and Schubert’s overture, Alphonso and Estrella. 
Miss Jeanette Orlopp will play the Spohr No. 8 violin 
concerto. 

Among the interestin gthings in the next Symphony pro- 
gram will be the Vorspiel to Max Schilling’s music drama 
Ingelwelde. Ingelwelde, it will be remembered, was the 
only opera conducted at Weimar last year before the Stav- 
enhagen trouble. 

Mr. Louis Elson lectured at the college the other night 
on ‘‘ Scottish Songs.” Some charitable person ought to 
persuade Mr. Elson not to sing. 

Mr. Schoeffel, of the managerial firm of Abbey, Schoeffel 
& Grau was in the city during the Damrosch opera week, 
sounding the city for a season of grand operain March. A 
week has been secured for them at the Walaut Street 
Theatre, but the contract has not yet beensigned. In view 
of the financial success of the Damrosch company it is more 
than likely that the Abbey & Grau company will fill 
their date here. Rost. I, Carter. 








Reissmann.—The composer August Reissmann cele- 
brated his seventieth birthday on November 14. 

Mainz.—Reinhold Becker’s opera, Frauenlob, was 
given at Mainz, November 18, with success. The compos- 
er was repeatedly called out. The opera will remain in 
the repertory of the Mainz Theatre. The Minnesinger was 
a native of Mainz, and the local patriots are now looking 
out for a composer who will take as his subject another 
celebrated Mainzer, Johann Gutenberg, who cursed the 
world by his invention of printing. 
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Music in Italy. 
ROME, November 11, 1895. 
‘** La musique est une autre vie dans la vie.’’—Ba.zac. 


HAT a sea of thought Balzac has opened 
with this! And if it is true (as who can doubt?) 
is not music subject to all those influences to which 
we mortals are subject? or does it make us subject to 
it through all these influences acting as its agents? And, 
provided one or the other is true, is not the same music, 
given in different countries and by different peoples, sub- 
ject to entirely different interpretations? Is it, indeed, the 
same music? Even in its own country may it not be dif- 
ferently interpreted and honestly interpreted by people of 
different nationalities, or even by people of the same coun- 
try and different temperaments—just, for example, as I 
told you the splendid music of Vessella’s band was inter- 
preted in Vienna and Berlin. To go even a little farther ; 
as odor and tint and contour speak a common language, 
all lands may feel, while each, having its own language, 
appeals tothe sentiments in a different way, moving the 
most perfect characters to their depths—is not each divine? 
And, as one who, with closed eyes, while listening to pure 
and perfect music, may feel all the emotions experi- 
enced when viewing nature's changing form and color and 
inhaling nature’s intoxicating perfume, is not music 
blessed queen of all by reason of her power to bring to the 
service of him whose sight is sealed the quickening and in- 
spiring emotions each represents ? 
** * 


There has just come into my possession a charming little 
treatise that I wish I could give you as it is. Whole lines 
and lines upon lines of thought converge from it, one 
leading from another and covering, it seems, every 
phase and every condition of life, that is, of the better 
part of life, ‘ the life within a life.” And yet this little 
book, La Musica e I'Igiene, is really a series of 
erudite thoughts and reflections and scientific deductions 
noted down in less than two months’ time, and all spring- 
ing from a conversation that grew out of a comparatively 
casual meeting in an Italian village during a sudden tempest 
which, ‘‘ in the throat of the mountains, produced the effect 
of a Serenata del’ Inferno!” Its writer is a prominent 
scholar and philosopher and medical man, Prof. Felice La 
Torre, who says: ‘‘We profane people who cannot claim 
the title of musicians, and so who may not penetrate into 
the temple of Art, may still come close to it and walk about 
it, and if we truly love music we may feel the magic of its 
effects, and gather and store away rich treasures from its 
influence.” 

I cannot, as Isaid, give you all of Professor La Torre’s 
delightful little volume, nor even a small fraction of the 
valuable and deeply interesting historic and archzologic 
truths with which it deals; as for example, that of the find- 
ing of a first or second century fresco in the Domitillian 
cemetery in Rome, which represents Jesus Christ in the 
figure of Orpheus ; I cannot begin even to delineate all his 
fascinating lines of reasoning in his chapters on ‘‘ Fabulous 
Power and“ Psychologic Effects,” and ‘‘ Therapeutic Ef- 
fects,” and ‘‘ Pathologic Effects,” but I may give you a few 
of the instances he has so admirably cited in the latter, and 
I don’t believe I can find a better starting point for these 
instances, from the very character of the theme treated, 
than his delightful pages on the effect of bell music: ‘‘ For 
the harmony that the bell sends out into infinite space, from 
the sonorous waves and billows that unfold from it like a 
limitless sea; from the precedence given the bell at the 
times of all our festas and all our griefs, in announcing the 
greatest solemnities, in celebrating the triumphs of our 
country ; from its mingling with the cry of the new-born 
babe and the breath of the dying at all the ceremonies that 
form part of these two great facts of life—the bell holds 
the place of an unequaled voice, full of mysterious emotion 
and vibrant with nature’s own tones, wafting the joys and 
the sorrows of humanity to the highest heaven and carry- 
ing their accents through all the earth.” 

It is told of one of the most noted brigands that ever in- 


fested Sicilian soil—a man on whose head, “living or 
dead,” large prices had been set—that lured by the promise 
of rich booty he wandered far outside his usual limits one 
day. Little by little he gained upon his prize ; his victim 
was before him; his deadly weapon covered his heart, 
when, suddenly, clear and sweet and strong, from one of 
the most perfectly tuned bells in all the land, the Angelus 
chimed ; the strong hand fell to the brigand’s side ; his 
massive head drooped; a precious life was spared and a 
foul crime was averted! But wasit the prayer? No; for 
as his history has told us many times, the invocations of 
priest or preacher were powerless to move this man. It was 
the clear, rich, exquisite chiming of the perfect bell (and 
what is richer than such a chime?) forcing its music, wave 
upon wave, through his sin-hardened soul, compelling him 
to recognize Divinity ; though perhaps with only a pagan 
recognition, still to recognize it! Said Chateaubriand, who 
was always strangely moved by bell music, in his Renato: 
‘Thoughts and dreams of family, of country, of the cradle 
and the tomb ; all sorts of delicious fantasies and profound 
imaginings take form in the music of the bell as it surges 
through one’s native land.” 

Napoleon I. was no less moved by it. Passing, chatting, 
to Malmaison with Bourienne, the sound of the village bell 
brusquely interrupted the conversation ; the Emperor not 
only stopped talking, but he stopped walking—as if he 
were afraid the echo of his steps would impede the passage 
of the melody the bell tones sang. *‘ I remember what this 
harmony said to me in my early days”—he remarked to J. 
Bourienne, as if he wished to justify the ecstasy into which 
the music transported him ; and Bourienne noticed as he 
said these words that the great conqueror’s voice was full 
of tears.” On the solitary ocean-beat rocks of St. Helenahe 
cried: ‘‘ The chiming of the Angelus is wanting, and it is 
impossible for me not to wait and listen for it! The music 
of the bells never touches my ear without transporting my 
thoughts back, far back, to the days of my youth and to the 
years when I heard it first in the forests of St. Cloud!” It 
is the music of the bell that saves Roberto 7? Diavolo, and 
Faust,and Margherita. \t was the voice of the bell that 
saved fair Florence in the times of Pier Capponi. 

‘“‘ Verdi,” continues Professor La Torre, ‘‘is the Von 
Moitke of music, said Minghetti to me one day. * * * 
What consummation of phosphorus parbleu—what af- 
flux of blood, and under what rapid passages of excite- 
ment and refiection and transportation of mind must 
the brain of a composer be subjected to? We are 
obliged to agree that the brains of grand masters of 
composition are far from ordinary; if not under the con- 
tinuous action of varied and yet almost simultaneous emo- 
tions they would, perforce, burst! The functions of such 
a brain are not like the functions of any other brain, even if 
the other be the brain of a scientist.” And then Professor 
La Torre goes on with a contemporaneous line of brilliant 
circumstance and authority and reasoning, including that 
of Professor Lombroso, the great Italian cerebral and 
pathological authority, one of the first in the world, indeed, 
* * * About the influence of music, especially of sym- 
phonic music, Professor La Torre says: ‘‘ It is not a ques- 
tion of the composer, but of the form of the composition, 
and this, it is safe to say is, in musical hygiene, an 
axiom. We havea brilliant example of this truth in the fact 
that Malibran, the first time she heard Beethoven's sym- 
phony in do minor (at the Paris Conservatory), was carried 
out in convulsions! * * * 

** Music is a grand language, heard and uttered by all 
living creatures, and, like spoken language, it is most 
grateful and most salubrious when it is simplest ; so, also, 
it is sweetest and most sonorous.” The latter part of this 
chapter Professor La Torre gives to a masterly analysis be- 
tween the physical and psychical effects of the music of 
Bellini and of Wagner. The volume tells for what mala- 
dies and under what circumstances certain music shou/d 
be used, and then, again, in what maladies and under what 
circumstances it should not be used. It cites innumerable 
fascinating instances like those I have given you to prove 
the axioms and the theories it presents, and to substantiate 


its suggestions; it is, altogether speaking—that is, in its en- 
semble—one of the most original and fascinating of trea- 
tises on one of the most important and timely of subjects. 

But it is not entirely of this volume, vivacious as it is, 

and dearly as I should love to watch the discussions over 
its ‘‘ pros” and ‘‘ cons” that would be sure to spring from 
its closer acquaintance, that we are going to talk of to-day. 
Instead I want to speak of that most admirable Italian lit- 
erary-musical publication, the Rivésta Musicale [taliana, 
published every four months by the Fratelli Bocca (Book- 
sellers to His Majesty the King of Italy). In type and form 
the magazine is really an elegant publication, while its 
contributors are authorities on the subjects of which they 
treat, and not only in the country they represent. Itis a 
broad, many-sided cosmopolitan magazine, thoroughly in 
touch with the day, treating all its subjects skillfully and 
scientifically from the standpoint of the scholar, the safe, 
authoritative scholar, rather than from that of the novice. 
It is not in any way a book of réclame, but it zs a book 
of vivacious, satisfying study and research. The leading 
articles in the number just out are from the pens of 
Combarien, D’Arienzo, Torchi, Mauke, Pilo and C. Levi, 
who has contributed a most charming article, fully illus- 
trated with diagrams, on Geotopografia e la Canzone po- 
polare, 
' Naturally, anyone who has thought about music at all has 
thought more or less vaguely on this subject, but I frankly 
confess that I, for one, never began to realize the richness 
and depth of the subject until I had read Signor Levi's trea- 
tise. It has acuriously subtile bearing, too (has it not?) on 
the subject matter of Professor La Torre's work, and yet I 
venture to say the authors have never met, not even on 
paper, or if they have it has been in the most casual way. 
Is it, with the countless other little synthetic and analytic 
straws that are floating on the current of public sentiment 
just now, an indication that public attention is going to 
turn itself, even if unconsciously at first, to this subject of 
hygienic music or music and hygiene? 

Signor Levi says: ‘‘ La canzone popolare originali of 
places of a certain similarity of character and contour have 
a form that is almost always general, that is, a standard 
form that presents almost equal changes and an aspect that 
has very little variation. 

This form is indirectly influenced by the contour and 
character of the earth where the song is made. (This 
word made seems to me far more expressive than any devi- 
ation from the literal translation could be). ‘‘ Songs made 
in a country that is perfectly level have a character utterly 
different from those made in a region of hills and moun- 
tains, or in a plain surrounded by inaccessible regions, such 
as deserts and maremmas. 

Transported songs—that is, songs made in one coun- 
try and adopted by another—have the character of the 
place whence they corfie and of the place where they are 
adopted. These are the songs best known, those that we 
may best learn and study, though they may easily carry us 
into difficulty on the original form of the song. They 
would, therefore, be of minor consideration were it not for 
the important task they have of giving evidence how and 
why the same motif varies in one place and in another. 

PLAIN COUNTRY MELODIES. 

The greater part have very little modulation, and this 
modulation is generally limited to the third and fourth in- 
tervals ; when there are extensions the value of one or the 
other or of both of the terminal phrases is prolonged. In 
these songs repetition of musical phrases and perorations is 
prevalent. Examples, the popular original songs of Chieri 
and the country of the Don (in lower Russia). 

HILL MELODIES. 

The form of these songs varies according to the place 
whence they come and to which they are transported. If 
the hills and mountains are fruitful, and not very high, 
or if they are rugged and precipitous. Examples, Chi- 
vasso, Asti di Piemonte (where Italy’s delicious sparkling 
champagne is made), Superga and the most of Tuscany. 

SONGS OF THE MOUNTAINS. 
The variations in level observed in the songs of thebills are 
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much more strongly marked in the curves of mountain 
songs ; they are more improvisional, too, going directly to 
the end, and doing away with intermediary intervals. Incer- 
tain narrow Tyrolese valleys, among the loftiest and most 
rugged mountains, the untutored mountaineers sing ina way 
that is little short of marvelous, men and women together, 
with accented notes, with short, quick intervals, interlaced 
with their own peculiar call or cry, wondrously in tune, but 
at least two octaves distant from the primal or keynote. 
Examples of mountain melodies: Thibetan and Caucasian 
villages, and the little hamlets of the Tyrol. 
SEA COUNTRY SONGS, 

It must be remembered that the sea represents tothe eye 
a superficial plain entirely different from that of a valley or 
a plateau, in that it is a plain constantly moved by living 
undulations, and that its surrounding land has different 
aspects of mountain and hill and plain. The makers of the 
songs show these influences as clearly as the sea or other 
body of water itself, and the songs are as varied as the 
surroundings. Examples: Sorrento, Venice, Naples, Ge- 
noa, Sicily, Superga on the Po. 

But these melodies are the creation of generations, not 
of moments. What then of the canzone popolare of our own 
country, with all its variations of sea and land? Will our 
country give birth to many of these index melodies, and ac- 
cording to place, or will there be few leading songs intro- 
duced from chief distinguishing points and modulated by 
the different surroundings into which they are introduced? 
It really seems the latter! I believe this conformity of land 
is partly responsible for the indifferent reception of what 
has been called the new national Italian hymn, but which 
I do not believe will live long enough to be recorded other 
than as an episode of the splendid Twentieth September 
fétes. In the first place, the composer of the words is a 
resident of Rome, living here in elegant ease. In the sec- 
ond place, the chosen composer is a Triestino ; how could 
words and melody (according to Sig. Levi’s very clever 
reasoning) possibly fit each other under such varying cir- 
cumstatices of birth? At the “ prova” of the music to 
which the words were to be set—a public prova, by the way 
—all sorts of opinions were given until the very last mo- 
ment, when the three of the many melodies which had 
finally been culled from the great mass of compositions 
offered were each pronounced ‘‘ too cold,” ‘‘ too vulgar” or 
** troppa religiosa.” 

The last was chosen as the least of the three evils (and 
certainly a national hymn should have a touch of religious 
sentiment in it), but outside of a desperate effort made by 
the university students I have heard absolutely no at- 
tempts at popularizing this music. It seems doomed to 
the fate of a national hymn ordered from a certain maestro 
by His Majesty Victor Emanuel in commemoration of one 
of the greatest events of his own gloriousreign. The hymn 
was composed because it #us/ be, but with not the best of 
grace, for such composition will not come at the command 
even of aking. ‘The poor composer tried his best, but where 
was the inspiration? The hymn was finished, very credita- 
bly performed by the best of musicians in all the pomp and 
splendor of the occasion; it was applauded, and it was 
buried then and there, for nobody ever heard of it more, 
and nobody ever asked for it again. 

No, such melodies as the Ranz des Vaches, Die Wacht am 
Rhein and the Marseillaise will not come into existence at 
the command even, asI said, of a king. Sol firmly be- 
lieve it will be with Italy’s new national hymn ; so, indeed, 
that it zs being ; that is just why I haven't told you more 
about it. 

To-morrow night Pagliacci will be given at the Nazion- 
ale under the baton of the Maestro Armani, who is, I be- 
lieve, one of the very youngest and most promising direct- 
orsin Italy. He is only twenty-three, but before coming 
here he had done exceptionally brilliant service in Milan, 
directing Lohengrin at the Del Verme with wonderful suc- 
cess. He is altogether an enthusiastic, but not a noisily 
enthusiastic, director, and he possesses himself so entirely 
of that which he is to direct—places himself in such sym- 


pathy with it—that his lead is most intelligent. A smile or 
a motion is quite enough many times for his orchestra, 
which is always strangely in-harmony with him. 

The interpreters of Pagliacci will be Rosina Storchio, 
who has won much favor in music loving Berlin and played 
several successful engagements at La Scala ; the tenor Gi- 
raud, who is deservedly a prime favorite, and the baritones 
Corradetti and Caldani. 

Sometime in January—just when has not been deter- 
mined—Isabella Svicher, who has been wining high en- 
comiums at the Rossini in Venice (and who will be there 
until the end of this month), is coming to the Nazionale to 
sing in Donizetti's Lucia, which is always a drawing favor- 
ite in Italy. 

Signorina Svicher is Italy’s Ellen Beach Yaw—that is, 
she is as near Miss Yaw as any singer Italy can claim at 
present. Her upper register is the same, but her lower 
notes are not nearly as extended ; her voice, too, though 
extremely sweet, is of very light quality. Her Italian début 
will be an occasion of great interest. It is not even imag- 
ined yet, outside those most concerned. 

At the Fondo in Naples, which is to be opened shortly, 
the two old operas Il Matrimonio Regreto and 
Giannina e Bernardone are booked for early presenta- 
tion. The announcement is received with unbounded satis- 
faction. 

Word has just come to me of Marconi’s magnificent suc- 
cess in Lucrezia Borgia at the Teatro Reale in Madrid, 
together with the fact that the management is doing its 
utmost to obtain an extension of the Italian tenor’s en- 
gagement. 

One of the events of this, the 311th year since the 
foundation of Rome’s famous Royal Academy of Santa 
Cecilia, is the present establishment of two premium con- 
courses: First—Trio for violin, violoncello and piano in 
guatiro tempi. Second—Sonata for organ, in ¢re tempi. 
The compositions premiumed will be executed at a formal 
and fully officered tornata to be held in the Accademia 
November 22, 1896. The compositions must be written in 
parts and submitted to Professor Parisotti, secretary of 
the Liceo, before 12 o’clock April 30, 1896. 

Another important concourse just announced is the Ba- 
ruzzi in Bologna, for 5,000 lire. The object of com- 
petition is an opera adapted for presentation in one of the 
first theatres ; the orchestration of the opera, the libretto 
and the comprehensive manuscript to be handed in together 
at the Communal Office of Public Instruction in Bologna 
not later than March 31 of 1897. 

The fortunate opera at the last Baruzzi concourse (for to 
win there means much, very much indeed !) was Consuelo 
—taken from Georges Sand’s romance of the same name, 
and set to music and libretto by Giacomo Orefice. 

1 am informed that the Valkyrie is to be the curtain raiser 
at the Argentina, whose managers propose to present it 
with full and splendid accessories ; nearly 500,000 frs. have 
already been appropriated for the scenic part alone of this 
presentation. Of the cast, which promises us great per- 
fection, I will tell you more anothertime. It will be alto- 
gether a most interesting event in. the lyric history not 
only of Rome, but of Italy. 

And tow ‘‘ I must away” to hear an especial ‘‘ prova” of 
Collina’s La Farnarina, which, as I told you, will occupy 
the boards of the Nazionale very soon. Of this, too, I will 
tell you in my next. Tueo. Tracy. 








Strassburg.—On November 21 the first theatrical 
work of the Strassburg composer August Scharrer was pro- 
duced at the City Theatre with great success. The 
libretto, styled a musical legend, treats of an island cursed 
by God with perpetual darkness, which is at length dis- 
pelled by a young maiden who sacrifices her love and her 
life for her country. The music is characterized by deep 
feeling and wide knowledge, and is in the new style; it 
displays great dramatic and lyric invention. The work 
has been accepted by several theatres. 


The Art of Retiring. 
NOVEMBER 30, 1895. 
Editors The Musical Courier : 
HILE the article does not cal! for an answer, 
if you will give me enough of your valuable space 
I should like to make reply to the editorial Enduring 
Value of a Reputation in Tux Musicat Covurizr of October 
16, 1895, in which you cite several instances in which noted 
performers’ or singers’ powers are on the wane, and speak 
as if in surprise at the public receiving them with the same 
enthusiasm as when they were in full possession of their 
powers. 

Being musicians yourselves, you perhaps do not consider 

the fact that the majority of concert goers is composed of 
people who like music, but have not naturally acute enough 
ears to detect such things as false intonation, many of them 
not knowing one note from another by the sound. I mean 
by that that they know that there isa difference, but are 
not able to tell one from another. You speak of Remenyi 
as one instance, saying, ‘‘ Past the time, perhaps, when he 
can hear the effect of his own continually impure intona- 
tion, guilty of errors in technic which would shame a youth- 
ful amateur, able for no more than a feeble pantomime of 
the ¢/an which was once his original gift, he played under 
the shelter of an old-time reputation and brought down the 
house. There was a shadow of his once confusingly brill- 
iant tricks,” &c. , 
This same public, which is probably tone deaf, does not 
know enough about music to know whether he made a mis- 
take or not, and does not care so long as he keeps up a 
semblance of brilliancy. 
Some one was saying to me the other day in speaking of 
this that maybe it was generosity on the part of the 
public that was the cause of this, and that after all it 
seemed only right after they had been favorites so long and 
it was pitiful to ignore them now. 

I say no, most EMPHATICALLY NO; they have held the 
field long enough, and by staying in are simply hurting 
themselves, while at the same time they are keeping out 
the young, strong ones from the notice they deserve. 
When I say hurting themselves I mean in this way: if 
only they would retire now they would always be thought 
of as great actors. It is no love of art that keeps them at 
it, but simply the love of money. Take Patti for instance. 
Everybody ridicules her now, while if only she had retired 
ten or twenty years ago she would never have been sub- 
jected to the unpleasant knowledge that the public saw 
her failings. She would have always been the greatest 
diva. And not only that, she could by retiring at the 
right time have kept all other singers from towering above 
her, for by retiring when her voice was perfect every new 
singer would have been spoken of thus: “‘ She is great, but 
of course not equal to Patti.” 

By not singing Patti could always have stood aloof. 
And then instead of hearing them say, ‘‘ Why doesn’t Patti 
retire ?” she would have had the pleasure of hearing them 
say, ‘‘Wuy pip Patti retire? We will never have her 
equal.” Now she is more famous for her farewell tours 
than for her singing. Yours truly, 

Lin C, Lune. 

Tiffin, Seneca County, Ohio. 








Samara.—The Greek composer Spiro Samara in his 
latest work, The Taming of the Shrew, followed Verdi, and 
not the blood and murder school of the new Italian com- 
posers. The libretto is described as one of the best that 
has appeared for years in Italy, and follows Shakespeare's 
text closely, except in reducing the parts of Azanca and 
Lucenzio to give more room for Catherine and Petruccio. 
Unfortunately Samara’s music has not succeeded in making 
it a real comic opera, for it is too much in operetta tone, 
and anything comic in it is borrowed from Rossini, Mozart 
and Cimarosa. The melodies lack freshness and spon- 
taneity and the orchestration is reminiscent of the Meister- 
singer. 
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Boston, Mass., December 8, 1895. 

HE first concert of the Cecilia, twentieth season, 

Mr. Lang conductor, was held in Music Hall the 5th. 

The tenor solos—for the Quid sum miser was presented 

as a solo, and not by all the first tenors—were sung ad- 

mirably by Mr. J. C. Bartlett. The eight pairs of kettle 

drums were present, but the four small orchestras of brass 

instruments were far from answering the demands of 

Berlioz ; neither were the percussion instruments, except 
the kettle drums, all there. 

I doubt whether Berlioz saw much in the text of the 
Requiem except those passages that refer directly to the 
last dread Trump and the theatrical terrors of the Judg- 
ment as understood by centuries of rigid believers. The 
idea of a separate personal judgment in which the man is 
finally condemned by his better self is to me more terrible 
than all these stage effects and the belching of brass and 
the pounding of drums. 

I knew aman years ago who had written the long looked 
for great American play. He was a reporter attached to 
the New York Herald. A manager in San Francisco 
talked of bringing out the play, for he knew the cleverness 
of the author. He naturally wished to read it. The man- 
uscript was returned with this note in pencil : ‘* Impossible. 
Last act is the Day of Judgment. Our stage is not big 
enough.” 

This comment might be well applied to the Requiem of 
Berlioz. Long had he dreamed of the supreme, tumultu- 
ous expression of the Last Day. Inthe mass, afterward 
burned by him, that he wrote for St. Roch—the mass that 
was given in 1827, St. Cecilia’s Day, at Saint Eustache—he 
was chiefly inspired by the Et iterum venturus, which 
was accentuated by the use of six trumpets, four horns, 
three trombones and two ophicleides. You will find the 
phrase given to the chorus in a letter of Berlioz to Hum- 
bert Ferrand, Lettres Intimes, pp. 5, 6, and in this 
letter he tells his emotion ‘‘ at the sight of this picture of 
the last judgment, at this announcement, sung by six 
basses in unison ; at this terrible clangor tribarum, at these 
cries of fright from the multitude, represented by the 
chorus.” Yet he was not satisfied. He meditated an 
oratorio, then an opera in three acts, Le Dernier Jour du 
Monde.” 

The sketch of the libretto was as follows: A tyrant 
rules over the earth ; corrupt civilization ; impious court ; 
a handful of religious people. Warand victory. Combats 
of slaves in a circus. Female slaves resist the desires of 
the conqueror. Atrocities. The chief of the religious re- 
proaches the despot and announces the end of the world. 
The despot immediately organizes an orgy. The feature 
of this entertainment is a burlesque judgment day. There 
is the valley of Jehosaphat; winged children wind 
little trumpets; imitation corpses quit their tombs; the 
tyrant plays the part of the judge ; suddexly there is a real 
earthquake ; true angels blow terribly the last trump ; ‘‘ the 
true Christ appears, and the genuine Last Judgment be- 
gins.” Berlioz knew the meaning of sarcasm and irony. 
This scenario pases that he had no senseof humor. After 


the Requiem was performed nothing more was heard about 
any Judgment scene. 

ls this Tuba mirum, the pivotal point of the Requiem, 
of genuine artistic effect? Or does it merely stun? I can 
offer no personal opinion, for I have never heard a really 
satisfactory performance of it. But it seems to me that 
the first six measures, followed by the solo gong in Cheru- 
bini’s Requiem in C minor, strikes greater terror to the 
soul, and by simple means. ; 

It seems to me that outside of the spectacular points of 
the ritual Berlioz was neither interested nor interesting in 
this mass. I admit the ingenious beauty of the Salva 
Me and the Et lux perpetua, the ethereal Sanctus and 
the final Quia pius es. Thrilling are the strange or- 
chestral effects at the opening of the Agnus Dei and 
that inspired progression from D major to B major in the 
Introit. On the other hand, there are dreary wastes of 
stiff, awkward part-writing. The Lacrymosa is for the 
great part cheap and vulgar, the alla capella chorus is 
wrung out with sweat, and Lord, that Hosanna with the 
final banal flourish ! 

The performance was surprisingly respectable. The 
confirmed lover of Berlioz might justly protest against this 
adjective. There was false intonation in the Introit, you 
might have quarreled occasionally with tempos taken by 
Mr. Lang, who has a child-like faith in the inflexible 
authority of metronomic directions; there were too few 
trombones to secure the desired effect in the Hostias; but 
when you consider the difficulties, which are enormous, the 


performance on the whole was a creditable one. 
* i ” 
The program of the seventh Symphony concert, Decem- 
ber 7, the 1,330th performance by the orchestra, and the 
717th performance in Boston, was as follows: 


Overture, Nature (first time).............cccsesseccecees Dvorak 
Concerto for piano, No. 2,G minor................00 Saint-Saéns 
Overture to Donna Diana (first time).......,......... Reznicek 
Symphony No. 1, B flat major ..............ceeseeeees Schumann 


The feature of the concert, 1n spite of the many excel- 
lences in the performance of Mr. Martinus Sieveking, was 
the acquaintanceship with Reznicek’s overture. I do not 
know whether you have heard it in New York ; it is likely 
that you know it; here in Boston novelties come late. 
This overture is conspicuous for its spontaneity, grace, 
originality, and, above all, for its true comedy spirit. It is 
the teudency of many Germans to exhaust the resources of 
the orchestra and the patience of the hearers by attempting 
to be profound and symbolical when they are setting a 
light and sparkling subject to music. This overture of 
Reznicek is full of chatter, badinage, woman’s laughter, 
playful intrigue, ironical reflections. Itself is pure comedy 
from beginning to end. Masterly is the treatment of the 
chief theme, and the instrumentation is a surprise and a 
delight. 

I hunted about to learn something of Emil Nikolaus von 
Reznicek. The Signa/e said lately that he was the son of 
an officer of high rank; that he was born in Vienna in 
1860, and that about 1880 he studied at the Leipsic Conserv- 
atory. 

Does anyone over here know the merits or the weak- 
nesses of these operas by him: The Maid of Orleans, 
Prague, 1887; Satanella, Prague, 1888; Emmerich For- 
tuna, Prague, 1889? Reznicek is his own librettist. A 
requiem mass by him was performed in Prague in Novem- 
ber, 1894. 

The overture by Dvordk seemed inconsequential and 
long drawn out. The dress was brave and glittering, but 
the body was poorly nourished and of little substance. 

Mr. Martinus Sieveking is a pianist of fluent and equally 
developed technic. His touch 1s eminently agreeable. In 
bravura passages he plays as a rule with crystalline clear- 
ness and with a certain unostentatious distinction. And 
there was something last evening very charming about his 
performance. He came dangerously near belittling the 
first movement by an abuse of ritardando, and the first 


measures of the second movement were none too clear. 
But with these exceptions his performance was such as to 
elicit genuine admiration. The audience, charmed by 
him, recalled him again and again. Pup HAs. 


> 


Boston Music Notes. 
Boston, December 7, 1895, 
On Monday evening Mr. Emil Tiferro, assisted by Miss 
Aagot Lunde and Mr. Heinrich Schuécker, will give a 
concert in Steinert Hall. The program promises to be 
an interesting one. 





iin idinncssckies cdncsenthvons avnteipiadiad Ch, Gounod 
I as honk dinih das cithes diiewd tikes cxenavekcnee A. Rubinstein 
Mr. Tiferro. 

Maiden with the Lips so Rosy............sccceccecccsceess J. Gall 
Nissun lo Sa (Barcarola),............sccccccecceces L. Vannuccini 
Miss Lunde. 

PONS vccnct sina cdi ee etnet nies tac tciwio neice’ Godefroid 
WORN SS E8. e ai Soicydeba bake cdees Coveddcas Rossini-Alvars 
Mr. Schuécker. 

O, Lass Dich Halten, Gold’ne Stunde.................. O. Jensen 
RICCI 65k i ba kia uE eV bide bs cndbnd von bcanen R. Franz 
Wareham ovis lb oe AS AE asin ahs bk nc zeade A. Tosti 
Mr. Tiferro. 

Duetts— 
Der Engel......+++-+-+- ) oo. ccccecsererecuees A. Rubinstein 
Wanderers Nachtlied... } 


Mr. Schuécker. 
Das Wirthshaus... 


Letzte Hoffnung.. eebvapsnedbwevabscceviccabivebes F. Schubert 
The Erlking....... 
Mr. Tiferro. 

Dee OGG, Fo5 o. eC S His BHA Reais Bae ESS C. Reinecke 
Spey: PUR ois bs Bays Gives Hiiea speed ci cwiies J. Dannstrém 
Miss Lunde. 

TD BO. ic aN pains Spite obids Sods Rnivezcdcueatannis O. Richberg 

Am Stillen Herd (from the opera Die Meister- 
NINES hai divne eVencdteneddusdeseptinds dhaanecne on R."Wagner 
Mr. Tiferro. 


At the memorial services in honor of Alexander H. Rice, 
in Music Hall on Tuesday evening, the Herbert Johnson 
Quintet Club, of Boston, assisted by Mr. Joseph L. White, 
sang a number of appropriate anthems. 

Miss Emma Hosford sang at Mrs. Gardiner G. Ham- 
mond’s Thanksgiving evening after the large family din- 
ner. Miss Hosford has a studio in the Pierce Building. 
She has received a warm welcome from her many Boston 
friends this winter, and they are all delighted at her return 
to the city. Miss Hosford will also sing at Mrs. Robinson's 
lecture on Monday morning. 

Mrs. L. P. Morrill sang last Friday night for the Meta- 
physical Club at Association Hall, and with Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore was tendered a reception at the close of the 
evening's entertainment. Mrs. Morrill holds her second 
reception on Wednesday, December 11, from 4 to 6. 

At the Festival Concert, Salem, Mass., last week, Mr. C. 
L. Staats was one of the soloists. He also played at the 
Mount Hermon Lecture Course on Thanksgiving, when Mr. 
Heinrich Schuécker, Mr. Wulf Fries and Miss Eve Mae 
Clark were also soloists. 

A lecture on December 16, in Association Hall, promises 
to be of much interest. The subject is ‘‘ Chanties, or Sea 
(Hauling) Songs,” their history and use. The songs will 
be illustrated by sailors from sea going vessels. Mr. Henry 
C. Lahee, who will deliver the lecture, has given much time 
and research to these songs and has classified them as out- 
ward bound, second dog watch and homeward bound. 
There are many people living in this vicinity who have 
probably heard these songs sung on shipboard years ago. 

At the Bradford Academy concert on Wednesday after- 
noon Miss Bertha Cushing sang as an encore The Scythe 
Song, words by Andrew Lang, the music by Mrs. Conway 
Blanchard, a charming little song written especially for 
Miss Cushing's voice. Mrs. Blanchard isa pupil of Miss 
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Clara Munger, and this is her only composition. It is 
hoped that she will find time to write other songs. 
Miss Elsie Lincoln, Miss Edith Castle, Mr. H. Gittus 
Lonsdale, Mr. Frank Kennedy and Mr. Bertram Shapleigh 
gave concerts on Wednesday afternoon and evening and 
Saturday afternoon and evening in Association Hall. 
Miss Edith Castle has been heard at a number of con- 
certsand musicals during the past month and has many en- 
gagements booked for the winter. On Wednesday evening 
she sang in the Central Church as well as in Association 
Hall, Friday afternoon at the Vendome and last week with 
Miss Harriet Whittier at a private reception on Common- 
wealth avenue. 
Mr. Jerome Hanshue, a pupil of Mr. A. J. Hubbard, and 

a member of Mr. Hubbard’s opera class, has been engaged 
by the Castle Square Theatre and will be heard in a number 
of operas during the winter. Mr. Hanshue and Miss Edith 
Mac Gregor sang at Gloucester Wednesday evening in the 
Rose Maiden cantata, both receiving high compliments for 
their work. 

Miss Gertrude Franklin's pupils’ recital will take 
place in Steinert Hall December 12 at 4 o'clock in 
the afternoon. On Monday afternoon Miss Franklin 
will give a song recital at the same place, when she will be 
assisted by Miss Chase, Mrs. Loring and Signor Tirindelli, 
his first public appearance in Boston. Mis: Franklin will 
sing four of Signor Tirindelli's songs—Love'’s Seasons, 
Amour—which is in manuscript—Cosa Dira la Gente?, and 
Amore Amor !, which have not as yet been published in this 
country. Signor Tirindelli will play a sonata by Tartini 
written in 1692. He will also accompany Miss Franklin in 
a group of songs. 

A second season of the Brookline Young People’s Con- 
certs is announced, to be given on the afternoons of Jan- 
uary 2, 15 and 29, and February 13, under the management 
of Miss Theodora Cabot and Mrs. H. H. Gallison, and an 
exceptionally interesting and instructive course is prom- 
ised, with musicians of the first rank. The concerts will 
be but an hour in duration, and their educational character 
will be strictly adhered to. 

The Euterpe Mandolin, Banjo and Harp Club, assisted 
by Miss Dora P. Damon, cornetist, will make their first 
public appearance since returning from Europe at the mu- 
sicale to be given next Wednesday evening at the Young 
Men’s Christian Union. 

The violin recital by M. Delisle de Larapidie was given 
in the hall of the Theosophical Society, No. 24 Mount 
Vernon street, Friday evening. 

The members of the Harmony Club held their regular 
meeting Thursday evening at the clubrooms, No. 136 
Boylston street. A program of music and readings was 
given by Mrs. Harry Bailey, reader ; Mrs. Mattie Spiller, 
clarinetist ; Mrs. Eben Bailey, soprano soloist, and Mr. 
Eben Bailey, pianist. 

Miss Gertrude Capen, on account of a decided increase 
in the size of her audience, held her fourth pupils’ recital 
in the vestry of the New South Church, instead of in the 
parlors as formerly. Miss Capen read a unique setting of 
her own to violin and piano accompaniment. Miss Frances 
Burnham assisted. 

The First Corps of Cadets has again called Mr. R. A. 
Barnet to its aid, and he has produced a new burlesque, 
entitled The Strange Adventures of Jack and the Bean- 
stalk, which the cadets will give at the Tremont Theatre 
in February. The music is by Mr. A. B. Sloane, of Balti- 
more. Principals, chorus and dancers are already hard at 
work on the new piece, and rehearsals are held at the 
armory every Monday and Thursday evenings, under the 
direction of Messrs. Seymour, Barnet and Sloane. The 
costumes and dances will be novel, asusual. The favorites 
of former years will be in the cast and the corps will also 
present some new performers, of which it seems to havean 
unlimited supply. 

Walter Damrosch’s Opera Company will come to the Bos- 
ton Theatre on Monday evening, February 3, for a season 
of twelve performances, embracing the first five evenings 
and the Saturday matinée of each week. No performances 
are to be given Saturday evenings, so as to avoid a conflict 
with the Symphony concerts. The repertory has been ar- 
ranged as follows : 

FIRST WEEK. 


February 3—Lohengrin.... ooo. ceecece ee eeeeeeee Wagner 
“ 4—Die Walkiire.. 
mF BaF ens av seapoceres ccverecmcnbteess Beethoven 
“a PEER s cic asevsccecascecenss 
“ 7—Die Meistersinger....... ...... eeitvesasks Wagner 
“ 8—(mat.) Tristan and Isolde..... 
SECOND WEEK. 

February 10—The Scarlet Letter.............. Walter Damrosch 
(In English, First performance in America.) 
February 11—Der Freischiitz............ ep esientestdavesé Weber 

os 12—Gétterdammerung.... 
~ 18—Tannhauser.......... SnKpC Ks © 6 t0uawa Seba Wagner 
oe 14—Lohengrin............ 


15—(mat.) The Scarlet Letter Walter Damrosch 

The Boston C. E. Gospel Chorus will give a grand con- 
cert on Thursday evening, December 19, in Music Hall, 
Boston, for the purpose of raising money to be sent to the 
relief of the Armenians in this time of terrible distress and 


eeeeeee 








Peirce, violin soloist, accompanied by Mr. H. P. Chelius. 
The Boston Singers’ Male Quartet, composed of Mr. T. E. 
Johnson, Mr. J. F. Hanshue, Mr. W. W. Walker and Mr. 
W. H. Clark, will assist with quartet and solo numbers. 
The Day sisters—Misses Hattie, Avis and Helen Day—will 
give duets and trios. 

Miss Charlotte W. Hawes’ lecture on bells will be de- 
livered in Copley Hall next Monday afternoon at three 
o'clock, and will be illustrated by the Shipp brothers, bell 
ringers, and by the choir of the Arlington Street Church. 

The auction sale of subscription seats for the coming 
season of grand opera, beginning February 17, 1896, at 
Mechanics Building, under the direction of Abbey, Schoeffel 
& Grau, will be held at the Tremont Theatre on Thursday, 
December 12, at 4 o’clock P. M. 





Singing or Declamation? 

To the Editor of the New York Times: 
LTHOUGH I am an amateur, I have been for 
many years a devotee of music and have had oppor- 
tunity of hearing many of the first vocal artists of this (and 
I may say, of a past) generation, from Sontag to Melba, and 
from Mario to De Reszké. The result of my observation 
and experience I will, with your kind permission, endeavor 
to embody in the tollowing brief remarks. 

I think there is nothing more patent to the lover and the 
unprejudiced critic of music than the fact that, as a rule, 
the Germans cannot sing. The later works of Wagner do 
not require for their interpretation artists skilled in the di- 
vine art of bel canto, but those practiced in musical decla- 
mation (a very different thing), and who combine with it a 
superior knowledge of the art of acting. With modern 
operas of the German school the orchestra is predominant, 
the voice alone a mere auxiliary, but I acknowledge this is 
not altogether so when the voice and the acting are con- 
sidered in conjunction. 

Now, I fancy there are, in these days, but few musicians, 
be they amateur or professional, but will acknowledge that, 
in a general sense, the Germans lead the world in music, 
both as to their composers and perhaps (instrumental) ex- 
ecutants, but as vocalists pure and simple they are im- 
mensely inferior to Italians or those who have been taught 
to sing in the Italian school. Perhaps a great deal of what 
appears to be musical declamation in Wagner’s operas 
might appear quite differently if sung by artists educated 
in this school, and who had (feminine) something besides a 
cat-like note in their voices, or (masculine) a roughness and 
inflexibility inconsistent with the production of agreeable 
tones. The voice! the voice! For Heaven’s sake let us 
have the voice ! 

Now I think some such ideas as these must have actuated 
the musical critic of the 7zmes (the best in the country) in 
writing some weeks (or was it months?) ago, an article 
wherein he advocated the production of German opera 
with the aid of Italian artists or those educated in the art 
of the bel canto, not necessarily Italians—they may be 
Poles, Spaniards, or Europeans of countries other than 
France or Germany—who know how to act. When this 
consummation is effected, Wagner and other great com- 
posers of his school will receive a more efficient interpreta- 
tion than heretofore. OL_p Sracsr. 
New York, December 2, 1895.— 7zmes. 





Weimar. 
WEIMAR, November 26, 1895. 
INCE my last letter there have been several 
events of interest here ; the first was a concert given 

by Willy Burmester in conjunction with Ernest Hutcheson, 
a young pianist who is making a name in Germany. 
The E flat major sonata for violin and piano by Beethoven 
was a treat one seldom has the privilege of enjoying. Bur- 
mester has been so thoroughly and favorably criticised in 
Tue Musicat Courier by Mr. Abell that any further re- 
marks from me would be superfluous, only I wish to say 
that his classical playing impresses me even more than his 
technic. Hutcheson proved himself on this occasion a 
most worthy companion to Burmester, and the two artists 
played with one mind and soul, Altogether it was an ideal 
performance. Burmester played also the Faust Fantasie 
by Wieniawski, several small numbers, and his own ar- 
rangement of Paganini’s Witches’ Dance; of course the 
latter piece teems with almost insuperable difficulties. It 
is no light task to accompany such a program as the above, 
especially considering the tempi Burmester sometimes 
takes in the Paganini piece, and occasionally one would 
think it impossible for the piano to keep pace with the 
violin, but the pianist was perfectly equal to the occasion 
and did not miss a note. 
And now a word about the final piano solos. Hutcheson 
played the C major fantasie of Schumann splendidly, and 
created quite a sensation with some Chopin studies, par- 
ticularly the one in thirds and that known as the Revolu- 
tion study, which Chopin is said to have composed on re- 
ceiving news of an insurrection in Poland. In the first 
number the player revealed himself as an earnest musician, 
and the studies gave him an opportunity of showing off his 
gigantic technic. 


Symphony to Dante’s Divine Comedy was given. This 
work is rarely performed, and was interesting chiefly on 
that account. 

Conrad Ansorge played the Beethoven E flat major con- 
certo, and showed us just how it should #of be done. | 
was painfully surprised to hear such a bad performance 
after his brilliant recitals here last winter, and I can only 
attribute it to the fact that he has been hard at work lately 
on a composition for orchestra, which was produced at the 
same concert without making any favorable impression. 
Far more interesting was the last theatre concert, in which 
Hugo Becker, the celebrated virtuoso and court ’cellist to 
the Grand Duke of Baden, played his new concerto. It is 
an interesting work, distinctly superior to the average vir- 
tuoso compositions written for ‘cello. The form is very 
modern, as the following short analysis will show: The 
first subject in A major is bright and vigorous ; the second, 
in the orthodox dominant key, of a more singing character. 
The development is important, and contains some choir 
contrapuntal work ; it leads to a peroration for the orches- 
tra, after which the adagio immediately follows. This 
consists of a slow, somewhat Wagnerian theme in C sharp 
minor, with an alternative melody of waltz-like rhythm in 
D flat. After a repetition of the slow subject the muted 
horn suddenly enters with the original A major theme, 
which is now repeated at length, as is also the second sub- 
ject, transposed in the usual manner to thetonic. The 
coda brings some new matter, and abounds in extremely 
difficult double stopping for the ’cello, whichleads the work 
to a brilliant and effective conclusion, 

The orchestra is well written for throughout, and plays 
avery important part, but without ever putting the solo 
instrument into the background. Herr Becker was most 
enthusiastically received, and played two solo numbers 
with piano accompaniment and had a double encore. 

Epw. W. Oszorn. 








Dusseldorf.—Benjamin Godard’s La Vivandiére was 
given on November 15 at the City Theatre, Diisseldorf, for 
the first timein Germany. Frau Felicia Kaschowska sang 
the title réle. In Spite of the weakness of the text the 
opera made a success, and will soon be produced at the 
Court Theatre, Dresden. 


Munich,.—The Court Opera of Munich is preparing for 
the second half of its season a revival of Don Juan. The 
original score of the work is in the possession of Mme. 
Viardot Garcia in Paris, and the opera was produced for 
the first time in Prague, October 24, 1787. The bill an- 
nounced it as Don Giovani Ossia il Dissoluto punito, 
drama giocoso in due atti con balli analoghi, Parole dél 
Signor Alberte da Ponte, musica del celebre maestro Sign. 
Amadeo Mozart. For this production Intendant Possart 
will try for the first time the “ rotary stage” invented by 
Karl Lautenschlager, which will permit the numerous 
changes of scene to be made without a drop scene. 


Fritz Spahr’s Playing.—Fritz Spahr is now on a 
concert tour with the singers Carl Gregori and Margarethe 
Grosschupf. This talented young violinist recently played 
the G minor sonata by Tartini and the air by Bach, also the 
cavatina by Raff, at a concert at Leipsic. The Leipsic 
critic Professor Vogel said the following about our young 
artist : 

Fritz Spahr’s rendering of Tartini's sonata in G minor, the air 
by Bach, and Raff's Cavatina, again demonstrated this virtuosos 
superior talent. His large tone and depth of expression made a 
lasting impression on all present.— Zeipaiger Neueste Nachrichten. 
Fritz Spahr began the concert with the G minor sonata by 
Tartini. Spahr has a very large tone and a sure technic. He 
also had great success with the well-known beautiful air by Bach 
and Raff's well-liked cavatina.—Leipsiger 7 agedlatt. 
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NOTICE. 





* THE MUSICAL COURIER” DOES NOT CLUB WITH 
ANY OTHER PUBLICATION, AND ALL REPRESENTA- 
TIONS OF THAT NATURE ARE WITHOUT AUTHORITY 
FROM THE MUSICAL COURIER COMPANY. 


“THE MUSICAL COURIER” DOES NOT HAVE ANY 
FREE LIST, AND ITS COMPLEMENT OF EXCHANCES 
HAS ASSUMED SUCH PROPORTIONS THAT IT IS IM- 
POSSIBLE TO MAKE ANY ADDITIONS THERETO. 


_-— 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS TO INSURE PROMPT DELIVERY 
OF “THE MUSICAL COURIER” SHOULD REMIT THE 
AMOUNT OF THEIR SUBSCRIPTION WITH THE 
ORDER. PONY 1 

IT 18 NOT ALWAYS POSSIBLE TO FILL ORDERS 
FOR BACK NUMBERS OF “THE MUSICAL COURIER” 
UPON THE DAY OF THEIR RECEIPT, BECAUSE IN 
MANY INSTANGES THE EDITION IS ENTIRELY OUT, 
AND IT IS NECESSARY TO WAIT FOR SUCH RETURNS 
AS MAY COME FROM THE DISTRIBUTING ACENCIES. 
EACH ORDER IS ENTERED IN ITS TURN AND FILLED 
IN ITS TURN, BUT DELAYS ARE AT TIMES UNAVOID- 
ABLE. 


iF ANY OF OUR READERS ARE UNABLE TO PUR- 
CHASE THE CURRENT ISSUE OF “THE MUSICAL 
COURIER” AT THE NEWS STANDS, BOOK STORES OR 
AT ANY PLACE WHERE PERIODICALS ARE OFFERED 
FOR SALE, WE CONSIDER IT AFAVOR IF THEY WILL 
NOTIFY THIS OFFICE, GIVING THE ADDRESS OF THE 
STORE OR STAND ANDO THE DATE ON WHICH “ THE 
MUSICAL COURIER” WAS ASKED FOR, 


EXT Friday afternoon and Saturday night the 
Philharmonic Society gives its second public re- 
hearsal and second concert of the season, and the pro- 
gram is devoted entirely to Beethoven. We wonder if 
the orchestra is rehearsing sufficiently for a task so dif- 
ficult, so inspiring and so vast in its scheme, or are we 
to have the same rough, coarse string work and lack 
of homogeneous production generally as the first con- 
cert betrayed? There can be no orchestral finish 
without adequate rehearsal, and no matter who the 
conductor may be he cannot give an artistic reading 
without rehearsal. 


HE Italian Minister for Trade has issued orders 
respecting copyright as follows: 1. No pro- 
grams or announcements are to be sanctioned by the 
authorities unless a written permission for the 
performance of the work, signed by the author or 
his assigns, is submitted to the prefect. 2. Perform- 
ances in coffee or beer houses or in the streets are 
not to be permitted unless it is shown that no copy- 
right is violated. 3. Titles of pieces are not to be 
altered, curtailed or lengthened. 4. In the case of 
benefit or charity performances, unless the author 
expressly renounces all or part of his royalties, no 
deduction is to be made from said royalties on the 
plea of charity. 
S there no way to revive interest in music in such 
a great city as St. Louis? The Damrosch Opera 
Company reaps a profit in Cincinnati, a large profit 
in Chicago, and even Louisville pays handsomely for 
two performances, and the advance sales at New Or- 
leans and Denver were as large on Saturday week as 
the total receipts in St. Louis, from which Damrosch 
narrowly escaped without a loss. The Melba Concert 
Company, which drew $4,000, $5,000 and $6,000 houses 
in all large cities, dropped to $3,000 in St. Louis—the 
lowest point reached, and smaller cities surpassed 
this sum by far. Is there no local pride? These two 
experiences will keep all high-class musical artists 
outside of St. Louis. What is the trouble? Cannot 
Messrs. Epstein, or Mr. Kroeger, or Mr. Malmene, or 
Mr. Kunkel, or Mr, Otten explain this and help to re- 
vive interest in music there? 


HE Civil Senate of the Royal Court of Ratisbon 
is struggling with a ticklish case. Director 
Gottscheid engaged a lady named Callies to sing at 
the city theatre, and she is now suing him for a 
month’s salary. He refuses to pay, alleging that his 
contract was made with Fraulein Callies, and that as 
she is no Fraulein but a Frau the contract is void. 
The court has referred the matter to what the Ger- 
mans call Sachverstindigen, who will have to decide if 
it is of importance for a director to know whether a 
dramatic soprano is Mrs. or Miss. Doubtless these 
referees will be assisted as a most sachverstindig au- 
thority by the gentleman who transformed the Miss 
intoa Mrs. The city of Ratisbon is a pious city—is 
it not famous for its plain song publications ?—and is 
very much excited, gespannt, over the probable result. 
What would Ratisbon do if its manager were to en- 
gage our own Lillian Russell or our Venezuela dar- 
ling, Teresa Carrefio, or—or—. No, we dare not go 
further. 

The Bavarian Parliament meanwhile is exercised 
about the new Deutsche Theater, which is regarded 
as the most dangerous of all Satan’s devices, and a 
clerical member declared it would be no misfortune 
if the whole building, instead of a piece of scaffold- 
ing, had fallen down and crushed the ‘‘ grunting 
muse.” Judic was likewise discussed, with the result 
that the police stopped the performance of Niniche 
and the production of Parfum. But Intendant Pos- 
sart sweetly smileth as he counts over the receipts at 
the box office, and talks of Das Hrhadene and art for 
art’s sake. 





BEETHOVEN. 

N December 16, 1770, Beethoven was born. The 
various societies that foster musical art in this 
country will celebrate the event in a befitting man- 
ner, and once more we will be reminded of the fact 
that the greatest composer in the history of music is 
Ludwig Beethoven. In the clash and roar of modern 
cymbals (Paul Verlaine truly calls it ‘‘cymbalism ”) 
we are apt to forget the fact. Let us purge our ears 
of the rant and rubbish which masquerade as great 
music, and reverently and fervently worship at the 
shrine of that great, that wonderful tone master, 





Beethoven ! 


CABLEGRAM. 
BRESLAU, Germany, December 8, 1895. 
EINHOLD HERMAN’S opera Vineta had its 
premiére here last night. It was a most pro- 
nounced success. The composer was called a dozen 
times. O, FLOERSHEIM. 





A TENDENCY. 
N an interview with a Aera/d correspondent in 
Paris Sarah Bernhardt said some things about her 
forthcoming tour in America. After recounting her 
repertory she spoke of Daudet’s L’Arlésienne, which 
has not yet been played in Paris. 

‘The part is a small one,” said Bernhardt, “ but it 
is pretty. Then we shall play Bizet’s music. You 
know that in America there is an admirable opera 
house, with an excellent orchestra. Now my dream 
was to play in opera; that is, to declaim the 
words to the accompaniment of music. You will see 
that in this direction the future of the theatre lies. 
Wagner is guiding us along that path.” 

This speech from the greatest of French dramatic 
artists shows the lyric tendency of the drama. Con- 
stantly are pieces being written in which the massed 
effect of music, color and picturesque groupings are 
suggestive of the Wagnerian music drama. Handel 
in Germany and Izeyl in France are two widely di- 
verging applications of the principle, although Haupt- 
mann’s work is a masterpiece, and the French piece 
only glorified melodrama. In a recent conversation 
the distinguished dramatic critic of the New York 
Times, Mr, E. A. Dithmar, expressed himself in the 
same vein as Madame Bernhardt. He spoke of the 
superb work of Calvé in Cavalleria Rusticana, and 
the remarkable impersonations of Maurel, his /ago 
and his Fal/s‘af. Mr. Dithmar declared, having no 
rivals on the dramatic stage, music will certainly be 
the prime factor in the art productions of the twen- 
tieth century. 








COMPOSERS’ HABITS. 


OZART was oncé asked how he managed to pro- 
duce his great creations. ‘I take pen, ink and 
paper,” he replied, ‘‘sit down and write whatever 
occurs.” He wrote with great facility and composed 
a great deal in the early morning, or late at night. In 
the latter case Constance had to make him a glass of 
punch, and tell him stories. Inspiration used to come 
to him in queer places, as in a billiard room or a 
bowling alley, and then he would begin on the spot 
to make notes. 

Beethoven said that he was inspired by the con- 
templation of nature, especially of the country’s 
peace and quiet, and he wandered for hours through 
field and forest, bareheaded, with note book in hand. 
He did not write with facility; his notes, as Reimann 
describes them, exhibit on every page traces of a 
titanic struggle, and he seems to traverse some 
great battlefield, or some plain bestrewn with cyclo- 
pean ruins. 

Auber was in his younger days a great rider, 
usually in the Bois de Boulogne. One morning his 
horse bolted with him into the middle of one of the 
market places, to the great wrath of all the poultry 
women, policemen, dealers in pots and pans and cos- 
termongers. He rode home as fast as he could, and 
wrote down a sketch of the Market Chorus in Ma- 
saniello. He had found his inspiration in the tumult. 

Donizetti was once seen staring into a milliner’s 
window in Paris so persistently that one of the girls 
went out, and asked him what he wanted. ‘‘lam 
trying to find something,” he said. ‘‘ What is it?” 
was asked. ‘‘The finale of the third act of the Duke of 
Alba,” he replied. When the stream of melody did 
not flow easy, he took long walks, and kept his eyes 
on some fixed point till this kind of self-hypnotism 
compelled his genius towork. Halévy, the composer 
of The jewess, liked to hear a tea kettle singing ; the 
more it boiled the easier came his ideas. Rossini, 
who loved good dinners and pretty women, felt at his 
best when champagne corks were popping, and then 
he would retire to his workroom and fill sheet after 
sheet. When Johann Strauss, the younger, works, 
he goes after dinner to a small study, near his bed- 
room, and there, with a bottle of wine and some 
strong cigars, he labors till 1 or 2 o'clock in the morn- 
ing. Sometimes ideas come to him at the dinner or 
card table, and then he leaves the company for his 
study. 

Hans von Suppé would improvise for hours on a 
piano. On a chair beside him lay a snuff box and an 





old-fashioned red bandanna. He wrote rapidly. At 
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one of the rehearsals of Fatinitza Jauner said to 
him, ‘‘I have a feeling that there should be a lively 
number in the finale of the third act.” Suppé next 
day brought him the popular Fatinitza March, 

Of Wagner and his satin robe, his rose colored 
chamber, his pictures and flowers, are not all these 
things written in the book of the Chronicles of Wahn- 
fried? 








IT IS SO. 


HEN you see it in the Suwa it is said to be so. 
This is certainly so. It was in the Sux one 
day last week : 

We are in agreement with the intelligent clergymen, poets and 
musicians who in Monday’s Sum expressed their scorn of those 
silly pieces of rhyme which appear in many hymn books and are 
often sung at religious meetings. We do not see how any pious 
soul, attuned to the spiritual harmonies, can tolerate either the 
words or the music of these pieces, the irreverence of many of 
which is most shocking. The Rev. Mr. Tuck was right when he 
spoke of them to our reporter as senseless ; the Rev. Dr. Charles 
S. Robinson was justified in speaking of them yet more severely, 
and Mr. Gustave Schirmer, the music expert, had to smile at the 
music to which they are set; they are mere ballads with catch- 
penny tunes. 

We do not like the Rev. Dr. Robinson’s remark that there is 
no usein protesting against these improper things, as they will 
be sung in spite of protests. We must believe that they would 
be pitchforked out of the hymn books if the intelligent and 
reverent members of the churches would make a determined 
protest against their use and refuse to take part in the singing of 
them. 

There are plenty of noble and elevating hymns, psalms and 
canticles, set to music worthy of the words. The strains of the 
royal psalmist are those of inspiration, and not alone his strains. 
Hark to the solemn notes of the choristers in the Roman high 
mass! Hark to the voice of the cantor in a synagogue ! 


Bad music, bad verse, bad morals are all equally 
reprehensible. There is no immoral art, only bad 
art. The music sung in some of the temples of 
worship in this broad land is a disgrace to God, to 
art, tothe nation. Abolish say we, stamp out such 
pernicious stuff. If the house of God is to have all 
the bad music, is it any wonder that Herr Satan grim- 
ly chuckles atthe opera? Don’t let the devil have all 
the good tunes, ministers of the gospel! Pitch into 
the waste basket the silly, whining rubbish that is 
howled, yowled, gasped and gurgled by many pious 
but ignorant and uncultured persons. 








ARTISTS AND ADVERTISING. 


HE revilement of the press agent is very much in 
vogue. He is the vulgar medium of a vulgar 
practice, we are constantly told to believe. And if 
we stop to investigate matters we will probably find 
that by none is the man more ignominiously berated 
than by the very people who live by the end he seeks 
to accomplish. 

Which brings us to the very hub of an argument, 
‘* Artists live by the press!” A professional member 
will affect to remark contemptuously, ‘‘ They live by 
their talents, A good artist is superior to newspaper 
influence.” 

Well and good. The talents are truly the first es- 
sential, But without the press, which first brought 
those talents into the public light, those talents might 
practically as well cease to exist. Let the press cease 
to comment upon them and their owners, and they 
are as dead to all progressive or prosperous value as 
though they had never been known. The affectation 
in this day of wide report of asserting that true 
merit is independent and will sustain itself is too 
transparent to fall from the mouths of successful 
men and women. 

When first-rate artists who prosper to-day conceive 
their plans they leave deliberate and substantial 
places for the demands of the press. They do not 
juggle with themselves about the matter. Why 
should they? If they want recognition sustained, if 
they want, not any fictitious sayings or doings, but 
their true, honest efforts and accomplishments 
chronicled and diffused, they must themselves seek 
the press, and they know it and do it. And unless 
they be artists, paltry and timid, they are willing to 
admit they do it, and regard straightforward adver- 
tising, on whatever plan may be chosen. as just as 
much a dignified essential of their calling as is their 
contract with a manager. 

And still further, when they do this and.seek the 
columns of journals for their own legitimate purposes 
they bring to the editorial bureau payment in kind, 
which means the same payment which the editorial 
bureau disburses to its scribes, its printers and the 
whole army of its journalistic officials, the only charac- 
ter of payment which will put ink into the office wells 
and type in the publisher's forms—otherwise coin of 








the realm. Does this mean buying praise or false 
puffery? Not at all! 

The artist, when he wishes to make money and 
have people come to see and hear him, puts an ad- 
vertisement in the theatrical columns and pays for 
it there. When he wants to have people hear and 
know about him outside, which is one of the essen- 
tials nowadays toward making them interested in 
seeing and hearing him perform, he elects, or allows 
a press agent to elect for him, whatever means may 
be considered best to keep him in the public eye, 
and he pays for this also, and usually considers it 
money very wellspent. The argument that no first 
rate artist needs to look to the papers beyond what 
their deserts will bring them there will find itself 
supported solely by the critiques of that artist’s pub- 
lic performances. 

The artist who can live and remain known on the 
report, good or middling, as the case may be, of his 
professional appearances is an artist not yet known. 
We have learned to gauge artists’ popularity and 
prominence by the amount of echo of their doings, 
and the echo of their critiques, not always enthusias- 
tic in the best cases, will go a short way toward what 
artists have learned to feel they require. But why 
should artists deny it? Why should they make bones 
about a procedure which is as much a matter of hon- 
orable business as the music they sing or play? Are 
words of honest report any less valuable because they 
are paid for? Howcan they be printed without being 
paid for? Can artistic journals feed upon art alone? 

The musical or artistic editor of a paper may pos- 
sess the most enthusiastic admiration in the world for 
artistic worth. He may will to be a large hearted 
philanthropist if he dared. But howcan any man 
dare, or why should he, when every line that goes 
into his paper means the direct cash value of the ser- 
vices of from three to five people? They will not 
take payment in artistic encouragement. They re- 
quire hard coin for their labors. When artists speak 
of paragraphs that have been written about them in 
the journals, and affect to scorn mightily all idea of 
cash transaction, in fact all idea of advertisement at 
all, they are stupid, nothing more. Everything de- 
pends upon whether or not people put things in the 
right way. A-sensible man, discarding as contemp- 
tuously as any amateur the notion of buying en- 
comium, will be able to state quite openly that, realis- 
ing the power of advertisement, and knowing it costs 
money to doit, he simply reimburses the expense. 
There is a vast difference between a bribe for false- 
hood and honest indemnification for what it costs to 
tell the truth. 

And yet last week little Bauermeister, at the Opera, 
who had some diamonds stolen, was reported to have 
got into a much greater panic over what she thought 
the public would think of her allowing it to get into 
print than over the loss of the gems. ‘‘I,” she said 
to Mr. Grau, ‘‘who have never resorted to the tricks 
of the press, who have never done anything public 
of this kind—they will say now Bauermeister is doing 
just the same as the others.” True, the diamond 
stealing is a very cheap and tawdry method, and, like 
all such vulgar ones, is now only a recognized botch. 
But there was a general tone of virtuous horror re- 
garding the press and advertisement with Bauer- 
meister, all of which was primitive and out of date. 
For artists cannot remain artists without learn- 
ing just as much how to keep open the public ear 
concerning them as to try and please that public in 
their appearance before it. 


The public is the watchward of every artist who 
succeeds. There are more important ways of hold- 
ing the love of that public than the one of singing or 
playing for it well. Every prosperous artist knows 
this, and while they may not make it their business 
to buttonhole people to inform them that they em- 
ploy a press agent and see that no possible paragraph 
of interest about them goes unprinted, they are 
not simple enough to indignantly deny their newspa- 
per transactions. And money must be in question to 
print the newspapers, which were certainly not es- 
tablished as a scheme of philanthropy for the delight 
and benefit of artists. 

Some wise man long ago invented the habit of 
gatting himself talked about from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. And avery wise man he was. It is now 
the vogue, and it is our best gauge as to popularity 
and success. The artists who are prosperous enough 
can afford to pay, and they are talked about. It is 
no unsafe conclusion to decide, where they are not 
talked about, that they are hardly prosperous. So 
whatever be their condition, let them, if they 





speak at all, be candid in the score cf advertising. 
They do not need to hang asign out that they doit, 
but they do need to repress a good deal of affected 
indignation and untruth when one of the most power- 
ful and laudable mediums of their success is spoken 
of in open court. 








WAGNER ABROAD. 


GEVAERT, the director of the Brussels Conser- 

. vatory, delivered an address on November 3 
before the Belgium Royal Academy on ‘‘ The Music of 
the Nineteenth Century.” He pointed out the marked 
predilection of the public for works no longer vulgar 
and insignificant, as in old days, but complicated in 
technic and superior in form and esthetics ; in other 
words, for works influenced by Wagner. Looking to 
the general interest felt in music and the perfection 
of its means of expression, he asked what will the 
future bring. Are the present social movements 
favorable to it or has music reached its apogee, and 
is it threatened with approaching decadence? M. 
Gevaert calls music ‘‘the art of the crowd,” and 
quotes Herbert Spencer and Emile Montégat, who 
opine that music will contribute to the moral and in- 
tellectual development of democracies. It has no 
tendence to effeminacy—witness Spartain antiquity 
and Germany to-day. We must awaken in the crowd 
an aspiration for a higher moral life by more ele- 
vated zsthetic enjoyments ; it can instinctively enjoy 
every work of genius. M. Gevaert has no fear of the 
future of music, even under a socialistic government. 

In France, Ad. Julian, the biographer of Wagner, 
has taken up his pen against the French anti-Wag- 
nerians, who, in every club and café, are bewailing 
the fact that good French money is going away to 
Germany because of R. Wagner. Why, he asks, 
were not these complaints heard when Meyerbeer 
took the lion’s share of the receipts at the Opéra and 
sent them to Germany? Where were these afflicted 
composers when Verdi, with Aida, Rigoletto, Falstaff 
and other works, was sending out French gold to 
Italy? The reason is plain. These wailing compos- 
ers utter their cry of anguish through fear of Richard 
Wagner. They do not say so straight out, because 
they do not want to be ridiculous, they have not the 
courage to deny his genius, they have not the power 
to stop performances of his works ; all they can do 
is to talk about loss of royalties, and rouse the 
passions of the ‘‘ patriots ” against him. 

Whatever may be the future, says M. Gevaert, the 
nineteenth century has the glory of touching the op- 
posite poles of art; itis the century of physics and 
the century of music, of the most positive and the 
most idealistic of sciences and arts. 








SCHUBERT AND BEETHOVEN. 


ACHNER in his Recollections, lately published in 
a Munich journal, thus describes Schubert as he 
saw him at Vienna in 1822. ‘‘I often saw at the res- 
taurant that I frequented in the Stephan’s Platz a 
young man whose physiognomy was not that of all 
the world. A round, flat, rather puffy face, a promi- 
nent brow, protruding lips, a turned up nose, hair 
curly but thin, gave his head an original look. His 
height was above the average, his back and shoulders 
were stooping. As he always wore spectacles his 
look seemed fixed, but when the conversation turned 
on music his eyes began to glitter and his face became 
animated. 

‘This young man was Franz Schubert, a name 
then known only in a narrow circle, but which ten 
years later attracted the attention of the whole 
musical world. By him I made the acquaintance of 
Bauernfeld, Schwind, Randhartinger, Lenau, Anas- 
tase Griin, Grillparzer, Castelli, Karajan, Dessauer, 
Fenchtersleben, &c. We often met at the tav- 
ern Zum Stern, where the poets read us their last 
productions, Some of these furnished to us, who 
were composers, poems to be set to music. Seydel 
wrote for methe book of the oratorio Moses, and 
for Schubert that of the opera The Count of Gleichen, 
and Grillparzer was the author of the Aubade which 
Schubert set to music in such acharming and origi- 
nal manner for five female voices. 

‘* When, in 1829, I became conductor at the Karthner- 
thor Theatre, I availed myself of my acquaintance in 
the musical world to produce the grand instrumental 
compositions of Schubert. There the grand octuor, 
op. 166, for wind and strings, was produced for the 
first time, and the superb string quartet in D minor 





with variations on the air of Death and the Maiden, 
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This quartet, much admired to-day and considered a 
masterpiece in its style, was far from winning all 
votes atfirst. The first violin, Sch-——, who, probably 
from his great age, was not up to the level of his 
task, ventured to say to the composer: ‘Brother, 
that's good for nothing, let us put it aside. Stick to 
your songs.’ Thereupon Schubert quickly collected 
the sheets of music and locked them up in his desk 
forever. / 

‘‘He was not more happy with his admirable sym- 
phony in C major. I was present with Schubert at 
the rehearsal at the hall in the Herrengasse, where it 
had only a half success. But he persevered in his 
labors without discouragement. 

‘‘In 1828 I completed my first opera, Die Biirg- 
schaft. It was accepted by the theatre at Pesth, 
where it was to be produced in October. Naturally I 
was very desirous for Schubert to be present at the 
first performance. But, although he was invited in a 
most pressing manner by our common friend, Schind- 
ler, he did not appear, nor even reply to Schindler's 
long letter. Not even invitations addressed to him 
for a concert at Pesth, which was consecrated exclu 
sively to his works, elicited a reply. 

‘*When I returned to Vienna J received a sad ex- 
planation of the mystery. Our friend was confined 
to his bed dangerously sick with typhoid fever. I 
shall always remember his words, ‘Such a weight op- 
presses me that I feel as if my body was falling 
across the bed.” In spite of the extreme weakness 
betrayed by this remark, he spoke of different proj- 
ects for the future, and seemed to rejoice at the 
prospects of his recovery, which would permit him to 
finish his opera, The Count of Gleichen. 

‘* Next day business called me to Darmstadt, where 
the news of his death reached me. It took place No- 
vember 19." 

Lachner tells that he went to geta sight of Bee- 
thoven at a restaurant, The Oak, in the Brandstatt. 
Beethoven went there every Saturday to get his 
favorite dish, ‘‘ potato pudding,” which he washed 
down with Ratisbon beer. Then he smoked his pipe. 
He had his table in acorner, and no one else ventured 
to sit there. One day when Lachner was at Streicher's 
house, and Nanette Streicher was trying the trio in B 
flat major (op. 97), Beethoven came in. He listened 
for a few moments, ear trumpet in hand, seemed not 
to like her timid execution of the principal motive in 
the finale, bent over the pianist, played the motive 
and then retired. 

The next time he saw the great man wasatthe house 
of Abbé Stadler. When he was presented to him 
Beethoven simply replied, ‘‘I have seen him before.” 
Later he met Beethoven onthe promenade at Baden, 
and Streicher asked Beethoven for permission to 
bring Lachner to his house for the purpose of sub- 
mitting some of his compositions. When he pre- 
sented himself a few days later he was received most 
graciously. Beethoven read from end to end his 
sonato for piano in A minor, made some corrections 
and returned it with expressions of encouragement. 
He saw Beethoven again at rehearsals of the Ninth 
Symphony, then preparing for the Karthnerthor 
Theatre. But the influence of Beethoven was not 
very happy, owing to his deafness. which even then 
had made enormous progress. 








1337. 


HE Boston Symphony Orchestra gives its second 
coneert in New York city at the Metropolitan 
Opera House December 19. It will be its 1,337th 
performance since its foundation fourteen years ago. 
How eloquent these figures are. Here is our own 
Philharmonic Society over a half century in existence, 
and we would like to know if it can show such a daz- 
zling record ! 

Little wonder then that Boston’s band easily ranks 
at the top. There is no orchestra in the United 
States like it; no orchestra in the world like it. 
What orchestra plays with the supreme finish of this 
one, despite the gaucherie of its present leader? 
Fourteen years of incessant rehearsing, think of it 
gentlemen of the New York Philharmonic Society! 
Who will dare dispute the claim that the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra is the national orchestra of this 
land? Some day our sleepy old Philharmonic Society 
will awaken to the fact that it has been hopelessly 
outpaced in the race for perfection. The sooner the 
better say we. It would be a good thing to rehearse 


more frequently, gentlemen of the Philharmonic 
Society. Think of Boston's orchestra and rehearse, 
rehearse, never cease rehearsing. 

















A Musica MINos. 


HE stood near the window facing the Rue Neuf de 

Petit-Saint-Augustin, and the light of a westering 

sun fell upon her Slavic features. She had long since 

ceased interesting me as a woman, but the workings 

of her curious and Oriental brain fascinated me, as 
do all psychical problems. 

The summer day's light dealt harshly with the ac- 
cents of her face. She regarded me frankly. 
‘*Neshevna,” I cried aloud, ‘‘why do you lie to 
me and yet keep the face of the honest?” 

‘It is because I do not lie,” the girl slowly replied, 
“that my face is honest. Paul, Paul, why perse- 
cutest thou me?” 

This question— you remember the Acts of the 
Apostles -startled me. The vibrancy of her voice, 
her vehemence, and the passion in those long, 
brilliant blue eyes shook my doubts, but only for a 
moment. This was a trick to gain time, perhaps to 
stir anew the old feeling. It was in vain. 

“ Neshevna Lincoln, ever since you left America to 
study piano your life has been a sealed book. Even 
now as you stand before me you are lying. You lied 
to your people about your music, you lied to Anto- 
kolsky about money, and you broke the man’s heart 
by your duplicity. Stop! don’t contradict me. I will 
be heard. I needn't dig up from last year's snows our 
own cursed troubles, but I do insist that this young 
man’s name be cleared, that you go to Marak and tell 
him the truth, if you don’t——” 

*** You will tell him !” she said harshly, her ugly face 
seamed with furious lines. ‘‘Pooh for your stories, 
pooh for all your lying chatter! Marak will believe 
me because Marak can’t help himself.” 

These words were spoken deliberately, and were 
so sinister in emphasis that I shuddered. 

‘‘Very well, then; I go to Marak to-night,” I said, 
taking up my hat and rushing from the room. I got 
to the bottom of the landing and then I stopped. 
Supposing that the girl was not lying, what an ass I 
would make of myself if I went to the great pianist! 
The Lincoln girl was dangerous; besides, she 
knew too much of my past. I resolved to temporize, 
and the man who temporizes with a woman is worse 
than the woman who hesitates. 

I went slowly upstairs and rapped at the door. No 
response, and I banged at the door. Then it was 
suddenly opened by Neshevna’s maid—a woman I de- 
tested. 

‘‘ Madame has gone out,” she said, in crisp tones. 

‘Gone out! How gone out? Where gone out? 
What nonsense is this? I only left her a moment ago, 
Marie, and I swear no one passed me on the stair- 
way,” I roughly said. 

‘* Madame Lincoln has gone forth by the back stair- 
case. She left this note for you.” 

I snatched it from her and read: ‘‘I have gone to 
Marak’s.” 

‘‘Hell!” I muttered. The girl was evidently play- 
ing a bold game. ThenI went downstairs, cursing 
and grumbling. 

* ” * 

When I got on the street the noise and bustle 
proved a stimulant to my confused brain. I began to 
think the puzzle out. If she went to Marak with her 
story, what chance would I have? and poor Harry 
would be worse off than at the beginning. 

‘Hang all meddling with other people’s affairs.” 
I thought, and went into Frothingham’s English book 
store, hoping to find a book to console myself. But I 
did not, and in a listless fashion I wandered into the 
Rue de la Paix, and stupidly stared into store win- 
dows. A genius once said that if you only stood 
long enough on this street all your friends on earth 








would pass by. I suppose that some such idea was 
in my sick brain, and then I saw Marak, with his 
lemon colored locks all floating, and his fine spiritual 
regard. I was about to rush up to him, when I no- 
ticed that his companion was Neshevna. They were 
talking earnestly. 

**Poor Harry ; it’s all over with him,” I thought, 
and went home. 


* 
o - 


I dared not acknowledge even to myself the conse- 
quences to the English lad. Heavens, what a mud- 
die it all was! and I felt powerless before the malignant 
ingenuity of the Polish-American woman. Of course 
Marak would believe her side of the story, and what 
a ridiculous figure I would cut in her eyes, and then 
Harry—what would become of Harry ? 

I dressed most carefully for dinner, although I had 
no dinner engagement. My work eased my mind, 
and I was considering my gloves when a telegram 
came in. ' 

“Come, at once, to the Café Richesse,” it read, and 
there was no signature. Naturally it was from 
Harry. We usually dined there, and I completed 
dressing in ahurry, went out and gotacab. When I 
reached the café I asked Wilhelm, the fat Alsatian 
head waiter if anyone had left a message for me. 
He said that | was expected, and called a man to 
show me to a private supper room. I followed the 
gargon, and was led into a little chamber on the 
second floor, overlooking the glare and glitter of the 
Boulevard. 

When I entered I discovered Marak, Neshevna and 
Harry at table. I sank into a chair breathless, for I 
knew that I was trapped. 

i 7. 

Marak came to me at once. ‘‘Cher ami, you are 
just intime. We were discussing the advisability of 
a turbot with sauce Irlandaise, and Neshevna de- 
clares that you have the finest taste of any gourmet 
in Paris.” 

Neshevna looked at me sardonically. 

‘‘Now, Karl, do help us out. Here is Harry in the 
dumps and Marak in an awfully cross humor, while 
you look as if you had been struck by lightning. 
Marak is mad because London only gave him a thou- 
sand pounds for his last recital, and he expected two. 
Oh, you naughty miser, you!” And the girl shook 
her head at the artist. 

Harry was forlorn in appearance, sol braced up 
and shook hands with all. Marak’s manner took a 
load off my heart. He was cordial—so sweet tem- 
pered that I felt reassured. Neshevna was a witch. 
After we ordered dinner she began talking most elo- 
quently. She described her life with Antokolsky, 
and told us how he played, joked, and how he hated 
the Jews. She imitated some of his American pupils 
until Marak wept with mirth. She was irresistible, this 
thin, dark girl with the masculine head and Calmuck 
face. I felt the old wicked charm of her manner, and 
she knew it, for presently she gave me a melting 
glance and said : 

‘Karl, you are too absurd to-night. Why didn’t 
you come to see me to-day?” The creature was a 
very devil in the flesh. 


* 
* . 


Marak grew serious as we drank our coffee. 

“Harry, why are you in Paris, instead of working 
in London?” he asked. 

‘‘Karlsent for me,” Harry innocently replied. 

“So it is true, and you, false friend, are plotting 
against me!” cried Marak, turning to me. 

We were all on our feet in a moment, 

Neshevna grasped Marak by the arm, but he pushed 
her aside and his eyes menaced me. 

‘“‘ Neshevna told me to beware of you both, and she 
was quite right; but you have not heard the end of 
this. I shall investigate this lie of yours, Harry, and 
if I find you guilty I will crush you.” 

Then Marak left the room. 


I turned to Neshevna. She was pale, and Harry, 
his head buried in his hands, was sobbing. 

‘So, Neshevna, you have lied, as I knew you 
would. Damn you for the wickedest woman in Paris! 
Come, Harry, let us leave this wretch.” And I led the 
poor, crying lad into the streets, called a fiacre and 
drove to the hotel. 


« * * 
That night we talked until the morning. I begged 
Harry to make a clean breast of the affair. 
“If you hide nothing I may be able to help you. 
But Marak is the most powerful man in the musical 
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world since Antokolsky’s death. Harry, my boy, 
don’t you see he can crush you, ruin your future, 
drive you out of Paris and London. Come, tell me 
the story.” 


It was broad daylight and our cigarettes and brandy 


jarring notes in the cool, sweet summer morning. 


Harry's eyes were bloodshot. He had been drink- 


ing too much, and so had I, but my head was clear, 
but I was burning with impotent rage and curiosity. 
Suppose Harry was the culprit, after all? : 


* 
o * 


Then the young fellow spoke : 
‘*Karl, I swear to you every word I say is gospel 
truth. Neshevna is a demon. She enslaved me as 
she ruined Antokolsky——” I stopped him. 
“Are you, then, one of the many?” I asked, and my 
voice was husky. He looked at me irritably. 
‘“Why not, weren’t you, isn’t Marak?” he replied. 
What was this girl, what was her strange power 
over artists? 
Harry continued in gray, blurred tones: ‘‘ She soils 
all she touches. She made me believe that she loved 
me, but I soon found her out, Then she tried to 
poison my mind against you, and I found her out. 
She spoke of Marak. She told me that awful story 
and——” 
“Go on, goon!” I almost screamed, for his voice 
was thick with tears. 
‘‘I can’t,” he moaned. ‘‘Marak is my master ; he 
taught me all I know; he has helped me with money. 
I owe him all. And that woman lied about him. 
She lied, she lied !” 
Harry savagely beat the window sill, and the 
young sun shone on his bloated face. I tried to con- 
sole him ; tried to coax him to tell me the secret. It 
was no use, and finally we went to the street, and 
drank first absinthe and then coffee. Harry soon 
bade me au revoir, and walked hesitatingly to his 
hotel. 
* i * 
Here was a nice predicament for a respectable 
American citizen! A great pianist and a bad woman 
—Neshevna was a miracle of iniquity—arrayed 
against him, and a weak fellow going to the wall be- 
cause of a false accusation. I took a long walk, but 
when I sat down to my midday breakfast I was no 
nearer the solution of the hideous problem than be- 
fore. 
‘If Harry had only told me,” I said, and viciously 
patted my butter and radishes, and the one-eyed 
waiter looked on with displeasure. 


* 
- 


In the evening Marak’'s recital—the only one of the 
season in Paris—was to occur. I secured a seat, re. 
solving to forget all about the matter and drink in my 
fill of the glorious music made by this wonderful Bo- 
hemian virtuoso, I got a stall, and as it happened 


in the first row directly under the piano. 


* 
* - 


The house was jammed that night, for Marak was 
the ideal of the musical world. His fragile, saintly 
appearance, his detached spiritual personality, and 
that wonderful lemon-tinted aureole made him as a 
medieval apparition. He looked asif he had strayed 
from a Botticelli canvas into the nineteenth century, 
and his “‘primitif” manner and marvelous magnet- 
ism set Europe gossiping. His origin was steeped in 
gloom. Some said he was a natural son of Swinburne 
by a Roumanian princess, and this was pooh-poohed 
by others, who asked ‘‘ Where is the famous Swin- 
burne chin?” 

Marak had a chin. 

Then it was hinted that Liszt in his old age had 
been fascinated by the wiles of a red headed Lithu- 
anian Jewess ; but as I knew all the ridiculous legends 
of Liszt and the Lisztian family I placed no reliance 
in that. There is d’Albert, for example, and the silly 
story of his paternity. He may be Tausig’s artistic son, 
but I swear he is not by blood. Nevertheless these 
crazy stories and the fiery playing of the man attracted 
to his concerts all the musical degenerates of the day 
who felt the spell of this superior degenerate. Had 
not Dr. Max Simon Nordau, a violent degenerate 
himself, openly denounced Marak as a dangerous 
emotional force, that would work evil on the masses 
if not suppressed by the Government? 

Yet the first person I saw in the hall that night was 
the little man who wrote Degeneration. 


* 
* * 


The program was a most eclectic one. Bach to 
Brahms, seasoned with Chopin and bedeviled with 


until he sat down and struck a vibrant chord in G 
minor. 

He played Liszt’s arrangement of the organ pre- 
lude and fugue in G minor, and played it in a most 
purling, picturesque manner, Then followed some 
Scarlatti pieces, and the D minor sonata of Bee- 
thoven. Asit finished, and while the applause fought 
heavenward, some one touched my arm, and a soft 
voice—a hated voice—said : 

‘Isn't he wonderful? He almost makes me forget 
my dead Antokolsky.” 

It was Neshevna, and with her—Harry ! 


- 
* * 


I froze with wrath. My temples grew cold, and I 
did not answer the girl. Harry looked at me 
piteously, but I would not salute him. When Marak 
returned to the platform, his eyes rested upon us for 
a moment, then with a sneering smile he bowed to 
me. I could have murdered Neshevna on the spot. 

. 
* * 

After the last printed number was played, there 
were calls for more music, and the artist was pelted 
with flowers. He amiably responded with some 
Chopin studies, all delivered exquisitely. As he 
bowed his final acknowledgments, he said in a low, 
penetrating tone: 

‘You are expected at my house to-night.” 
We all felt the shock. Neshevna grew pale, and 
Harry looked as if about to faint. I turned to her for 
some explanation. ; 
“It is to be Harry’s trial,” she murmured. We 
soon found ourselves in the streets with a babbling 
mob of music maniacs. 

e 
It was 2 0’clock, and the night was a nasty one, as 
I alighted in front of a gloomy building on one of 
those broad avenues which converge out to the Rond- 
point. I noticed that the house was not lighted as I 
rang the concierge’s bell, but I was evidently expected, 
for the door stood ajar at once. I went across the dis- 
mal courtyard, reached the entrance, and once more 
rang. To my surprise the door was this time opened 
by Marie, Neshevna’s maid. There was an evil smile 
upon her face as she showed mein. It only took a 
moment for me to divest myself of my newmarket, 
and as I turned to ask her the way a pair of hands 
grasped my head and a strip of linen was dextrously 
placed over my eyes. I did not struggle, fearing 
heaven knows what, and then a soft hand took mine 
and I was led down a long corridor, up two flights of 
stairs, and directly I was alone, for I could hear re- 
treating footsteps. My arms were free, thank the 
Lord! so I hastily tore at the bandage on my eyes. 
It came off easily, but I only found myself in dark- 
ness— darkness intense, pitiless, profound. 
I was genuinely alarmed, and called out: 
‘‘Where amI? What the devil does this mean? 
Marak, Marak, stop your jokes and turn on the light!” 
Silence that was harsh followed my outcry, and 
then I cursed and walked a little, feeling with my 
hands for the walls or doors or furniture. 
Suddenly a voice rang out in the darkness : 
‘Be still and listen.” It was Marak’s, I burst into 
laughter. 
“I say, Marak, what are you trying to scare me for 
with these ghostly tricks?” 
No answer to this, and again I desperately tried to 
touch something, but in vain. I might have been sus- 
pended between hell and the moon, so isolated from 
life was I. One thing consoled me: my feet were 
squarely planted on the floor, so I quickly sat down 
on a thickly tufted carpet and searched my pockets 
fora match box. AsIdidsoaray of thin light be- 
gan dancing about the ceiling. It went shivering 
through space. and once it stung me on the forehead. 
It finally fell on a death-like visage—Marak’s—and he 
seemed to bea mile-away. If this was a joke it was 
avery solemn one, but as my Yankee curiosity was 
aroused I resolved to watch the séance to the end. I 
had heard of Marak’s strange infatuation for spirit- 
ism, and I wondered if I had been bidden to a meet- 
ing of devil worshippers, that dark band described 
by Jules Bois in his awful tome. 
Marak spoke: ‘‘ You are here, Karl, because you 
must listen to the confession of a wicked boy.” I 
thought that I head smothered sobs. 
‘Harry, are you there, wretched, ungrateful lad?” 
Marak called. 
To my amazement Harry's voice replied : 
‘‘T am, meister.” 
“Is it true that you lied in the matter we spoke 





Liszt. When Marak came out he was white as a pil- 


of?” said Marak in pitiless accents. 


low case. The noise was terrific and did not cease 


It is.” 

**Did Neshevna ever say what you charged her, 
with?” 

“No.” 

‘* Why, then, did you lie?” 

This was becoming monotonous, so I called out : 

‘Say, Marak, stop this deviltry. You are no lemon 
haired Rhadamanthus that you should hold star cham- 
ber trials of this sort. If Harry did not tell the lie, 
who the dickens started it?” 

“You, Karl.” I almost stood up with astonish- 
ment. It was the voice of Neshevna. 

‘You, Karl, swore to me in the Rue Neuf de 
Petit-Saint-Augustin that Marak and that the other 
woman—” 

‘*Stop!” thundered Marak. ‘‘Enough! I know not 
who is the perjurer.” 

And I heard a harsh clapping of hands. A great, 
dazzling light blared in front of me, and blinded me, 
and then a gulf of darkness, and I was rushed along, 
and in a moment stood in the rain outside, my hat on 
my head and my coat thrown somehow over my 
shoulders. But bewildered as I was, I recalled a 
vision of many eager faces that I had seen terraced 
in that flash of light. 

‘*A regular Maeterlincky mystery play,” I said 
angrily. ‘‘ Marak must take me for a fool;” and I 
jumped into my carriage and went home to bed.” 


* 
cs + 


The next afternoon I sat smoking a cigarette with 
Neshevna. 
‘* Look here, my girl,” I remarked pleasantly, ‘‘let’s 
have done with this silly farce. You must remember 
that it was just one year ago, and in this very room, 
that you told me of the Marak affair with that—well, 
never mind. How then could Harry have known of 
it if you had not told him?” 
‘I did tell him,” she calmly answered, and I gasped 
with admiration at her magnificent perfidy, while she 
lighted a fresh cigarette. ° 

* * * 
Cher lecteur! you all know the sort of mysterious 
modern puzzle story that clatters along at a pro- 
digious gait, making a genuine ado about nothing? 
Well, I have finished my tale. What was it all about? 
you crossly ask. Really I don’t know,I am sure, but 
certainly it was very exciting to the people involved ; 
besides more than meets the eye at first glance might 
be found after a careful reading. Hush! Marak may 
overhear us, and Marak is, as you know, implacably 
curious, 








A New Contralto. 

HERE is a general impression that a high C 

tenor is the rarest of all voices, but a genuine con- 
tralto is rarer even than such atenor. Therefore a new 
pure contralto is always welcome in the musical ranks of the 
metropolis. Such a voice has Miss Eva Hawkes, who has 
lately taken up her residence in New York. Miss Hawkes 
was born in Lockport, N. Y., but her relatives live in Jack- 
son, Mich. After studying for a short time at the New 
England Conservatory in Boston, she placed herself for 
one year under Mr. Agramonte, In August, 1891, she went 
abroad for the sole purpose of solid, faithful work. She 
studied one year with Garcia, and two years with Bouhy. 
To Bouhy she gives most credit for what she is to-day asa 
singer. 
Miss Hawkes’ voice possesses a delicious, '‘cello-like 
quality, has a wide range, and is capable of the most ex- 
acting dramatic réles. She is thoroughly familiar with the 
best known oratorios. Since her return from Europe she 
has spent most of the time in the West, singing with great 
success in Grand Rapids, Jackson and other cities. In this 
city she has been heard with the Church Choral Society 
and the Aschenbroedel Verein, and has been re-engaged by 
the latter for the second concert of the present season. 
She has also sung in Newark and Orange, N. J., and other 
places in this vicinity. Miss Hawkes will be heard again 
in Newark, December 15, and will sing the contralto part 
in The Messiah at Goshen, N. Y., December 30. 
Artists of the true natural gifts and conscientious artistic 
effort of Miss Hawkes are gladly hailed among us and are 
emphatically needed. Miss Hawkes will be heard from 
to the benefit of the musical community before very long, 
and has before her a future of rich artistic usefulness. 





Riemann.—Under the title of Preludes and Studies 
Dr. Hugo Riemann has collected into book form a series 
of his newspaper articles about music. He is severe on 
the present state of affairs, and lashes the prevailing 
virtuosity and the defects in the musical training of the 
rising generation, but does not confine bimself to negative 
criticism. His views on rhythm, phrasing and the whole 
tone system are of positive value and highly instructive. 
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Mme. Florenza d’Arona. 


MONG the first vocal teachers of America stands 
A Mme. Florenza d’Arona. The London American, 
just out, calls her the Marchesi of America. Born a musi- 
cian, a thorough musical student, prima donna, teacher of 
singers and now teacher of teachers, this teacher has 
through all the artistic gradations shown the courage and 
ambition of true success. Tireless in work, true to her 
aims, ever searching new truth and fresh power, she has 
upturned an immense amount of artistic material in her 
active career. 

Daughter of the Hon. Elizabeth de Gremeley, an artist 
of renown, her début was made at the Opera House in 
Edinburgh, Scotland, at the age of five years. Piano 
studies were immediately commenced under one of the 
most classical and refined composers of the day, Sir Stern- 
dale Bennett. At twelve she was singing solos at the 
Crystal Palace concerts with Sims Reeves, and Sir Michael 
Da Costa for chef d'orchestre. After a short tournée 
through Great Britain she was placed in care of Lamperti, 
the great Italian master, who was also her mother’s 
teacher. 

Having a remarkable talent for language, as for music, 
as interpreter and accompanist of the master, she came in 
contact with most of the celebrities of the day, and gath- 
ered many useful ideas. 

True to her instincts, however, not finding the Italian 
interpretation sufficient for the requirements of the new 
progressive school, she sought the aid of the famous An- 
tonio Sangiovanni, of Milan, Nordica’s teacher, whose 
testimonials, added to those of Lamperti, give proof of her 
superior worth even at this early day. 

Viardot and Delle Sedie, of Paris, were afterward 
chosen to raise the standard of values still higher. Ges- 
ture, language and tradition were also studied, and when 
fully equipped in a manner not dreamed of by latter day 
students her career was commenced. 

The brilliant career of Madame d’Arona in Europe, 
America and Mexico is too well known to need repeating. 
Kings, queens, artists and people vied with each other in 
doing her honor, and her home in New York contains 
many trophies of this gilded hour. In Paris, Milan, Berlin, 
Vienna, London, all through the States, Canada, Mexico 
and the West Indies, the élite testified to the endowments, 
personality and preparation of the prima donna. 

At the close of a brilliant season in London Madame 
d’Arona, for family reasons, suddenly closed her public life 
and became the church choir pride and ornament that she 
has since remained, with occasional flights into oratorio 
and concert work, and soon after the regular life work of 
a teacher began. 

Aside from her rare gifts as musician and actor, Madame 
d’Arona had the added faculty of being able to impart her 
knowledge, and a pleasure in doing it that amounts toa 
passion. By reason of this she was as a mere child chosen 
to teach his pupils by Lamperti, and frequently did so in 
his absence. 

In no other way can one gain an insight into the know- 
ledge and philosophy that govern her cultivation of voice 
than by reading some of her own ideas as expressed from 
time to time in public print, for Madame d’ Arona is also a 
forceful and intelligent writer. 

She is first of all very emphatic in insisting upon men- 
tality as an indispensable condition of song. She does not 
believe in training the voice wholly on the syllable ‘‘ ah,”’ 
but on consonantal combinations and language. A pupil, 
she says, may sing creditably on ‘‘lah,”’ but be so imper- 
fect in her articulation that it would be impossible to tell 
in what language she was singing. 

She believes that the would-be teacher of the Italian 
method of singing must speak the Italian language purely 
and fluently. Italian must be used as the ladder to reach 
defects in all other languages, so that when singing Ger- 
man, French, or Chinese even, she may not find it neces- 
sary to sacrifice the tone to the word or the word to the 
tone. 

It is essential, she ‘insists, that all vocal teachers should 
be good musicians. No one can be a good teacher who 
cannot read accompaniments at sight, interpret any réle 
or variety of music brought to notice, absorb at a glance 
all points and effects to be made, with the rhythm and 
tempo of the composition from a snowledge of the com- 


poser. She has made a thorough study of individuality of 
fault and merit, and has so analyzed difficulties that to her 
mind none exist that cannot be overcome. 

‘* Artistic Voeal Training,’’ ‘‘ Methods and Language in 
Song,” ‘‘ How to Teach,’ ‘‘Good Musicians,’’ ‘‘ Can I 
Ever Become a Singer?’’ ‘‘ Teachers Born, Not Made’”’ 
and “‘ Thoughts on Wagnér”’ are a few subjects ably dis- 
cussed by this teacher of vocal music, and which show the 
directions in which her mind works. _ 

She has, moreover, no fear whatever of giving her 
method away, or having it stolen. She knows too well 
that ‘‘ methods ”’ are not pieces of furniture, but the differ- 
ent application of knowledge and experience to individual 
cases. Her ‘‘ Lesson on the rendering of the simple ballad 
Out on the Rocks”’ is a sample of the way in which she 
awakens the sense of expression in a pupil whose voice is 
proporly prepared. It shows a fearless conviction of indi- 
vidual effort and a perfect willingness that all may see the 
details of procedure. It is a sample study for teachers. 

In short, teaching is Madame d’Arona’s forte, and to it 
she is devoting her entire time and best enthusiasm. She 
receives pupils in all branches of vocal music, preparing 
them for Italian, German, French and English opera, ora- 
torio, concert, church (all services), German Lieder and 
ballad music. 

Among the features of her instruction are comprehensive 
diaphragmatic action; correct tone location, placement 
and color; focus, breadth and beauty in quality and 
power; phrasing, attack and enunciation; ease and bril- 
liancy of execution. 

She has besides a special course (with diploma) for the 
instruction of those who are already teachers or who are 
going to teach. In no other way could this teacher so 
forcibly show her closeness to the centre of the subject 
and its necessities than in the formation of this branch. 
There is too much teaching of the art, and too little teach- 
ing of the art of imparting it. All aspirants cannot be 
prima donnas, but many might be instrumental in mak- 
ing prima donnas if instructed in teaching. 

Professionals are also coached in brilliant bravura, mu- 
sical license and cadenzas according to the most reputed 
authorities, in elegance of style and diction, and im artistic 
finish. All efforts are furthermore made to introduce 
pupils to managers and secure them positions when capa- 
ble, both in Europe and America. 

It would seem out of place here to insist on the files of 
press notices in all languages possessed by Madame 
d’Arona relating to her great double career as singer and 
teacher. Suffice it to say. those of her pupils who are stars 
in all departments of the profession are creditable testi- 
monials in actual life for this famous teacher to be 
proud of. 

Miss Coleville, singing under the name of Madame 
Marélli, has just signed a contract in London with Man- 
ager Phelps, of Melbourne, Australia, for a tour of the 
world in grand opera, after having sung Lees all 
over Europe for several years. 

She studied with Madame d’Arona when a chorus girl 
in the same company where Madame i’Arona was the 
prima donna contralto, and Madame d’Arona procured 
her engagements in the chorus, and afterward for com- 
prim aria parts in subsequent engagements through 
France and Italy. One night in Malta, the prima donna 
soprano being ill and having notified too late for another 
opera to be put on, Madame d’Arona arranged for Miss 
Coleville to take her place, as she had studied the part 
and knew it well. Her success was immediate, and she 
was soon engaged for the Carcano Theatre, Milan, Italy. 
Madame d’Arona had not heard from her in years until 
last spring, when she gave Madame d’ Arona an account of 
her continued triumphs, and sent her as a souvenir of her 
gratitude a dinner and tea set of 200 pieces, hand painted 
on Limoges china, valued at $300. 

Another artist pupil is August Libermann, leading bari- 
tone of the Grand Opera in Berlin, Germany. 

Another of Madame d’Arona’s pupils is Miss Minnie 
Howell (Madame Hovello), under contract for five years, 
at present at Port Elizabeth, South Africa. 

Miss Silvie Riotte-Simmons has just returned from a 
concert tour through Germany, where she is to return to 
sing Wagnerian operas after further study with Madame 
d’ Arona. 

Another pupil is Madame Marit Harrison, whose letter 


dated Toronto, November 22, encloses a list of fifteen con- 





cert engagements, with seven more yet to add, through f 
Canada and the West. The notices of different journals ‘ 
recounting her wonderful success have been copied from 
time to time in Tue Musicat Courier. : 
Miss Rose Lehman, who made her début on the 7th ult., tl 
and Madame Anita Simmons, on the 13th inst., are splen- “ 
did specimens of Madame d’Arona’s latest work. Judging me 
from the number of engagements already offered Madame ‘ 
Simmons, this young artist will soon be known to fame. fi 
Twenty-seven ehurches in New York, Brooklyn and - 
New Jersey are supplied with soloists from Madame b 
d’Arona’s advanced pupils, and there are five graduated bes 
teachers who have passed through the teachers’ special 
course, theoretically and practically, and have received re 
diplomas. 
A complete book, written expressly for the ‘‘ Special ns 
Teachers’ Course,’’ is complete in details of instruction, 
advice, suggestion and warning, written with convincing o 
simplicity. The whole subject of men’s and women’s di 
voices i3 discussed. w 
During the past summer Madame d’Arona made a long 
and charming trip through Europe, meeting with friends, » 
old and new, and making artistic triumphs in Denmark, t 
Germany, London and Paris, where she sang en passant. via 
Many tempting offers were made her to return to the old és 
art centres, but heart and home are for the present too a 
firmly planted on American soil, and the prospects are that ms 
many more good singers and teachers will pass from her tha 
hands at home before any change is made. fin 
th 
The Spirituality of Music. Pe 
Part I. Ga 
HAVE principally taken the material for this ss 


article from one of my essays which appeared in the 
September and October numbers of the Metaphysical 1 
Magazine, and to which | refer anybody who desires a 


fuller explanation of the subject. = 

If I were asked to define the phenomenon of the visible the 
universe I should say: Movements of infinite variety and int 
quantity by combining and recombining ad infinitum pre 
some unknown and unknowable substance have produced pre 
all the tangible matter in the universe. the 

That this process is constantly going on we can easily imy 
verify by observing how gases, by the agency of motion, ise 
are metamorphosed into solids and solids into gases. Let ide. 
us, for example, take a piece of ice and a log. If we put és 


the ice in a kettle, placing the log underneath and igniting I 
it, we shall soon see the ice turn into liquid, and then into 


vapor, which quickly becomes invisible. Simultaneously nt 
the greater part of the log will gradually disappear, while tive 
emitting light and heat, and during a part of this process socal 
the kettle keeps merrily singing. Here, then, we find that fa 
the disintegration of these two solids is acccompanied by this 
movements and vibrations which affect our sight, hearing ties 
and feeling, z ¢. produce sensations. hits 
Motion, then, is the means by which God has erected faa 
and sustains the visible universe, as well as the only &c 
medium through which we are able to perceive and com- ee 
municate. Behind motion is mind; in the macrocosm tricl 
the creative mind and in the microcosm (man) the recep- -* 
tive mind. The former has established the laws and con- a | 
ditions of motion, and the latter has the faculty of perceiv- 20} 
ing many kinds of motion as sensations. One of these ste 
modes of motion produces the sensation of tone through co 
the sense of hearing; for, objectively or physiologically, rhyt 
music is nothing but vibrations of an almost infinite arts 
variety of combination, power and velocity. Subjectively ae 
or psychologically, it is the effect produced by these vibra- Ad 
tions. Thus we see that music (this wonderful language : 

: p aoe ; f > in th 
of the emotions) is a spiritual thing; for it consists of imit: 
mind and motion, both of which are immaterial. We shall disti 
next see how it, on account of this immateriality, can pro- chek 
duce in a direct way emotions created by other means in defin 
an indirect way. pone 


The human body may be defined as an aggregate of 
enormous numbers of atoms kept in unstable equilibrium 
by continual motion and vibrating in unison with impulses 
received both from the outside and the inside world—the 
mind. Impulses received from the ouside world (sensa- 
tions) may affect the mind in such a manner that it causes 
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parts of the body to vibrate in certain definite ways, thus 
generating certain definite emotions or states of mind. 
But a particular emotion or state of mind, which can be 
produced indirectly in several other ways, can be pro- 
duced directly by music when the sound vibrations affect 
the nerves in the same manner as those vibrations that 
were caused by the mind during that particular emotion 
or state of mind. The reading of a poem may produce a 
certain emotion, say that of joy, but if we analyze it we 
find that this emotion is affected in an indirect way. Each 
word must first pass through the optic nerves, then (com- 
bined) it must be perceived in phrases; finally, the intellect 
must absorb the meaning of these phrases, the sum of 
which produces the sense of joy. 

It may be argued that emotions generated by music are 
not more direct than emotions produced by reading, as the 
former are obliged to pass through the ear in much the 
same order as the latter pass through theeye. But the 
case is not analogous; for the last are caused by a kind of 
reflex action generated by the activity of the mind itself, 
while the first are produced directly, without previously 
passing through the intellect, while the mind continues 
passive. We can get a clearer idea of this by reversing 
the process. If we read without trying to realize the 
meaning of the words and sentences (which nevertheless 
are passing through the optic nerves), we shall experience 
no emotion whatever. On the contrary, if we listen to 
music and try to realize analytically the construction of 
harmonies, the symmetry of musical phrases, or attempt to 
find out whether the composer had a certain definite 
thought in his mind at the time of writing, &c., we may be 
positive that we shall experience little or no emotion. 
Consequently the greater the activity of the intellect the 
keener will be the enjoyment of reading, lectures, acting, 
and all similar recreations, and the more complete the 
passivity and receptivity of the mind the more intense 
will be the enjoyment of music. 

It is evident that emotions generated by music (other 
things being equal) are more vivid than emotions pro- 
duced by other causes; for the intellect being passive, 
there is nothing to distract the mind and thus weaken the 
intensity. But a still weightier reason is that they are 
produced directly from the outside, while the others are 
produced indirectly from the outside, the intellect being 
their immediate cause. Between these exterior and interior 
impulses or vivid and faint impressions there exists the 
same difference as between an actua) occurrence and the 
idea of this occurrence, or as between objective reality 
and thought. 

Due probably to this vigor and vividness of music, many 
people ascribe to it qualities entirely outside its domain. 
The most popular of such errors is that so-called descrip- 
tive music can convey to the mind in a definite way, as if 
written in so many words, the exact image of the thing it 
is supposed to represent. No sane composer would claim 
this for any of his works. All he aims at is to excite emo- 
tions analogous to those produced by the realities he at- 
tempts to illustrate. Iam well aware that a good many 
noises, such as the rumbling of thunder, voices of animals, 
&c., can be imitated quite satisfactorily; but noticing 
how they are produced, we find that they are simply 
tricks and have nothing to do with music. Thunder is 
generally imitated by pounding the big drum or by mak- 
ing discord among the low tones of an organ; and animal 
voices are mostly represented by some apparatus made 
especially for that purpose. 

Most of these noises have no pitch, and, except by 
rhythm, cannot blend with music. The voices of only 
certain ones among the song birds can be imitated by 
regular musical instruments, and the obvious reason for 
this is that they come under the same category; so that 
in this case it is nothing else than one musical instrument 
imitating another. This, then, proves that there is a great 
distinction between the language of the intellect and 
that of the emotions ; but though the former is more 
definite and exact, it is also more limited and material 


than the latter; for music can express emotions so 
spiritual that they are far beyond the reach of both lan- 
gauge and thought. In other words, music belongs to the 
spiritual world; for it is the only thing in this material 
existence which can express an objective reality, the most 
exalted spiritual sentiment. There are moments when 
the soul communicates with the Higher Self, the one and 
only pure spirit when the harmony of its being throbs in 
unison with Universal Harmony, of which it forms an in- 
finitesimal part, and it is such sublime harmony which 
transcendental geniuses, like Beethoven and Wagner, have 
faithfully represented in many of their compositions. 
None can deny that experiences of this order are purely 
spiritual, for they bear absolutely no resemblance to any- 
thing in the material world, but, this admitted, we are 
forced to admit the same concerning the art which can re- 
produce them. 

Music, then, has no analogy on the material plane of 
existence, and it is the only art which is absolutely 
original and creative. Painters, sculptors, and writers 
may be said in a general way to create, but analyzing 
the matter we find that they take all their material from 
the visible universe. 

A painter may draw an ideal landscape and fill it with 
all sorts of fantastic animals; but if we examine one of 
these monstrosities we shall find that though we have 
never before seen such a creature, yet the several parts of 
its construction are very familiar to us. The artist has 
created nothing, he has simply composed this nightmare 
by combining the head of an alligator, the body of a ser- 
pent, the wings of a bat, and the talons of an eagle. Let 
us try to imagine a color entirely different from any we 
have seen and we shall then fully realize the utter im- 
possibility of creating anything absolutely original in 
these lines of art. Turning now to the writer, we find 
him in the same predicament. 

He works with words, but words are only symbols for 
real or imaginary objects, and they fail to make any 
mental picture the moment they are used to express 
anything purely spiritua). If they do convey an impres- 
sion it is because they are misconceived, and everyone 
will then have a different understanding, according to the 
varied imagination. The words ‘‘essence of God,’’ or 
“disembodied spirits,’’ cannot produce any adequate 
ideas, as the mind can find no objects corresponding to 
them from which it can form its images. But the words 
‘“‘God’’ and ‘‘spirit’’ may convey plenty of meaning if 
we represent in our minds, not the essence of these con- 
ceptions (which is an impossibility), but some of their 
attributes which appear in the material world and can be 
perceived through the senses. 

It is now sufficiently demonstrated that the author is 
as dependent upon the objective world for his material 
as the painter, and though language can powerfully help 
to arouse spirituality and sublime aspirations it can 
never, like music, produce them directly or present them 
adequately. The great difference is, the writer describes 
his emotions, while the composer gives the emotions them- | 
selves. He puts down the tones and harmonies exactly as 
they ring in his mind when he creates them ; so that 
when his composition is performed they become objective 
tealities. ‘The other arts are all (in a certain sense) imi- 
tative, since they have their basis in the visible world 
whence they are absorbed and assimilated by the mind; 
but we shall look in vain for the origin of music anywhere 
else but in the very depths of our own being. It has no 
counterpart in nature and resembles absolutely nothing 
in the material world. It proceeds directly from the soul 
and goes directly to the soul—is, in fact, creation. 

Car Le VINSEN, 
124 East Forty-fourth street, New York City. 
(To be continued.) 








Milan.—La Scala will open with Saint-Saéns’ Henri 
VIII., and Sonzogno’s Teatro Lirico will give Cipollini’s 
Ninon de Lenclos. 
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BROOKLYN, December 9, 1895. 
SERIES of four pleasant concerts was begun 
on Saturday in the big music room of the Pouch 
Mansion. The entertainments are to be uncer the direc- 
tion of Miss Eleanor B. Hooper, one of our talented young 
musicians, who is to play on the violin at a later concert 
in the series. She is a charming little lady, self pos- 
sessed and well schooled, and promises as much enter- 
prise in management as she has ability in music. 
The hour for the concert was possibly unfortunate for 
some people, because I heard one of the participants com- 
plaining that in order to get there one had to rise before 
breakfast. . 

The principal soloist at this first concert was Mr. Paul 
Tidden. ‘This affable vlayer has only to neglect his hair 
and wear weird neckties to be appreciated at his musical 
‘worth. I am sure that if his golden hair was hanging 
down his back his interpretation of Chopin on Saturday 
morning would have been accpeted as an inspiration. 
His reading of this composer is always sane and healthy, 
yet there is never a lack of sentiment. Doubtless it is a 
proof of Chopin’s greatness that he is capable of so many 
interpretations, and that all of them seem the right ones. 
It is so with Shakespeare. It is so with Emerson. It is 
so with nature. Mr. Tidden played the Saint-Saéns 
caprice on airs from Alceste, three Chopin numbers, and a 
Brassin nocturne, like enough to Chopin to deceive the 
elected ; the Liszt derangement of Schubert’s Du Bist die 
Ruh, and the familiar Campanella, which he played with 
crispness and sparkle. 

There was another instrumental soloist in Miss Harriet 
Shaw, a Bostonian-looking young woman, who plays on 
the harp of a thousand strings. A few of these strings 
showed a tendency to get out of tune, and she attempted 
fortes on them that seldom sound well, for when rudely 
struck the harp revenges itself by returning a tubby tone. 
But the zephirosos on this instrument were altogether 
delightful. It is a thing for dreams and fairy music. 
It is also a useful orchestral color. These are its usual 
limitations, and there are few who can safely overstep 
them. 

Miss Shaw has played before royalty and was not fazed 
by a Brooklyn audience. She confined herself to the work 
of a composer named Hasselmans, whois a light but pleas- 
ing, person and understands the harp. 

Mr. Victor Carroll, a recently landed baritone from 
London, made his American début on this occasion. He 
is young, with spectacles, and a bearing that a good many 
of his countrymen might copy to their own advantage. 
His enunciation is pure enough to be New Yorkese. He 
never once intimated by his attitude that he owned any 
considerable part of the earth, nor did he wear howling 
checks and a red necktie. He is a basso rather than a 
baritone, and his lower register is vibrant and full; his 
upper notes are less certain, and his command of them is 
not complete as yet. In forcing his voice down to a 
piano it was hollow and unsteady, but he will make a 
good name for himself in strong music when he gets older. 
At the recital this week Mrs. Fanny Bloomfield-Zeisier 
was announced to play, but her nerves have compelled her 
to cancel a number of her engagements, and Miss Hooper 
has persuaded Emma Juch-Wellman to come out of her 
temporary retirement and sing for her. At the two 
succeding recitals there will be song and music by Lillian 
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Blauvelt, Miss Hooper, Laura Sanford, Camilla Urso, 
and Howard Brockway. 

Another of last week's concerts in the same hall— 
the music room of the Pouch Mansion—was in aid of the 
Brooklyn Training School and Home. The participants 
were Mrs. Vanderveer Green, who has not developed into 
quite so heavy a singer as we had all surmised from the 
notices in the Australian papers, but who was most 
heartily greeted by her old acquaintances in Brooklyn; 
Miss Florence Knight, who sang Italian, French and 
Swedish numbers; Jessie Shay, the pianist, who con- 
tinues to be a conscientious and painstaking young artist; 
Maurice Kaufman, violinist, who plays delicately, and the 
Berkeley Ladies’ Quartet, which sang four numbers 
sweetly. The industrious and wideawake John Hyatt 
Brewer directed the performance. 

Mr. Brewer was again in charge at the concert given in 
the Lee Avenue Congregational Church on Wednesday 
night. On that occasion he ordered the concert of the 
Cecilia Ladies’ Vocal Society. The members of this har- 
monious band have held together so nobly and so long 
that their union really seems to hold a promise of perma- 
nence, and in vocal societies that is unusual. Whether it 
is that such societies divide into cliques, each mortally 
jealous of the other, or whether the members betake 
themselves to matrimony and forget their music, or 
whether other societies spring up in the neighborhood 
that promise more for less money, or what it is, it is a fact 
that it is hard to keep life in a chorus like this for more 
than three or four years, and the history of music in 
3rooklyn is marked all the way by wrecks. Some of 
them struggle bravely enough to keep going after the 
desertions and jealousies have set in, and they offer an 
unbashful front when it comes to the collection of money 
to pay their expenses. I remember that somebody sent 
me some tickets, unsolicited, and, to tell the truth, un- 
wanted, for the concerts of one of these societies, and 
next season I received a second batch of tickets for the 
concerts of the same society, with a demand for $10, and 
they wanted it quick. As I was at that time getting 
nearly as much opera and orchestra as I could digest, I 
allowed my local pride to smother itself and sent the 
tickets back with regrets and thanks. 

However, I have never heard that the Cecilia Society 
has done such a thing as this, and, what is more, I don’t 
believe it has. It has too many rich wives of rich men in 
its ranks. And good living has not affected their voices, 
either. Don’t you guess there is more or less nonsense 
about good food and plenty of it being an injury to the 
voice? Plain living and high singing? Bah! Look at 
our actors. Boiled oysters at all hours. Welsh rarebits, 
champagny water, free lunches, lobster salads, afternoon 
steaks, midnight terrapin—everything that is good to 
eat and drink and that their purses will buy these favored 
people absorb into themselves, and there is nothing the 
matter with their voices as a rule. 

Look at some of our fat lawyers and hear them plead in 
court. Their tones are as full and musical as those of a 
De Reszké—if they see in the distance a check as large as 
Mr. De Reszké pulls out of the treasury every Saturday. 

Well, once more the society of saints named after 
Ceecilia was in good voice and followed the baton of Mr. 
Brewer promptly and cheerfully. It sang Max Vogrich’s 
Love and Mirth, Max Bruch’s Flight into Egypt, Edward 
Elgar’s The Snow, a Neapolitan air describing in frivo- 
lous language the kirmesse of Mastr’ Andrea, Lysberg’s 
Evening Bells, Arthur Foote’s setting of Kit Marlowe's 
Come Live with Me and Be My Love, and a cantata by 
John Hyatt Brewer, with John Payne's Herald of Spring 
for a framework. This work of Mr. Brewer's is worthy 
of serious consideration and much praise. One of our 
local papers credited him with taking his inspiration from 
Dudley Buck. I know that he admires that writer, but I 
do not think that he copies him. He positively does not 
do so intentionally. There is certain youthful bounce in 
Mr. Brewer's work that is characteristic, and he has a 


considerable facility in melodic invention. The verse be- 
ginning Lo! the Hillocks are Mad with Bliss has an espe- 
cially bright and springy melody, and if he keeps on writ- 
ing things like that his music will be sung outside of 
Brooklyn. The vocal soloists were Miss Laura Moore, 
‘the pocket Patti’’; Miss Annie Dennison, contralto, and 
Mrs. B.. W. Marinus, also contralto. 

Mr. Anton Hegner played some light and pretty pieces 
on his resonant and sweet toned 'cello. The accompanists 
were Miss Grace Povey at the piano and Mr. William 
Armour Thayer, organist. Mrs. Bernard Peters, wife of 
the editor of the Brooklyn 7imes, is the esteemed and 
tactful president of the Ceecilians. 

Quite a long time ago Mr. Dudley Buck, of our town 
wrote The Golden Legend. It is superfluous to repeat the 
remark about the standing of a prophet in his own coun- 
try, although this is not a case that prophecy has any- 
thing todo with. The piece was good enough to sing in 
Cincinnati, where it took a prize of $1.000 but it nas never 
been given inits entirety in this town. But we are to 
have it at last on the night after Christmas from the 
mouths of the Oratorio Club. There will be about 200 
singers. Walter Henry Hall, an Englishman, is the one 
who has engaged to give Brooklyn the first hearing of a 
Brooklyn composition. We are still waiting to hear Mr, 
Buck’s Light of Asia. They have had it in London and 
I think, in New York, but not here. Once they tried to 
give it in New Jersey, but the composer put his veto on 
it, because they had intended to give it there with a piano 
instead of an orchestra. He told me that he would not 
allow it to be given at all unless it was given right. At 
the coming performance there will be an orchestra of forty 
pieces and the soloists will be noted choir singers. Mr. 
Buck himself has consented to lead the performance of his 
own work, and Mr. Hall will direct the chorus in Mendels- 
sohn’s Loreley. 

They tell us that we cannot have Theodore Thomas in 
place of Mr. Seidi, no matter how much we may want 
him. His dates are all filled, but I am glad to learn that 
he will happen around here at least once on his own ac- 
count before his season is over. It is a dangerous thing 
for a man to stay away from his reputation for several 
years, but I fancy that if Mr. Thomas were to return he 
would be received here with open arms and loose purse 
strings. 

I was not among the favored few at the ‘‘ smoker ’’ of 
the Musicians’ Club the other night, not having been in- 
vited, but I hear that Mr. ‘‘ Jack ’’ Dempsey covered him- 
self with glory by his performance of The Two Grena- 
diers. A good singer is ‘‘ Jack,” and he keeps on being 
better all the time, which is the best thing one can say of 
aman. He was one of the participants in a concert at 
170 Remsen street a few nights ago, when Mr. Carl Venth, 
violinist, and Mr. Robert Thallon, pianist, also of Brook- 
lyn, appeared in support of the giver of the concert, Miss 
Georgia Raymond, soprano. The other associate singers 
were Miss Katcheniswerth, contralto, and Mr. Charles 
Stuart Phillips, tenor. 

Mrs. Alexander S. Bacon, wife of the local reformer, ap- 
peared in concert recently for a benefit. She has a so- 
prano voice of limpidity and sweetness, and its schooling 
has been good, but there is as yet a lack of warmth and 
spirit. 

There was an “‘ olde folks’ concert ’’ at the Park Avenue 
Chapel last week. I wonder if there are others of them 
any where else in the world. And can you remember 
when they were thought to be as interesting and desira- 
ble as oratorio, especially in regions where operas, thea- 
tres, novels, dancing, beer, tobacco, and everything else 
that was pleasant and life giving were frowned upon as 
too religious? 

This week we are to have a Wednesday afternoon and 
evening ballad concert under the auspices of the Brooklyn 
Institute. The participants are to be Charlotte Walker, 
Gladys Hérlocker, William Williams, Grant Odell, Albert 
Mildenberg and Abram Ray Tyler. To-night the Brook- 


lyn Sdéngerbund will be heard in new music at the Acad- 
my; to-morrow night the Apollo Club will occupy the 
same building, with Dudiey Buck in the lead, and Camillo 
Urso and Lillian Blauvelt as soloists. The Kuster-Thies 
concert will also occur to-morrow night at Association 
Hall. Then next week we have the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra again, and pretty soon Paderewski and the 
opera. Oh, we're alive over here—some weeks ! 





Mr. Anthony Stankowitch’s Concerts. 
R, ANTHONY STANKOWITCH was heard in 
three concerts last week in and about Boston—at 
Bradford Academy Wednesday afternoon,Abbott Academy, 
Andover, Thursday afternoon, and Union Hall, Boston, on 
Friday evening. At the first two concerts Miss Bertha 
Cushing sang. 

The program for Bradford and Abbott academies were 
arranged with a special view to what would prove interest- 
ing to the pupils of these institutions, and that the audi- 
ences are most enthusiastic goes without saying. The 
large hall at Bradford Academy was well filled, not only 
with pupils of the school, but there were present many of 
the society people of both Bradford and Haverhill who take 
an interest in affairs musical. 

Mr. Stankowitch was not feeling well, but his program 
was played delightfully and brilliantly, the audience lis- 
tening with the most rapt attention, as if fearing to lose a 
single note of the music. Miss Bertha Cushing has an un- 
usually fine contralto voice, which was heard with fine effect 
in the songs selected. 

There was a good audience of about 150, which was de- 
lighted with Mr. Stankowitch’s playing, and many congrat- 
ulations were heard from those who had been able to hear 
him, while many expressed personal thanks to him for so 
enjoyable a concert. 

Bradford Academy, where the concert took place, is an 
old-established school, having been founded in 1803. It is 
finely located on high ground and from the upper floors 
are magnificent views of the surrounding country. Miss 
Ida C, Allen is the president. 

The music departments of both this and Abbott Academy 
are in charge of Professor Samuel M. Downs, whoarranges 
each year for one or two series of concerts, when the best 
obtainable talent is engaged. Professor Downs believes 
that it is a part of a musical education to hear good music, 
and through his pupils and friends interested in the school 
these concerts are supported. It was arranged last year 
that Mr. Stankowitch should play at one of the concerts, 
but through a series of mishaps he did not arrive in time. 
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Pirani.—Eugenio Pirani has written a ‘‘ melolog ” or 
melodrama on Heine’s Ballad, Edith of the Swan's Neck. 
The musical accompaniment differs from the usual melo- 
drama form, in not leaving the text to be spoken alone at 
times, and may be described as durchcomponirt, and 
forms a piece of music that has a right to exist for itself. 
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ME. BAUERMEISTER-PETERSEN gave the 
M first of her two recitals in Steinway Hall on Wednes- 
day. The second takes place next Wednesday. 

Miss Zelie de Lussan appeared as Mignon for the first 
time during the Carl Rosa Company’s recent stay at Glas- 
gow, and achieved a remarkable success. 

The Scottish celebrations to-day in honor of St. An- 
drew’s Day will include Mr. Austin’s annual Scotch ballad 
concert in St. James’ Hall, a concert at Queen’s Hall, the 
usual festival at the Albert Hall and a special Scotch pro- 
gram at the Crystal Palace. 

Mr. Henry Mills, secretary of the National Sunday 
League, informs me that arrangements have been made 
to relieve the Sunday evening pressure at the Queen’s Hall 
by starting a series of Sunday evening concerts at the 
Holborn Town Hall. These concerts, with others given 
by this and other organizations, furnish entertainment for 
over 10,000 people on an average every Sunday. 

The Royal Society of Musicians, that noble institution 
that has done so much to alleviate the sufferings of poor 
musicians, gave its 157th anniversary performance in 
Queen’s Hall last night. Mr. W. H. Cummings conducted. 
The works included Bennett’s Woman of Samaria, Pur- 
cell’s Jehovah and Hindel’s occasional overture and con- 
certo for organ. 

Sir Arthur Sullivan has decided upon Lord Byron’s 
tragedy, Sardanapalus, as the subject for his grand ballet 
to be produced next year at the Alhambra. 

Mr. F. H. Cowen has undertaken to compose an orches- 
tral work for the Philharmonic Society. 

Arrangements were progressing for Mr. Schulz-Curtius 
to take his orchestra with Herr Mottl to Windsor for a per- 
formance before Her Majesty, but recent unfortunate cir- 
cumstances will not admit of the concert taking place dur- 
ing Herr Mottl’s present stay in London. 

Owing to the great success of the Mikado at the Savoy 
Theatre it has been decided to give special matinées on 
Wednesdays, December 4, 11 and 18, and Thursday, De- 
cember 26, at 2:30. 

The America Society in London celebrated Thanksgiv- 
ing in the most approved manner at the Holborn Restaur- 
ant on Thursday evening, when some 350 ladies and gen- 
tlemen sat down to a dinner that was as American as it 
was possible to make it. 

Miss Agnes Zimmermann has just completed the edition 
of Schumann’s piano works. 

Madame Albani closes one of her most successful pro- 
vincial tours next week with a grand concert in the 
Queen's Hall. 


M. Tinel has accepted the Cardiff musical societies’ in- 
vitation to come over and conduct his Kollebloemen next 
spring. M. Tinel is hard at work learning English. 

A new comedietta from the pen of our eminent writer, 
Mr. W. D. Howells, will be put on at the Avenue Theatre 
to-night. 

In connection with the celebration of Mrs. Keeley’s 
ninetieth birthday last week special attention should be 
called to the fact that she had the honor of singing in the 
first performance of Oberon under the composer’s direc- 
tion, at Covent Garden, and was rewarded on that occa- 
sion by great popular success and special commendation 
from Weber himself. 

“Young Mark Hambourg has had a wonderfully success- 
ful colonial tour of Australia, and, he was induced to stay 
for another month. He gave nine recitals in Sydney in 
seven days, and at the last recital hundreds were turned 


| away. 


ConceERTS. 

The lovers of novelty who attended the concert at the 
Ctystal Palace on Saturday were destined to disappoint- 
went, as the novelty formerly put down for that program, 
the vorspiel to Eugen d’Albert’s opera, Der Rubin, is post- 
poned until after Christmas. The scheme, however, in- 
cluded several favorites. It began with the overture to 
Der Freischiitz and ended with that to Tannhduser, in- 
cluding for the symphony Beethoven's jovial work in F, 
No. 8. Madame Carrefio, who made her first appearance 
at these concerts, played Grieg’s piano concerto in A 
minor, giving an altogether fine interpretation of that 
highly characteristic work. In her second piece, a polo- 
naise by Weber-Liszt, she fairly electrified her hearers and 
had to give an encore. Miss Agnes Janson sang with 
much effect Berlioz’s La Captive, and Brahms’ Geist- 
lisches Wiegenlied. 

Mr. Randegger certainly cannot complain of flagging 
interest on the part of those who so regularly fill the great 
hall of the Imperial Institute when his orchestra of lady 
and gentlemen amateurs offers a varied program of classi- 
cal and popular selections. Of course, we do not expect 
professional proficiency from amateurs, and therefore are 
not disappointed in their performance. As amateurs they 
play remarkably well, thanks to the skill of their experi- 
enced conductor. 

The Misses Sutro played with orchestra a concerto in 
E fiat for two pianos by Mozart. Even if these very tal- 
ented young ladies did not play as well as they do we 
must express our admiration of their labor and patience 
in learning such a varied repertory as they have “‘ at their 
finger ends,’’ for it must be remembered that they had 
already given a long recital in St. James’ Hall on the 
afternoon of the same day as the Imperial Institute con- 
cert, Wednesday, November 20. Mrs. Katherine Fisk 
gave a very sympathetic rendering of the great air from 
Saint-Saéns’ opera, Samson et Dalila, Softly Awakes My 
Heart. She was also heard later in the tender little slum- 
ber song by Mr. Randegger, Sleep, Dearest, Sleep. 

PopuLarR CONCERTS. 

The proverbial attachment that the English people have 
always formed for favorite artists was again exemplified 
when Signor Piatti made his appearance on the platform 
at the Popular Concert on Monday night. Through along 
and severe illness he has been precluded from appearing 
since March 18, 1894. It was some time after the quartet, 
consisting of himself, Mile. Wietrowetz, Mr. Ries and Mr. 
Gibson, ascended to the platform to play Mendelssohn's 
quartet in E ‘minor, op. 44, before they could proceed, on 
account of the hearty and continuous applause, which was 
obviously meant for the old favorite, and which he, from 
his proverbial modesty, was slow to take to himself. The 
same hearty applause again greeted him when he came 
forward to play his solo, which was his arrangement for 
the ’cello of a sonata in C major, one of a series of six 
written for the violin, that are attributed to Haydn in the 
beginning of the century. This, at the hands of Signor 








Piatti, proved a favorite, and will no doubt be added to 
the regular répertoire of these concerts. Miss Kleeberg 
played very artistically Beethoven's sonata in B flat, and 
joined Mlle. Wietrowetz in an unusually fine rendering of 
the Brahms sonatain A for piano and violin. The vocal- 
ist was Miss Margarethe Petersen, who has a mezzo- 
soprano voice and dramatic style, both of which she used 
with intelligence. 

The program of the Saturday Popular Concert does not 
call for special mention. 

MADAME PATTI. 

The wonderful attraction that Mme. Adelina Patti has 
always had for the public does not seem to abate, and on 
Tuesday evening the Royal Albert Hall was again crowded 
with enthusiastic admirers. This marvelous singer, who 
must be admitted to be the greatest queen of song prob- 
ably that ever has lived, still retains much of that wonder- 
ful style, magnetism of her personality and exemplary 
diction that have made her fame so universal. Mme. Belle 
Cole, who is always a favorite with Albert Hall audiences, 
was exceedingly popular on this occasion. Mr. Edward 
Lloyd, Mr. Santley, Mr. Frederick Dawson, Mr. Douglas 
Powell, Mr. Popper and the sisters Eissler, with Mr. Will- 
iam Ganz, completed the list of artists, 

WAGNER CONCERT. 

The orchestral concert which Herr Felix Mottl conducted 
in the Queen’s Hall last Tuesday evening, November 26, 
was one of the best of the ‘‘ Wagner’”’ series which Mr. 
Schultz-Curtius has admirably organized and managed. 

The entire program was made up of works by four giants 
in musical composition, three of whom are the greatest 
geniuses the world has known, namely, Bach, Beethoven, 
Wagner. The fourth name is that of Gluck, the great 
operatic reformer of the eighteenth century, as Monteverde 
was in the preceding and Wagner was in the succeeding 
century. His powerful and intensely dramatic overture 
to Iphigenia in Aulis opened the program. As this over- 
ture in its original form led directly into the drama itself 
Wagner has very skillfully and judiciously written a close 
to it, so as to make it available for concert performance. 

Then followed a ‘‘ suite’’ for stringed orchestra which 
Josef Hellmesberger had arranged from what the program 
called a violin sonata in E minor. Now Bach has written 
no violin sonata in E minor, or at least none is known in 
that key. The ‘‘suite’’ has been arranged from a sonata 
for violin and clavier, and I much regret that the third 
movement, the Allemande, which is to be found in the 
original version of Bach’s sonata, was omitted in the 
orchestral performance. Perhaps Hellmesberger has not 
arranged it for orchestra. I feel there is no disgrace in 
acknowledging my ignorance of these arrangements, as it 
is impossible to become acquainted with the inexhaustible 
number and variety of the original works of Bach. This 
‘‘ suite ’’ on the whole, and the adagio in particular, was 
the most satisfactory number of the evening. By all 
means let us hear it agair. The Beethoven E flat sym- 
phony received a commendable, if at times a vigorous, ren- 
dering. But there was nothing tocall for especial mention 
in this or in the Tristan excerpts, which constituted the 
second part of the program. 

Frau Ida Doxart, the possessor of a powerful but agree- 
able voice, who made her first appearance, sang with much 
feeling and dramatic style the part of /so/de. Miss Esther 
Palliser, as Brangaene, and Mr. E. C. Hedmondt as 
Tristan, completed the list of artists who so ably rendered 
this difficult score. 

Few in the audience knew of the difficulties which the 
conductor, Herr Mottl, had to contend with to reach us. 
The storm on the Channel delayed him for a day at Calais, 
and it was feared that he would not reach London in time 
for rehearsal. 

TESTIMONIAL TO Lapy HA. 

A testimonial will be presented to Lady Hallé to com- 
memorate the fiftieth anniversary of her first appearance 
in public, and the twenty-fifth of her début in England. 
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Miss Lucy Terry Lewis, of Moray Lodge, Camden Hill, 
W., has consented to act as honorary secretary. The fol- 
lowing ladies and gentlemen have joined the committee: 
The Duke of Fife, the Duke of Westminster, the Marquis 
of Lorne, the Prince of Molfetta, the Swedish and Danish 
Ministers, the Countess of Radnor, the Earl of Lathom, 
the Earl of Kintore, the Earl of Hopetoun, Earl Carring- 
ton, Lord Revelstoke, Arthur J. Balfour, Field Marshal 
Sir Frederick Haines, Alfred Rothschild, Sir Eric Erich- 
sen, Sir Frederic Leighton, Sir Spencer Wells, Alma 
Tadema, Mme. Clara Schumann, Dr. Joseph Joachim, 
Mr. Piatti, Mr. Straus, L. Ries, Arthur Chappell, Sir A. 
Mackenzie, Sir G. Grove, Mr. Manns, Prof: C. Villiers 
Stanford, Mr. Du Maurier, Sir H. Irving, Dr. Eduard 
Hanslick, Miss Marion Terry, A. J. Lewis, Sir J. Barnby, 
A. J. Hipkins, Hugo Becker, Miss Fleetwood Wilson, and 
Dr. Hermann Weber. Sir W. Agnew has undertaken the 
duties of treasurer. Checks should be sent to him or to 
Messrs. Herries, Farquhar & Co., bankers, and crossed 

The Lady Hallé Testimonial.’’ 

History oF EnG.iisu Music. 

Purcell and the Musical Drama were the subjects of Mr. 

Fuller Maitland’s fourth lecture under the above head on 


the 19th inst., and his discourse was listened to with much 
interest, more especially as the bicentenary commemo- 
ration of this great composer's death took place last week. 
In the opening part of the lecture Mr. Fuller Maitland 


spoke of the narrow escape the noble school of church mu- 
sic had during the Commonwealth, when the Puritans dd 
their best to root up and destroy it, and their efforts were 
so nearly successful that it was wonderful that anything 
at all was preserved. He also included in his remarks that 
it was curious to consider what a change would have oc- 
curred to the musical history of the time if Purcell had 
lived about ten years longer than he did, as we are justified 
in supposing that this composer would have attained even 
greater heights than were reached by him, and he would 
also have witnessed the advent of Handel into England. 
With less successes than Handel enjoyed we might conclude 
he would not have had the opportunity of setting the fash- 
ion in favor of foreign musicians. Illustrations of some 
of Purcell’s works were given on the harpsichord by Mr. 
Maitland. FRANK V. ATWATER. 








Rivarde again Engaged.—Rivarde, the violinist, has 
been engaged to play at the first concert of the Apollo 
Club of this city, which takes place at the Madison Square 
Concert Hall December 17. 

Calve Talks.—A morning newspaper said recently: 
** Please, Mile. Calvé, let Mme. Eames come back to us. 
Will you tell the public if you are preventing Mme. Eames 
from appearing this season ?” 

Whew! Such a volley of purest Parisian! Such vocifer- 
ous exclamations and such an explosion of gesticulation! 
Mme. d'Hardelot soothed her and repeated the diva's 
words carefully to the reporter. 

**I would be greatly obliged to the Wor/d,” said Calvé, 
“if it would set at rest all these distressing and false 
statements. I have nothing at all to do with Mme. 
Eames’ non-appearance in New York this season. I have 
too much heart, too much conscience, to ever lay a stone in 
the path of a woman who earns her livelihood as I do mine. 

“T am incapable of an act so villanous. Iam greatly 
vexed that Eames is not to appear. We should not in any 
way interfere with each other. Why should we? We do 
not sing the same roles. I believe M. Grau wished to en- 
gage Eames, but on account of the illness of her father-in- 
law she would not come.” 

Calvé sank back exhausted in her chair, ‘pressing her 
hands to her forehead and murmuring ‘‘ Ah ! Mon Dieu.” 

*‘ She is very excitable,” said the gentle Mme. d’Hardelot 
commiseratingiy. ‘‘.Any reference to the Eames episode 
distresses her beyond measure. Above ali things she 
dreads to have a repetition of the misery she endured at 
the time of that most unfortunate occurrence. Really, she 
is most vexed because Eames is not coming this season. I 
know that she has had nothing to do with her remaining 
abroad.” — World. 














in winning him over to virtue, righteousness and Sunday 
school, with the devil himself assisting him in the other 
direction. 

Alice was not equal to the others, at any rate ; in Miss 
Tracey she found a representation wavering between a 
stately heroine.and an humble peasant girl, which latter 
she was supposed to be. Aside from this frequent over 
acting, her singing verified the opinion I formed in her 
Valenti Her voice grows husky after every big num- 


























PHILADELPHIA, Pa.,‘ December 9, 1895. 

0* last Wednesday the Opera revived Meyer- 

beer’s Robert le Diable in a most enjoyable man- 
ner. There is no use denying that the cobwebs of oblivion 
are gathering at an ever-increasing rate of speed around 
the works of Meyerbeer ; they have nearly covered Dinorah 
and much of the Huguenots, and if the Prophet were less 
spectacular it, too, would have had to submit to the fate of 
the Star of the North, Crusaders, the Guttenberg Cantata, 
the Schiller March and many more—in fact most of his 
works, 

Robert proved to be really the freshest and most spon- 
taneous of all his operas; abounding with prickly rhythms, 
melodic charm, clever ideas, cunning orchestration, it 
reconciled one with the immediate past, and gave one the 
satisfactory feeling that after all Meyerbeer was not merely 
a shrewd manager, but had some genuine God-given 
talent to back his ambitions. Of course, dramatic truthful- 
ness—that is another story; but as asignatura tempora 
artis Robert is an interesting work. Would that the 
book were better ; but then, how could it? Freischiitz had 
taken Germany by storm, its music and book had proven to 
be just what the times were ripe for ; fortunately for Scribe 
& Co. the Freischiitz was so mutilated in Paris that the 
public had to reject it—then the smart conspirators set to 
work on an imitation Freischiitz, and called it Robert le 
Diable. Well, Meyerbeer never wrote better music, and 
never again came as near toa definite musical delineation 
of characters as this work, which puts the singers toamore 
severe test than any of his others. 

A most profound and enjoyable surprise was Mons. 
Raoul Viola's Robert. The late lamented Sigurd had put 
him under a cloud; the opera itself having failed to in- 
terest the public, who, being acquainted with the work, 
could not clearly distinguish between the author and the 
exponent, Mons, Viola had to bear the brunt of a pretty 
healthy prejudice. But he conquered it in his very first 
scene, and kept the audience enthusiastic totheend. He 
controls his big, heroic voice well, has a fine, vigorous 
musical attack, and when he indulges in the luxury of a 
do di petto (which he did three times that night, and once 
as a tremendous free, unprepared entrée) it zs a luxury ; 
for he does it in an easy, almost amiable way, and totally 
free from any alarming apoplectic symptoms. The transi- 
tion from mezza voce to full voice may be made a little less 
perceptible, but even as itis he manages to avoid over- 
harsh contrasts. As an actor he showed himself to bea 
man of ideas; he acted his part with force, and yet with 
that wise discretion which marks the true artist. 

Mons. Malzac as Bertram was capital; vocally irre- 
proachable and scenically exceedingly attractive in his 
mysterious, saturnine character. The more I see and hear 
of Mons. Malzac the stronger grows my conviction that in 
his field of French opera he is one of the foremost bassi 
profundi (and rotundi, by the way). 

Mile. Loventz as /sade//a had what Chimmie Fadden 
would call a soft snap. She only has to appear in the 
-fourth act, recitative, aria (Robert! Robert! toi que 
j'aime !), duet—about ten minutes in all—and carries off 
the female honors of the evening. But my! how beauti- 
fully she did sing! No wonder that A/ice had a hard time 
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ber, and her tones from high A upward are almost pure 
guesswork to the hearer. I still believe that she can over- 
come all this by study, and by closer attention to the locat- 
ing of her tones in the various registers. 

A word of praise is due to the Ratmbcau of Signor 
Piroia ; that little part is not easy to sing, neither music- 
ally nor vocally, and he did it very well and carried off a 
well deserved applause ; likewise must the pantomimic 
dance of Mile. Paris be laudingly mentioned. The orches- 
tra and chorus were tip-top, and brought out anew the 
talent and circumspection of Mr. Hinrichs and his stage 
manager, Mr. Schroeder. The omission of the tedious 
second act has my heartiest approval. 

Friday, in Rigoletto, Del Puente repeated one of his old 
triumphs, and was ably seconded by Mme. Nevada as 
Gilda, save a little uncertainty here and there, due per- 
haps to her not having sung that part for some time. 

Saturday matinée Faust was repeated, and in the even- 
ing there was to be a concert by Messrs. Hesselberg, 
Rivarde and the opera orchestra—but it wasn't! A goodly 
number of people had assembled, to be sure ; but there 


| were not enough to warrant the orchestra expenses, and so, 


after three-quarters of an hour of patient waiting, the audi- 
ence was dismissed. Behind the scenes everybody was 
blaming everybody else; the truth of the matter is probably 
that there was a lack of ready money somewhere, and per- 
haps also a lack of business method. I am sorry for young 
Hesselberg, the pianist, who is a religious refugee from 
Russia, and had set all his hopes upon this concert, for 
which he had prepared a fine program, containing Liszt's 
Todtentanz. 

Miss Kate Bundy’s concert (assisted by her talented 
sister, Miss Bessie Bundy) was a great success, according 
to the papers ; I could not hear it, because my own little 
flamelet flickered that night before the Art and Science 
Club in a lecture, but I hear fromall sides that Kate Bundy 
played mighty well, and I believe it, for I know her and 
her rare talent. 

Next week promises great things : Selma Koert-Kronold 
as Carmen, Hastreiter as Orirud, with Lorrain as King 
and De Backer as 7¢/ramund ,; in between dear old out of 
date Lucia, and another treat to the ladies by ubiquitous 
Paderewski. If I live through it you will hear again of 

CONSTANTIN Vv. STERNBERG. 

P. S.—A German rendition of Hansel und Gretel looms 
up in the distance, but it’s a secret yet. Sir Harris will 
not be sent for, as it is proposed to make apologies un- 
necessary. 

Maud Ulmer’s Success.—Maud Ulmer, late of the Bos- 
tonians, and a very talented young soprano, sang with 
much success at a recent concert in Minneapolis, given by 
the Philharmonix. Miss Ulmer’s solos were the chief fea- 
tures of the evening, and she received plenty of public and. 
critical favor. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra.—This is the program for 
its concert in the Metropolitan Opera House on the even- 
ing of December 19: 





Symphony No. 13........cecsesseeececsesecceceees paced’ Haydn 

Scotch Fantasy for Violin..........++scecceeceesececereeee Bruch 

Fantasia for orchestra, Francesca da Rimini, op 82..... 
Tschaikowsky 


(First time at these concerts.) 
Preludes to Acts I. and Il. Guntram..........++seeeseess Strauss 
Soloist, Mr. T. Adamowski. 


Third Barber Recital.—The third piano recital by Mr. 
Wm. H. Barber took place on Monday afternoon last at the 
residence of Mrs. P. H. Butler, 84 East Thirty-seventh 
street. The program was choice and dainty and very well 
performed. Fourth recital next Monday, the 16th, at Mrs. 
Bailey's, 77 Madison avenue. 
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Music in St. Louis. 
ST. Louis, December 7, 1895. 

USIC has made wonderful strides within the 

last decade in this city, while twenty years ago it 

was hardly possible to keep an oratorio society and pay for 

the use of the rehearsal room, and pioneers in that field, 

like myself, worked without fee or reward. There are now 

nearly a dozen societies, I believe, which do excellent work 
to disseminate music as an art. 

The Apollo Club is a society that cultivates choruses for 
male voices, numbering about eighty active members. It 
was organized last year, and so great was its success that 
the subscription list was raised to $10, for which three con- 
certs are given, entitling each subscriber to two tickets. 
No tickets are sold at the doors. The honorary member- 
ship amounts to over four hundred. The object is not only 
to cultivate male choruses but also to bring. first-class 
artists to the city ; sowe had an opportunity of hearing the 
Bohemian violinist Franz Ondricek and Madame Clemen- 
tine de Vere-Sapio. . 

As regards Ondricek, he carried the audience by storm, 
playing Ernst’s Hungarian Air$,an Elegie by Lamb and 
Rondo des Lutins, by Bazzini; his bowing received as 
much recognition from connoisseurs as did the warmth and 
fine delivery from the general audience, whose applause 
was awarded with a most exquisite and poetic interpretation 
of one of Schumann's songs. The only regret our profes- 
sional violinists expressed was that he did not play a con- 
certo by Brahms, Goldmark or some other great violin 
solo, as those he played had been heard here often. Mme. 
de Vere-Sapio was in excellent voice, and sang Meyerbeer’s 
Shadow Dance, Weber’s Bells in the Valley, and Spring, by 
Sapio, in an artistic manner, especially the first aria, The 

_ lady has established herself as a favorite here and it is to 
be hoped will be heard again ere long. 

The choruses were all of a high order, sung with ex- 
quisite and distinct enunciation, the credit of which be- 
longs to Mr. A. G. Robyn, the conductor of the society. 
In responsé to the clamorous demands for an encore when 
Nevin’s The King and the Singer had been sung, the 
chorus gave Robyn’s humorous song, Jf You Want a Kiss 
—Why Take It, which was followed by the greatest hilar- 
ity and applause ever heard in St. Louis, as the same 
composition had created quite a sensation ten days be- 
fore, when it was sung by the Glee Club of the Washing- 
ton University, as the mamma of one of the students had 
written to the chancellor objecting tc any such “teaching 
the young ideas how to shoot.” 

The St. Louis Musical Club, a ladies’ organization num- 
bering over 300 members, gave its third concert November 
30, before an audience which filled Memorial Hall. Mrs. 
Stevenson, president of the society, delivered ex cathedra 
a lucid and pithy address on the merits and distinctive 
features of Mendelssohn and Rubinstein, whose works had 
been chosen ‘‘in memoriam” for this concert, both masters 
having died in the month of November. The first part of 
the concert was devoted to the former, who died Novem- 
ber 4, 1847. The first movement of this string octet, op. 
20, arranged as a piano quartet, was played by Mrs. Ste- 
venson and the Misses Krause, Noh] and Kniffin ; also the 
Rondo Capriccioso by Miss E. Heynen. Mrs. Ernst and 
Olga Lawitzky were heard in two duets. Mrs. A. D. Cun- 
ningham, our foremost soprano, who has commanded and 
received $1,200 a year as achurch singer, contributed three 
solos. I cannot speak in too high terms of Miss Helen 
Thorell, who played two movements of the E minor con- 
certo for violin ; her bowing was as perfect as her technic 
was faultless; she was twice recalled. The Rubinstein 
selections presented greater novelties; the Hungarian 
Fantasia for two pianos was played com amore and by 
heart by the Misses C. Nohl and M. Kniffin. 

The finale of the E minor concerto was executed in a 
masterly manner by Miss Selma Krause, a prominent 





teacher. The orchestral accompaniment on a second piano 
by Mr. B. Maginn deserves honorable mention. Three 
vocal selections by Mrs. Alfred Ernst were sung with good 
taste, receiving loud applause ; Mrs. K. G. Broaddus, who 
enjoys an enviable reputation as a voice teacher, was heard 
in two duets with Mrs. M. E. Latey. The concert con- 
cluded with the first movement of the trio in B flat major 
for piano (Mrs. Stevenson), violin (Miss Thorell) and ‘cello 
(Mr. L. Meyer); the ensemble was excellent, the young 
violinist distinguishing herself by her execution and the 
fullness of her tone. A commendable feature of the con- 
cert was the fact that no encores were insisted upon,although 
each participant had a host of friends present. I think all 
societies, especially amateurs, should have a by-law which 
forbids encores, and have it printed on the program, so that 
no jealousy can ever spring up which would surely kill the 
society. 

Thanks to the enterprise of another ladies’ society, the 
Tuesday Musicale, we had the opportunity of enjoying 
three lectures by Mr. W. Damrosch upon the subjects of 
the Walkiire, Siegfried and Meistersinger. 

Memorial Hall was completely filled on these occasions, 
and it was a delightful treat to listen to his expositions of 
the plots, interspersed with musical illustrations. What a 
difference there 1s between Mr. Damrosch the musical di- 
rector and Mr. Damrosch the lecturer! While the former 
is all bustle and excitement the latter is the picture of 
calmness, speaking in tones so subdued that it would re- 
quire but a white necktie in order to pose him for a ‘‘ rev- 
erend” missionary, expounding the gospel of a new mu- 
sical creed. I believe Mr. Damrosch is the first opera 
director who has entered the lecture field and helped to ini- 
tiate us more into the hidden beauties of Wagner's works. 
Permit me to indulge in a little digression here. 

Some time ago I listened to a well-known pianist’s lecture 
on Parsifal, which, musically speaking, was a disap- 
pointment to all, as the greater part of the lecture was 
taken up with a description of his journey across the ocean, 
arrival in Europe, his pilgrimage to Bayreuth, &c., followed 
by the playing of an interlyde to one of the acts, and then 
a poor display of stereopticon views of some of the scenes 
incidental to the plot, which were briefly given. I make 
this remark advisedly, because I have a high regard for the 
gentleman as a pianist, but musical people want to know 
more of the music of a work which isto most a sealed book 
up to the present. 

There is something unique in Mr. Damrosch’s delivery, 
which keeps him in sympathy with his audience, especially 
when he passes off a little joke; thus, referring to the 
awakening of Brunhilde by Siegfried, he stated ‘it was 
done in a way most approved of by ladies ;” then he 
stopped a moment, staring at some vacant spot in the dis- 
tance without moving a muscle, while his audience (ladies) 
roared with laughter till the house rang. 

Another sign of the musical times in this city are the 
Sunday afternoon concerts at the Exposition Hall, at which 
the Choral Symphony Orchestra, numbering fifty perform- 
ers, under Mr. Ernst and other soloists, can be heard for 
twenty-five cents. At the back of these popular concerts 
stand a number of prominent gentlemen and two music 
houses, the Bollman Brothers and Messrs. Thiebes and 
Stierlin, who have guaranteed the expenses. The attend- 
ance has not been very large, not on account of want of 
appreciation, but owing to the severe storms and rains 
which have visited us regularly every Sunday lately. 

The Melba Concert Company had a great financial suc- 
cess here ; the box receipts amounted to $3,625. 

And now to conclude my epistle. I refer with pleasure 
to the magnificent Wagner opera performances which 
were given here this week under Mr. Walter Damrosch’s 
direction. Financially they were a disappointment, but 
musically speaking they were a great treat and success. 
The attendance would have been much larger if the gen- 
eral admission price had been within the reach of the mul- 


titude of the real music lovers; but $1.50 for standing 
room, which was charged for general admission, is a little 
too high for many. 

Lohengrin, Die Walkure, Siegfried, Gétterdimmerung, 
Die Meistersinger and Tannhiuser were given ; the first 
and last two drew the largest houses. The applause which 
greeted the artists and the almost numberless curtain calls 
were sufficient evidence of the thorough appreciation of 
the audience. The choruses, although the male element 
seemed at times weak, were well drilled, the costumes 
superb, the stage setting artistic and the orchestra mag- 
nificent. If the latter could only be kept a little more 
down in the brass instruments when there is a contest be- 
tween one solo singer and eighty-five instrumentalists, the 
enjoyment would be greater. It is unnecessary to enter 
into details about such artists as Mesdames Klafsky, 


‘| Gadski and Eibenschuetz; the first of these ladies as 


Brunhilde especially, and the latter as Orfrud scored a 
triumph never excelled here. 

Miss Louise Mulder as Szeglinde and Eva, especially in 
the latter réle, proved herself an excellent artist, as did 
also Miss M. Maurer and M. Schilling in some of the minor 
réles. Artists like Emil Fischer, notably as Hans Sachs ; 
Conrad Behrens and Paul Lange, whose interpretation of 
Mime and David in Die Meistersinger could not be ex- 
celled, are too well known to require further comments. 
Of the tenors, Max Alvary stands, of course, at the head. 
His 7Zannhauser and Siegfried have gained him an envia- 
ble reputation, and the fact that he appeared here for the 
129th time in the latter réle is sufficient evidence of the 
eminent service he has been to the Wagnerian school, al- 
though it must be confessed that his voice gives at times 
unmistakable evidence of the fatigue and strain to carry 
the part through. 

Mr. W. Gruening as Lohengrin and Siegfried in the 
Gotterdimmerung made a fine impression. Mr. D. Popo- 
vici, a refined actor and possessed of a magnificent bari- 
tone voice, who appeared as 7¢/ramund, Wolfram and 

Wotan, is a great acquisition to the company. The sten- 
torian voice of Mr. W. Martens asthe //era/d in Lohengrin 
was also heard to advantage as Gunther, which latter part 
he played excellently. 

Too much praise cannot be given to Mr. Gerhard 
Stehmann, almost a new acquisition to a company and 
whom accident discovered here in St. Louis last spring 
when the opera company played here. Mr. E. Fischer re- 
ceived at that time a telegram that his wife was dan- 
gerously ill, a substitute had to be procured, and Mr. 
Stehmann, a member of a local dramatic company, 
was found, who has since proved himself an artist, vocally 
as well as histrionically, that will no doubt occupy a much 
higher place in literature than he yet occupies. As 
Beckmesser he distinguished himself above all others, 
as he did not make a burlesque of the part, an 
opinion which all those shared with whom I spoke, who 
had seen and heard some of the best artists in the rdéle 
both in Europe and in this coustry. Another singer 
deserving honorable mention is Barron Berthald, in 
whom St. Louis takes a special interest, as two years ago he 
appeared here in light opera during the summer season at 
the Cove. Now we heard him as Siegmund in the 
Walkuere. Although this is his first season in ‘Wag- 
nerian opera yet he promises to rise, as the confidence and 
fine acting which he displayed in the part allotted to him 


show him to be essed of sufficient natural talent, which, 
with severe study, will bring its own reward. 

To-night the season closes with Beethoven’s Fidelio, but 
as my letter has to be pated before then I shall not be 
able to give an account of it. Of the Tannhdvuser opera, 
which was given at to-day’s matinée in excellent style, I 
wish to mention specially the overture, which 1 never 
heard more superbly played, which seemed to bethe gen- 
eral verdict, as the applause at its conclusion was immense, 
and did not subside until Mr. Otto Lohse, the musical 
director, turned to the audience, acknoweegns the com- 
pliment. , MALMENE, 
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First Faculty Concert.—The first faculty concert of the 
New York Musical Institute, 182 West Eighty-fifth street, 
took place on Monday evening December 2. Miss Nina 
Rathbone, dramatic soprano, and Miss Helen Robinson, 
pianist, were the performers of the occasion. Miss Robin- 
son plays extremely well. 

Ladies’ Violin Quartet.—A concert was given on 
Wednesday evening, December 4, by the Ladies’ Violin 
Quartet, of New York city, composed of Miss Lily Althaus, 
Miss Mary Rogers, Miss Linda Pinkham, and Miss Belle 
Smith, Miss Marie L. Brackman, contralto, assisted, and 
Miss Lillian G. Julian was the accompanist. 

An Attractive New Studio.—Edmund J. Myer has 
moved into a handsome new studio at 82 East Twenty- 
third street, which he has called ‘‘ The Clio,” and in 
which he purposes giving some musicales this season. 
Mr. Myer has been elected conductor of the Harmonie 
Society, a new Brooklyn organization for the purpose of 
giving oratorio on asupericr basis. Miss Hilda Clark, the 
success this season as Princess Bonnie, andMr. A. Hobart 
Smock, of the late Leonardo company, are both vocal pupils 
of Mr. Myer. 

Evening with Modern Organists.—An evening with 
eminent modern organists was given on the organ of the 
Plymouth Congregational Church, Seattle, Wash., on Fri- 
day evening, November 22, by Dr. F. S. Palmer, Mrs, J. S. 
McCormick and Mr. Wm. Martius. The occasion was 
unique and the program of works divided among the play- 
ers was as follows: Dr. F. S. Palmer, Guilmant, D. La 
Tombelle; Mr. Wm. Martius, Eugene Gigout; Mrs. J. S. 
McCormick, Dudley Buck, Clarence Eddy, Carl Piutti. 

Vocal solos and concerto works interspersed the organ 
numbers, and were principally from the pen of organ com- 
posers. The idea was interesting and well executed, Mrs. 
Frances Magee, Mrs. A. C. Marconnier, Miss L. Barrager 
and Master Adrian McCormick were the vocalists, 

Poetry and Song.—An afternoon of poetry and song 
was held at the Waldorf on Tuesday, December 3, in aid 
of the Seymour Dispensary, at which the following artists 
gave their services: Miss Zora Hérlocker, contralto; Mrs. 
Wesley Smith, reader ; Sig. Gennaro Volpe, mandolinist to 
His Majesty the King of Norway and Sweden; Mr. Tom 
Karl, tenor ; Mr. William Philp, tenor (of His Excellency 
Company, courtesy of Mr. George Edwardes); Mr. C. Jud- 
son Bushnell, baritone; Mr. Grant Odell, baritone; Mr. 
Charles Palm, violinist ; Mr. L. M. Mesnier, pianist. 

The same artists appeared on Monday evening, Decem- 
ber, 9 in an evening of song, with a different program, for 
the same purpose. 

A Devine Pupil’s Success,—Miss Blanche Duffield, the 
talented young soprano, pupil of Lena Doria Devine, has 
been singing in Pennsylvania with great success. The 
following extract refers to the monthly song recital by Mr. 
Maffett and his pupils, at which Miss Duffield assisted. 

Miss Duffield, a very young lady with pretty face and attrac- 
tive manner, sang her way into the favor of the audience from 
the start with Rossini’s difficult number Una Voce Poco Fa. Her 
other number, Staccato Polka, by Mulder, was also well received, 
and she was compelled to respond to twoencores. Miss Duffield 
sings delightfully, and besides has a charming personality all her 
own.— Williamsport, Pa., Evening News. 

A Mistake about Sauret.—In the article published in 
last week's issue of Tue Musicat Courier on Emile Sauret it 


was stated by mistake that the violinist had arrived, 
Sauret will not leave Southampton, England, until Decem- 
ber 28, when he sails on the American Line steamer St. 
Paul, and will, itis expected, arrive here January 5. His first 
appearance will be made at the third Philharmonic con- 
cert on January10. He will then give three recitals in New 
York, and will also appear with the Theodore Thomas Or- 
chestra in Chicago and Detroit, with Van der Stucken’s 
Orchestra in Cincinnati and the Boston Symphony in Boston, 
after which he will make a tour of the country, playing in 
all the principal cities. In May he will go to California, 
opening at the Baldwin Theatre, San Francisco, on Monday, 
May 11, for one week, in which he will give seven concerts 
with the local orchestra under the direction of August 
Hinrichs, brother of the Philadelphian Gustav. Sauret will 
drill the Hinrichs Orchestra after the manner of Ysaye last 
season. 

Woman’s Organ Recital.—An organ recital was given 
in the First Presbyterian Church, Rochester, N. Y., on Oc- 
tober 25, by Mrs. F. J. Fisher, who had several vocal as- 
sistants on the occasion. Mrs. Fisher played a difficult and 
scholarly program, classic and modern, opening with the 
Bach B minor prelude and fugue, and closing with the 
Marche et Cortége from Gounod’s Reine de Saba, 

Maud Powell’s Success.— Maud Powell, the clever 
violinist, is meeting her due recognition out West, as the 
following notices serve to show : 

The company consisted almost entirely of artists with whom 
Milwaukee people are familiar, Miss Maud Powell alone ex- 
cepted; but her superb playing last night made a deep impres- 
sion at once. She isa violinist of superior ability, and possessed 
of artistic feeling. Her tone is moderately large and of good 
carrying quality, pure and clear, and of the ‘‘singing” order in 
the cantilena. The brilliancy of her execution in bravura work 
is equally fascinating, and altogether she is one of the best vio- 
linists heard here in several years.—Milwaukee Sentinel. 





Miss Powell thrilled her audience with true musical enjoyment. 
The longer she played the more apparent it became that she has 
every good claim to be called the foremost American lady vio- 
linist. It will be difficult to find-one who can play the violin 
with greater finesse than Miss Powell. Her first number was 
Wieniawski’s Souvenir de Moscow, a high pitched, technically 
difficult piece of musical eccentricity. She played it finely. Her 
high notes were pure as those of a piccolo, and she wrought her 
effects with an ease anda gracefulness which were perfectly 
charming. As an encore Miss Powell gave a wonderful Spanish 
dance, by Sarasate, that called forth a genuine storm of ap- 
plause.— Minneapolis Sunday Times. 

Conservatory Faculty Recital.—The recital to be given 
next Wednesday evening, December 11, at the Broad Street 
Conservatory of Music, No. 1831 South Broad street, Phila- 
delphia, by the professors of that institution, promises to be 
of unusual interest. 

The program includes Robert Schumann's Kriesleriana, 
op. 16, Nos. 3, 4 and 5, which will be played by John W. 
Pommer, Jr. ; two violin solos by John F. Rhodes, Noc- 
turne, op. 9, No. 2, Chopin-Sarasate, and Zanateado of Sara- 
sate; Jos. C. Cousans will sing three songs from Schumann, 
Franz and Schubert, and the prologue from Pagliacci. As 
the closing number will be given Preston Ware Orem’s 
most recent composition, a quintet for piano and strings. 
It has received enthusiastic praise from musical authorities, 
and as this will be its initial performance it will prove a 
great attraction. Stanley Addicks will be accompanist for 
the evening. 

Gertrude May Stein.—The emphatic success of this ad- 
mirable and most feeling artist at the opening of the Arion 
Club of Providence, R. I., in its sixteenth season last week 
is well told in the following extracts from press notices. 
Miss Stein’s De/ilah is one of her strongest performances, 
her wealth of tone and fervor of sympathy admirably be- 
fitting the réle : 

The most striking triumph of the affair was that of Miss 
Gertrude May Stein, who appeared as Delilah. Many there were 
who questioned whether she could with uniform excellence per- 
form so severe a task. She not only sustained her part excel- 
lently, but she arose to a point of effectiveness that carried her 
listeners into raptures. Her voice was delightful at all stages, 
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her manner was thoroughly acceptable, she showed a power of 
vocal control that was absolute, and her conception and interpre- 
tation of the réle were most commendable. In all her work Miss 
Stein completely pleased. Her voice, sweet and purein its notes, 
and possessing the qualities of tenderness and softness so much 
desired in the illustration of an amatory character set to music, 
was adequate at all periods, and it swept through the hall in 
solos requiring robustness of expression with a clearness and 
melodiousness that charmed and inspirited.— Providence Tek- 
gram. 





The part of De/i/ah was intrusted to Miss Gertrude May Stein, 
and a better choice could scarcely have been made. Miss Stein 
has proved herself in her previous appearances here to be a reli- 
able, conscientious and brilliant artist, and in particular her sing- 
ing at the last spring festival of the great love song from this 
very work gained her a host of admirers. She is indeed one of 
the most promising artists now before the public. Promising, 
in that she is young and has a career before her ; for in any other 
sense the adjective is hardly applicable. 

So far as her performance is concerned it has passed the stage 
of promise, and reached that of genuine artistic worth. She has 
voice, intelligence, cultivation and temperament; her phrasing 
and diction are models to follow, and she shows the crowning 
attribute of a great artist by neglecting no point, however 
small. All these things were shown in her magnificent singing 
last night, which was simply a delight from beginning to end, of 
which abundant appreciation was shown, although the continuity 
of the music does not allow the insertion of the prolonged ap- 
plause which would otherwise surely follow such a satisfying 
performance.—Providence Journal. 





Of the soloists, the part of Delilah, sung by Miss Gertrude 
May Stein, a mezzo of raresympathy and absolute technic, was 
a positive delight.—Providence News. 

Musical Art Society.—The first concert this season of 
the Musical Art Society; of which Mr. Frank Damrosch is 
conductor, will take place in Carnegie Hall on Thursday 
night, December 12, when the following will be the pro- 
gram: 


MOG, OR, TID, Mes Bi sis ee UE ek hee Brahms 
Stabat Mater............. Wades vedbibupie sscteeutescb¥ed Palestrina 
Presentation of Christ in the Temple.............. aioe Eccard 
Christmas Night .............-+++ Arranged by Frank Damrosch 
Thron der Liebe......... bipveconrcivse Kehandsceakinnes Cornelius 
Madrigal from Scarlet Letter.................. Walter Damrosch 
Madrigal, Chila Gagliarda.... ......sccsscccseecceecsers Donato 


The chorus, consisting of sixty prominent soloists, will 
be assisted by Mons. Rivarde, violinist, who will play the 
Ciaconna by Bach and a Concertstiick by Saint-Saéns, 
which has never been played in New York heretofore. 
The Musical Art is one of the few societies that take cog- 
nizance of students, and nearly all of the dress circle is set 
apart for their use, being sold at a materially reduced 
price. 

Thieves at the Opera.—‘' Strange as it may seem,” 
said one of Chief O'Brien’s new detectives, as he lounged 
against a pillar in front of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
‘* New York thieves of the higher class have a weakness 
for grand opera, both for businessand for pleasure. You 
doubtless remember when Inspector McLaughlin walked 
down the aisle two years ago and tapped a woman on the 
shoulder. She was a notorious thief, and she followed him 
without a word. Since then several thieves have been ar- 
rested in the lobby and around the entrance, and several 
have even got past us and sat out the performance. Look 
at this: It is asample of the work done by the opera house 
thieves.” 

The detective pulled from his pocket a crumpled adver- 
tisement from the Hera/d. It was as follows: 

If blue kersey overcoat taken from dress circle of Met- 
ropolitan Opera House Monday night is returned $25 will 
be paid and no questions asked. 

**I was one of the men detailed here on the opening 
night,” continued the detective. ‘ Personally I hustled 
several thieves away ; but as there was no charge against 
them beyond their general bad character they could not 
be arrested. After the opera was over I stood just at the 
door to watch the crowd coming ott. What was my sur- 
prise to see one of the best known thieves in New York 
come out with a beautifully dressed woman on his arm. 
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Both were in irreproachable evening dress. She wore a 
long pink and ermine opera cloak and big diamonds, and 
his crush hat was simply immense. He looked at me 
coolly, handed the woman into a carriage and whirled 
away. 

** I saw him next day on Sixth avenue and called to him. 
‘What do you want?’ he inquired. ‘There is nothing 
against me. Hasn't a manaright to enjoy himself?’ I 
warned him against enjoying himself around the Metro- 
politan Opera House and let him go. There are very many 
diamonds around the Metropolitan, and they are a great 
temptation to the average thief."—New York Herald. 

At the Vanderbilt Musicale.—Mr. Mackenzie Gordon, 
tenor, and Mr. Joseph Pizzarello, pianist, were the artists 
at the Cornelius Vanderbilt musicale on Thursday, Decem- 
ber 5. 

Inez Grenelli.—Miss Inez Grenell: will [be the soprano 
soloist with the Plainfield (N. J.) Choral Society, E. Fitz- 
Hugh director, in the Midsummer Night’s Dream on 
December 19. 

Corinne Moore-Lawson.—Mrs. Corinne Moore-Lawson 
will sing on December 9 with the Mendelssohn Glee Club. 
This will be the first opportunity that New York has had 
for some time of hearing Mrs. Lawson, as she has sung 
principally in the West. 

Bendix Piano Recitals.—A series of three piano recitals 
on October 22, November 5 and November 22 have been 
given in Beethoven Hall, San Francisco, by Mr. Otto Ben- 
dix, with artistic success. The programs were choicely 
arranged and intelligently delivered. 

Will Star in Burlesque.—Miss Nettie De Coursey will 
be starred at the head of a large company next season in a 
burlesque opera entitled Dick Turpin, Jr. The work is 
now being written. for Miss De Coursey by a prominent 
librettist, and the music will be supplied by a composer of 
Berlin, 

Bundy Piano Recital.—A piano recital was given on 
Tuesday evening, December 8, in the Haseltine Building, 
Philadelphia, by Miss Kate Hall Bundy, who achieved a 
distinct success. The local press is loud voiced and dis- 
criminate in its praise of Miss Bundy’s intelligent interpre- 
tation and fluency of execution. The pianist was assisted 
by. Miss Elizabeth G, Bundy, violin. 

Victor Maurel’s Recitals.—In his coming recitals in 
Chickering Hall M. Victor Maurel will introduce songs by 
composers that are almost unknown in this country. His 
repertory includes selections from Charles Widor, Isidore 
de Lara, Paladilhe, the author of Patrie; Scuderi, Lothi 
and Caracciolo. M. Maurel makes a specialty of Schumann. 


Contemplates Opera.— Miss Florence Jarman, the 
daughter of Gen. James H. Jarman, Paymaster-General of 
the State of Connecticut, contemplates an operatic career, 
and is at present studying with Mme. Lena Doria Devine. 
Miss Jarman has been conspicuous in Hartford (Conn.) 
society lately, where she has shown decided dramatic 
talent as well as an unusually fine voice. 


A New Tenor.—Mr. E. Washington Gray sang in 
Chamber Music Hall on Thursday evening, December 5, for 
the benefit of the Young Men’s Hebrew Association. Mr. 
Gray's song, Only Once More, by Moir, was encored, and he 
gave Arditi's Let Me Love Thee. The tenor’s voice is of 
good quality, and he has studied for over a year and a half 
with Mme. Lena Doria Devine, 


Gerrit Smith Recitals.—The 203d of the free organ re- 
citals by Gerrit Smith was given at the South Church, Mad- 
ison avenue, on Monday afternoon last. These recitals 
interest and attract ina remarkable degree, and are always 
attended by students and musical people generally, who 
derive from them enjoyment and profit. On next Monday, 
16th inst., the program will consist entirely of new works. 


Heinrich Meyn’s Engagements.—Heinrich Meyn has 
replaced George W. Fergusson as basso at the Brick 





sang. in Newark, N. J., December 8, will sing with the 
Apollo Club December 17, with the Rubinstein Club 
Decembcr 19, with the Harmonie Club December 21 
and 81, and with the Freundschaft in Hansel and Gretel on 
December 28. He is also busy with a large class of pupils. 

Harlem Philharmonic Concert.—The Harlem Philhar- 
monic Society will give a public rehearsal and concert at 
the Harlem Opera House Music Hall on Wednesday after- 
noon and Thursday evening. The orchestra, under the 
direction of Henry T. Fleck, will play d’Albert’s new over- 
ture, Dvorak’s scherzo capriccioso, and Scharwenka’s sym- 
phony in C minor. Mme. Clementine de Vere-Sapio will 
sing an aria by B. Godard. 

New York Harmonic Society.—The Harmonic Society 
of New York will give the first concert of its third season 
at the Thirty-fourth Street Reformed Church on Thursday 
evening, under the direction of Charles E. Mead. David 
G. Beeching will be the bass soloist. The soprano and 
tenor have not yet been engaged. The society will ren- 
der the following part songs for mixed voices : There Is 
Music by the River, Pinsuti ; Madeleine, Roeckel ; Garrett's 
Oh, My Love Is Like a Red, Red Rose; Sullivan’s Hush, 
Thee, My Babe; Leslie’s Pilgrim, Smart’s Cradle Song, and 
The Wreck of the Hesperus, a cantata by Anderton. The 
accompanist will be Mr. Albert Greenhalgh. 


Ruth in Harlem.—Ruth, the Moabitess, a sacred can- 
tata, by Astor Broad, was given in the Pilgrim Congrega- 
tional Church, Harlem, December 6, before a large and 
highly edified audience. The cantata was under the di- 
rection of Mr. T. P. Romaine and Mr. Clarence Sage, or- 
ganist. The chorus, composed of some thirty odd voices, 
gave evidence of careful training, and their easy, graceful 
acting and poses, combined with a wealth of costume col- 
oring, produced a beautiful effect. 

The soloists of the performance were: NVaomz, Miss 
Julia M. Carmen, of Plainfield, N. J.; Ruth, Miss Matta 
Russell, of Newark, N. J.; Orpale, Miss Emma L. Man- 
chester; Boaz, Mr. Frederick Creighton; First Reaper, 
Mr. George Alfred Holden; /sraelitish Women, Miss 
Mabel Dearing ; /ewzsh Maiden, Miss Lulu Arrowsmith’ 
Messenger, Mr. Edward Holden; Assistant Reaper, Mr. 
Louis Jennings. 

Miss Carmen acted and sang her part with excellent 
effect ; Mr. Frederick Creighton made an ideal Boaz ; but 
the vocal honors fell to Miss, Russell, whose voice, so charm- 
ingly sympathetic, depicted every emotion of the saddened 
Ruth. It is unusual to gain both experience and vocal 
freshness in a singer ; but Miss Russell combines both these 
attributes. She is but seventeen years of age, and has 
been studying for the last three years with Mabel Lindley 
Thompson, her only teacher. Miss Russell's voice is beau- 
tifully placed, and is a contralto, with full mezzo range. 
Her enunciation is perfect, and she phrases with a broad 
intelligence that is as surprrising as her clever vocalization. 
Musicians who haye heard this girl sing predict for her a 
brilliant future. 

The patronesses of Ruth contained the names of the élite 
of Harlem. 

Lotta Mills’ Suceess.—Miss Lotta Mills, the young 
pianist, whose success since her return from study in 
Europe with Leschetizky has been everywhere pro- 
nounced, has been playing recently in Philadelphia at the 
Hinrichs concerts and winning special triumphs. - The 
following clippings are from among several of the Phila- 
delphia press : 

Miss Lotta Mills gave several piano pieces, being heard among 
other things in a concerto by Schumann, and displaying through- 
out admirable technique. Her reception by the audience was 
more than cordial.—PAiladelphia Public Ledger. 





Miss Lotta Mills, who came here unheralded, captured the 
andience at once. Inthe Schumann concerto she showed that 
she had the sympathy of the true artist, and the varied moods 
of the composer were pictured with rare discrimination, When 
needed her touch is as delicate as that of a butterfly lighting on 
a rose, arid again as firm as if it came from a mail-gloved hand. 





There is no dryness to it; it has liquidity and clearness, and 
a vibrant quality that makes it exceedingly effective in the play- 
ing of works such as those of Schumann. The Scarlatti pas- 
torale was rendered with a sweetness, a brilliancy and a flute-like 
tone that really made it the gem of the evening, although the 
Wagner number probably appealed to miny in the strength 
which was bestowed upon the chords forming the underlying 
theme, and the dainty lightness and airiness given to the deco- 
tative music.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 

Mr. Hinrichs gave an especially appreciative handling of th® 
orchestral part in Schumann's piano concerto, in which the solo- 
ist was Miss Lotta Mills, a remarkably satisfactory player. She 
is very unpretentious, with no obtrusion of her own personality, 
but with an entire understanding of the work before her, which 
she interpreted with remarkable feeling and a clear, clean, fluent 
execution. She played also some short piano pieces that gave a 
most favorable impression not only of her skill, but of her artis- 
tic sensibility.— Philadelphia Times. 

WO GENUINE OLD VIOLINS FOR SALE.—Mr. 
R. Schmelz wants to sell his two celebrated violins, 
one a Guarnerius and the other a Bergonzi. Please address 
159 East Sixty-second street, New York. 
IOLINS artistically and scientifically repaired. _Worth- 
less and common instruments made equal to the best 
of Cremonas, All work guaranteed. Prices reasonable. 
Van Dorston, violinexpert, 1244 Broadway, New York. 











Carl in the South. 

NOTHER series of ovations has been accorded 
A Mr. Carl at his organ concerts in the South during the 
past week. At Charlotte, N. C., a luncheon was given him 
in the City Hall, and several other social functions were 
arranged for him during his stay there. The Dasly Char- 
lotte Observer thus speaks of the recital : 

Of the art of the musician who spoke through the soul of the 
organ last night to an appreciative audience, thousands who 
have listened to him in New York and elsewhere delight to pay 
the graceful tribute of admiration which genius inspires, 

Carl is a master of the organ. There seems to be a mutual un- 
derstanding between them, which the audience gets the benefit 
of. His touch is perfectly clean, with no suggestion of imperfec- 
tion, his rapidity in effecting combinations is remarkable, his 
execution is faultless, and his pedal ability wonderful. The 
head plans, and the hands and feet do his bidding in skill so per- 
fect one is lost im wonder and admiration. Each selection of last 
night’s program showed some new power of the organ and or- 
ganist not thought of before. A large and fashionable audience 
greeted the famous musician. 

Negotiations have already begun for Mr. Carl’s return 
to Charlotte for a second recital. 

In Atlanta a recital was given to an enthusiastic audience 
in the Woman's Building at the exposition ; and at Con- 
verse College in South Carolina, after being repeatedly en- 
cored, the entire audience remained for another number, 
after the conclusion of the program, which had been a 
lengthy and exacting one. 

The following is from among some of Mr. Carl's other 
press notices : 

Spartanburg’s music lovers had a rare opportunity last night 
to hear a master organist in the person of Mr. W. C. Carl, of New 
York city. Mr. Carl is ayoung man, but he proved himself last 
night an artist of exceptionable ability and a finished performer 
on the grand organ. His phrasing is exquisite, his execution 
perfect and his expression remarkably beautiful. 

Mr. Carl showed that his knowledge of the resources of the 
organ was thorough, and that he was in perfect sympathy with 
the grandeur and impressiveness of his instrument. 

His touch is of great delicacy, and his technic perfect. He 
charmed and captivated his hearers in his powerful interpreta- 
tion of the masterpieces of the noted masters, and every number 
was enthusiastically applauded. 

Converse College deserves the thanks of the public for afford- 
ing such a musical treat.—Spartandurg News, December 7. 








Cologne.—A society for performing chamber music 
for wind instruments has been formed at Cologne. It con- 
sists of Wehsener, flute; Exner, oboe ; Sadony, fagotto ; 
Friede, clarinet, and Tornauer, horn. 
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AVERILL AND BrapLey REcITAL. 

HE first of a series of three subscription song 

and piano recitals by Mr. Perry Averill and Mr. Orton 
Bradley took place in Chamber Music Hall on Thursday 
afternoon last, December 5. As is their custom, these 
gentlemen managed to attract a clientéle of goodly size 
and extremely fashionable calibre, and what they furnished 
it on this occasion-was choicely chosen and on the whole well 
performed. 

Mr. Bradley opened with two pieces from Scarlatti’s 
suite in F, the Siciliano, which he played with refined taste 
and clearness, and the scherzo, which was not so distinct 
or finished. In Beethoven’s Sonata No. 2 of op. 31 (the 
Recitative) Mr. Bradley did his best work. His technical 
resources are equal to the demands of this sonata, and his 
intelligent feeling and spirit in the interpretation were dig- 
nified and satisfying. The adagio in especial was firm, 
sympathetic and smoothly sustained, and Mr. Bradley dis- 
closed much expressive tone color and a delicate variety in 
nuance throughout his entire performance. The Chopin 
berceuse and the E minor Etude No. 5 of op. 25 he played 
fluently and gracefully. Mr. Bradley is a pianist of taste, 
refinement and feeling rather than abandon and power. 

Perry Averill brought forward the same virile, resonant 
baritone as ever, a voice with a great deal of feeling as 
well as volume, but not yet under perfect lyric control. 
The strong places are in the majority with Perry Averill; 
the prominent weak place is that he cannot taper to a 
pianissimo, and when he does arrive at pianissimo after his 
own abrupt method it is not audible. 

This scooping manner of singing now forte, now barely 
audible is the same as last season. If Perry Averill would 
attend more to gradual nuance it would improve his work 
enormously, and he will also need to gauge better the 
amount of tone he leaves to a pianissimo so that it may 
carry toan audience. At present he might be heard in 
the salon by those immediately surrounding him, but not 
farther off. A Song of Solomon, by Mary Knight Wood, 
Bemberg's ‘‘ J'ai tout donné pour rien” and three German 
songs of Brahms, Bungert and Spicker, were exceptionally 
well sung. The German Lieder school finds Perry Averill 
sympathetically at home. A good point in all his song is 
the fact that he sings them in their native tongue and does 
it well. 

There was too much rubato about Chaminade’s tranquil 
little berceuse, but the free spirit of the Bemberg song was 
vigorous and stirring, and the program taken as a whole 
the baritone’s numerous virtues were more constantly in 
evidence than the few weak spots. He is in splendid vocal 
condition. 

Next recital iri Chamber Music Hall January 2 at 3:30, 
and third at same place and hour on February 18. The 
Averill-Bradley recitals will be very much in vogue. 





PAvuLA Wornninc’s Concert. 

A young contralto of surprising volume and rich, melo- 
dious quality made her hasty début on Tuesday evening, 
December 8, in Steinway Hall, in the person of Miss Paula 
Woehning. Miss Woehning was assisted by Miss Florence 
Terrel, pianist, the gifted pupil of Alex. Lambert; Mr. 
Fred. Salscha, violin, and Mr. Enrico Duzensi, tenor, her 
teacher. Max Liebling was the accompanist. 


Miss Woehning, who cannot be more than seventeen, has 
a voice of really remarkable value, of which a great deal 
may be made if she will only abandon her idea of public 
appearance for the present and remain in the hands of a 
thoroughly qualified teacher. She has a large, mellow, 
sufficiently’ vibrant and certainly tuneful contralto; the 
pure unadulterated voice, not common to meet with in the 
same depth and evenness. There is a pleasant absence of 
throatiness, and great ease in the abundance of the vocal 
flow. But a host of crudities in emission need to be 
smoothed out and a great deal of the voice yet locked 
away needs freeing. Style, feeling, finish, diction have all 
yet tocome. An amateur with an undoubtedly precious 
voice in a raw condition Miss Woehning stands at present, 
and so early a public appearance was inadvisable. She 
sang Schubert’s Die Allmacht among other numbers, Two 
years from now, if she studies, she may sing it superbly. 

Miss Terrel played a Raff prelude and an étude de con- 
cert of Schloezer with accurate fluency and easy poise. 
Mr. Duzensi essayed the O Paradiso from L’Africaine and 
was monotonously harsh. He did not lose his top C, how- 
ever. 

The audience overflowed the hall, and gave Miss 
Woehning, who is a fresh, amply proportioned young 
maiden, floral pieces as large as herself. Her voice is 
worth skillful care. If she be wise she will husband it from 
the public a year or two, study hard, and she will be then 
heard from with effectiveness most surely. 





Lucas AFTERNOON MUSICALE. 


An afternoon musicale was given on Tuesday, December 
8, at the private residence 32 Park avenue, by Mrs. Mary L. 
Lucas, soprano, assisted by Mme. Antoinette Sterling, 
contralto, Miss Rebecca May Hall, contralto, and Mr. 
Hubert Arnold, violin. Mrs. Elinor Garrigue Ferguson 
was the accompanist. 

The occasion served amply to establish the immense 
popularity of Antoinette Sterling, who was received with 
an enthusiasm that had init a ring of affection, She sang 
Hope Temple’s A Mother’s Love, one of the domestic, 
simply emotional ballads in’ which she has her specific 
stronghold, and her sincere feeling and warm manner of 
telling the song story to her audience has the same sim- 
ple heartfelt attraction as ever. It is wonderful in the 
case of Antoinette Sterling how big a sympathetic duty 
a naturally small voice is made to de, but it does it well, 
and never fails in animpressive effect. Her second song 
was a setting by Behrend of Tennyson’s Crossing the Bar, 
the music written expressly for Antoinette Sterling. 

Mrs. Mary L. Lucas, with a small frail voice, which she 
uses neatly, sang solos much too difficult for her volume or 
style. There were also some duets with Miss Hall, and 
Miss Hall had herself a couple of solos which were again in 
her case beyond her powers. Small English songs would 
suit these ladies better. Their manner was spiritless and 
perfunctory, and their methods very much alike. Mr. 
Arnold played the eternal Andante and Finale of the Men- 
delssohn concerto rather recklessly, yet with a fair techni- 
cal showing. The accompaniments of Mrs. Ferguson were 
accurate and tasteful. 





Perersen Fiute Concert. 

A concert was given on Tuesday evening, December 8, 
by Miss Julie Petersen, the Danish flute soloist, assisted by 
Miss Hattie Norton, soprano; Mr. George Washbourne 
Morgan, baritone, and Prof. Carl V. Lachmund, piano. Ida 
Letson Morgan and Mr. Frederick Grant Shattuck were the 
accompanists. 

Miss Petersen played three florid compositions, a solo 
Fantaisie of Doppler, Popp’s Virtuosenstiick Gut Nacht, and 
with Mr. Lachmund a duo by Cottignies, with no special 
reason for being other than to provide the flutist with some 
difficulty to keep up with the pianist. 

Away from its mission as an integral part of the orches- 
tra, in which episodically it is a solo instrument of excellent 
effect, the flute as the basis of a program becomes a mo- 
notonous factor. Asa solo instrument for any prolonged 





length its use and charm belong to the open air and the 
hand of the shepherd. In the concert room it is a mistake 
as far as the general public is concerned for anything be- 
yond one number. More than that can only command the 
interest of other flute players. Miss Petersen plays un- 
usually well, without any allowance for sex. But she gave 
herself too much todo. Even the flute itself will rebel at 
being called on to furnish more music than people desire, 
and so in the duo with Mr. Lachmund, Miss Petersen's 
breath failing, the flute refused to give forth any music at 
times and there was a hollow disappointment. She, how- 
ever, rippled and ran and elaborated most fluently and 
purely in other numbers, and would no doubt fill satisfacto- 
rily an orchestral position. She is, further, a very gracious 
and winsome Scandinavian blonde. Her reception was 
cordial and genuine, as she deserved. 

A few good staccato notes were the principal feature of 
Miss Norton’s vocal equipment. The rest was under the 
average of light soprano work. Mr, Morgan sang Bohm's 
My All with earnestness and feeling, and the capable ac- 
companist, Ida Letson Morgan, filled her place satisfac- 
torily as usual. The audience was large. 





OrpHeus Concert. 

The Orpheus Choral Society, Arthur Mees director, gave 
its first concert of the season on Thursday evening last, 
December 5, in Madison Square Concert Hall, and drew its 
accustomed large and fashionable audience, which is also as 
a rule one of discrimination. 

A new departure has been made by the club this season 
in the addition of a female chorus, to be known as the 
Orpheus Auxiliary. The addition of female voices natu- 
tally widens the field of composition which the society may 
traverse, although it is to be doubted whether in a very 
long time, if ever, the feminine section will be brought to 
the same plane of good tonal power, smoothness of phras- 
ing and finished delivery as the male voices. 

The old Orpheus as it stood, a male chorus, not large, 
but powerful and finished, needed no addition to make it 
attractive. It can now embrace a new field of labor, but, 
as might be expected, its new sisters are not yet prepared 
to join artistic hands on a level with it. Time and mutual 
practice will, of course, work large changes. The male 
chorus alone sang a fine old minstrel song of De la Hale, 
Liszt's Weimar Folk Song, the Ay Ouchem Russian Boat 
Songs given here by the Lineff Russian Choir, but arranged 
in English by H. E. Krehbiel, and numbers of Weber and 
Pache. They sang with freedom, sympathy, decision and 
spirit. 

Alone the female chorus sang Jan Gall’s The Roses, 
Schumann's Triolet and Rheinberger’s "Tis Morning. 
There were several ensemble numbers with the male 
chorus, but the female voices sounded better, alone and in 
their delivery of the choruses exhibited careful training. 

Mr. Mees conducted with great taste and dainty results 
a small string orchestra. Its numbers were chosen with 
discretion for the size and capacity of the little band, vari- 
ations of Haydn, Schubert’s A la Hongroise and numbers 
from Grieg’s suite, Peers Gynt, among others. As a driller 
and director of choruses Mr. Mee’s has few equals in ability 
and energy, and the work of his society may always be 
looked to as intelligent and reliable. The new ladies had 
a warm greeting and were encored ; so also was the male 
chorus, as it deserved. Victor Harris was the accompanist, 
always finished and satisfactory 





New York Musica Sociery. 

The New York Musical Society, under the direction of 
Mr. Frank G. Dossert, gave the first concert of its exist- 
ence on Saturday evening last at Carnegie Hall. The 
object of this society is the performance of short choral 
works, cantatas and the like, without at any time dividing 
its attention with the longer oratorios. As the literature 
of its chosen field is large and very beautiful, exclusive 
study devoted toit should bring results of musical value 
and interest ; therefore the object of the new society is to 


be commended. 
The works brought forward were Saint-Saéns’ Deluge and 
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PADEREWSKI 


—_—TO— 


WILLIAM MASON. 


( TRANSLATION.) 


It is with the liveliest atten- 
tion and an ever-increasing 
interest that I have examined 
your admirable work “Touch 
and Technic.” Without going 
into details—for I should have 
to make a eulogy of each page 
—I simply tell you that it is 
the best Piano Method which 
I know, and congratulate you 
heartily on being the author 
of so masterly a work. 
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Chadwick’s dramatic poem (first time) the Lily Nymph. 
Paderewski was the luminary soloist, who appeared to play 
his Polish Fantaisie. The vocal soloists were Clementine 
de Vere-Sapio, Mrs. Frederic Dean, Wm. H. Rieger, H. 
Evan Williams and Archie Crawford. Mr. Williams is a 
new tenor of satisfactory qualifications, who sang the little 
that fell to him with good average intelligence, and Mr. 
Crawford is a new bass—that is, new to the New York 
concert stage—who is also satisfactory, honest in delivery 
and true and deep enough in tone without any unusual 
claims to consideration. 

The chorus found the Saint-Saéns work too much for 
them. The fugal places were indecisive, the attack was 
never firm, and the body of tone, particularly with the 
sopranos and altos, was poor and infirm. But as the solo- 
ists were none too sure of the work either, it will not do to 
emphasize too strongly the defects of the chorus. The 
soloists crept along insecurely, and in their ensembles 
looked to and for each other in a way which every moment 
threatened collapse. 

But De Vere sang brilliantly. Her voice was in admir- 
able order, even if she could not always let it forth freely 
to phrase the music. Mrs, Dean sang conscientiously, but 
her tone is muffled and her diction mouthed rather too 
much for true artistic effect. Mr. Rieger was almost sure 
he knew what he knew, and he was as lavish in volume 
and easy in style as usual, . 

In Chadwick’s work, simpler in its choral part, the chorus 
did itself some credit. Less timid of difficulty, it gathered 
precision, and with it volume, and sang with freshness, 
feeling and force. The body is large. obviously brought 
together principally of singers not musically educated, and 
Mr. Dossert must be credited with excellent and laudable 
work in having brought it to its present condition. It is 
still crude, but time and rehearsal will accomplish much and 
this society may then be looked to for interesting and artistic 
performances. The orchestra was not at home with the musie 
nor with Mr. Dossert’s baton, Mr. Richard Arnold, how- 
ever, deserves a warm word of praise for his smooth, broad 
playing of the lovely solo melody in the prelude to the 
Deluge. 

Paderewski was excited, in a manner impossible to con- 
ceal; afraid of the orchestra, as he had some need to be, 
although Mr. Dossert tried to guide them with so much 
sympathy and discretion that at the close the pianist shook 
him by the hand. But the tension of anticipation of evil 
told on Paderewski’s performance. It was tempestuous 
and uncolored, except for the bold scarlet of a reckless dar- 
ing. For encore he played the Liszt F minor étude alone. 
He was himself again, and played with delicious calmness, 
limpidity and grace. For second encore he played a Liszt 
rhapsodie, in which the glissandi were remarkable. 

He was popular as ever. The sole enthusiasm of the 
night was for him, and furious and intense as ever was it 
while he remained on the scene. The audience was not as 
large as the occasion warranted, but orchestra seats sold at 
$3, which made a difference. Apathy reigned during the 
evening except for Paderewski. 








Mascagni.—On the personal invitation of Possart, 
intendant of the Court Theatre, Munich, Mascagni went to 
that city to conduct Cavalleria and several of his orchestral 
works, 


Tausch.—Julius Tausch, for many years director of 
the City Musical Society at Diisseldorf, where he succeeded 
Schumann, died November 11, aged sixty-nine. Hischoral 
work and Lieder were once very popular, the best being 
music for Shakespeare’s Winter’s Tale. 


Vienna.—Boieldieu's Le Chaperon rouge, produced at 
Vienna after an interval of thirty years, had only moderate 
success. Two years ago it had a triumph at Gotha in spite 
of its antiquity, for it is seventy-seven years old. Marie 
Renard played the title réle,and Th. Reichmann Baron 











CHICAGO, December 7, 1895. 

HARITY may cover a multitude of sins, but 

certainly lacks sufficient elasticity to hide the unpar- 
donable crime of bad taste, and it would have needed con- 
siderable stretching to even partially obliterate the glaring 
gaucherie and undignified behavior of Mme. Melba and 
Mr. Theodore Thomas on Monday night. 
The occasion was the concert given under the auspices 
of Chicago’s leading society for the henefit of the Presby- 
terian Hospital. Mr. Thomas, it was evident, appeared 
under protest, and it was whispered that at the doors of the 
theatre the orchestra had been warned against playing. 
Whatever the cause, the fact remains that but little more 
than half the usual complement of instrumentalists attended. 
Mme. Melba on Saturday complained of indisposition 
and stated to a friend in effect that she was tired of 
Chicago and all pertaining thereto, at the same time im- 
plying that there was considerable uncertainty about her 
appearing the following Monday. However, disdain gave 
place to diplomacy and dollars—especially dollars. It was 
generally supposed that she was giving her services, but 
asthe gross receipts amounted to over $11,000, and the 
net sum going to this most deserving institution is in the 
neighborhood of $6,000, it is tolerably certain that there 
was no particular generosity. 
In addition to the advertised program, the amusing, if 
somewhat ambiguous, spectacle of two great artists con- 
ducting themselves like a pair of sulky school children was 
afforded to the immense crowd assembled in the Audito- 
rium. This decided novelty, not being anticipated, was 
doubly enjoyed. Perhaps this additional entertainment 
was provided in consideration of the fact that the prices 
for admission were,excessively raised, $100 being given for 
a box and $1 the lowest price of a seat in the gallery. 
Surely art should not be subservient to a mere vulgar 
squabble, and both Mme. Melba and Mr. Thomas might 
have sunk their personal differences for the common good 
and given us a perfect interpretation of the Tannhbduser se- 
lection. As it was, Melba’s idea of Wagnerian music, evi- 
denced by her singing of Z/szadeth's prayer, differed radi- 
cally from that of Thomas, with the result that at times 
Elizabeth was running after the orchestra, and then the 
orchestra ran after E//zaseth. It was a race between the 
two rival factions, singer and conductor glared at each 
other, and once Melba looked decidedly snappish, but in- 
asmuch as she was then engaged in a prolonged prayerful 
intonation, while the orchestra continued to lengthen the 
distance, literal snapping was impossible. As a climax the 
fair cantatrice marched off in high dudgeon in one direc- 
tion, while the irate conductor quickly made his way out on 
the opposite side. 
Wagner as interpreted under Thomas’ direction has al- 
ways been regarded in Chicago as entirely satisfying, so 
that the incident is all the more regrettable, especially as 
it is asserted in certain quarters that motives of spite were 
responsible for the fiasco, and fiasco it was, notwithstand- 
ing that Melba was recalled ; but the applause was labored 
and lacked spontaneity, and the demand foran encore very 





the direction of the Chicago leader, but the other numbers 

conducted by him gave evident pleasure. Taken alto- 
gether the whole affair was flat, the uncomfortable atmos- 
phere of the platform communicated itself to the audience, 
and although Scalchi, Campanari and d’Aubigné exerted 
themselves nobly it was impossible to arouse much enthu- 
siasm. 

The concert was brought to a close by the mad scene 
from Lucia, stated in the program ‘‘ by request.” Only a 
few weeks since people were wildly enthusiastic over this 
identical selection given by the same company. On Mon- 
day night there was not a single call at the fall of the 
curtain. 

Last week the combined elements formed a pool and cor- 
nered Wagner cum Damrosch, therefore the receipts were 
not by any means so great as would have obtained if 
the weather had been favorable, and considering all the 
disadvantages German opera was well patronized. It 
should be profitable to the promoters and agents if all 
artists are as liberally remunerated as Herr Gruening, who 
is acknowledged to be marvelously giited both vocally and 
dramatically. : 

This great artist is under contract to an agent for a term 
of five years, of which three are still unexpired, to give his 
entire and exclusive services for his expenses only. The 
exorbitant salaries paid artists are frequently the subject of 
remark, but here is a lyric star whose earnings are abso- 
lutely nil, andall the expenditure of time, labor and years of 
study go unrewarded. Herr Gruening is a great admirer 
of Americans, and pathetically remarked when telling the 
terms of his engagement, ‘‘ You would not find any Ameri- 
can giving himself away.” 

There has been music enough and to spare this week. 
In addition to numerous professional concerts many pri- 
vate entertainments have proved formidable counter at- 
traction. Nevertheless it cannot be said that the former 
lacked patronage, large audiences, varying only in degrees 
of enthusiasm, being the rule. 

The most notable event of the week was of course the 
Chicago Orchestra concert, Ondricek’s recital, under the 
direction of F. Wight Newman, coming very close in point 
of interest. Associated with the Bohemian violinist were 
Mme. Vanderveer-Green and Mr. W. Waugh Lauder. 
Ondricek fully sustained his great reputation, and his 
playing was received with unbounded applause. Mme. 
Vanderveer-Green created a most favorable impression 
and quite justified expectation by her artistic singing ; pos- 
sibly owing to the fact that she is unacquainted with the 
temperament of American audiences the selections chosen 
were not best calculated to inspire interest. Either an 
error of judgment or economy led the management to put for- 
ward Mr. Waugh Lauder as pianist. His playing was chiefly 
remarkable for entire lack of musical knowledge, the Liszt 
number especially tending to display his utter incom- 
petency. 

When Clayton Summy inaugurated a series of chamber 
concerts he gave an excellent service to the musical com- 
munity. .The fifth concert on Tuesday was the best one 
given as yet, and all have been excellent,and far in ad- 
vance of ordinary concert programs. The Spiering String 
Quartet, assisted by Mme. Lillian Blauvelt and Leopold 
Godowsky, contributed interestingly classical numbers. 
Many musicians were present and testified to their warm 
appreciation. The entertainments being given by artists 
in the best sense of the word, there is always a feeling that 
time has been well employed by attending. 

FLORENCE FRENCH. 


Naples.—The San Carlo Theatre at Naples will be un- 
der the impresario Pasquale Mario Museila for the next 
five years. He receives from the city 90,000 frs. subvéntion. 
A Debut.—Therese Ganne, who gained the first prize 
at the Paris Conservatory this year, made her début at the 
Opera in Reyer’s Sigurd. She has a beautiful dramatic 
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MBROISE THOMAS’ Hamlet was sung for 
A the first time this season last Wednesday night at 
the Metropolitan Opera House. This was the cast: 
Ophelig.....ccccccccccaveccves covcctcccse sess Mme. Emma Calvé 
La Regina Gertrude... ...ccccccccccccvccccceceses Mme Mantelli 


Clavdio, Re di Damimarca..........seeseceeceeeceeees M. Plangon 
LOO, 6.0.05 00 vcedsisSeneidesssie des dvacccadinsc cae’ M. Mauguiere 
LOMB cs ce vsndceecdencvisceseerconcecseserends M. Castelmary 
| WPT tr Te ee Signor Rinaldini 
is ods otc bmna'énededdavedqdsdutnpe ae oss eel 
PROD... « ooicecnn ccepaonbapeeidaaehecens anna 
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The incidental divertissement by Mlle. Giuri and corps de ballet. 
Conductor, Signor Bevignani. 


Calvé in a blonde wig sang the blond music of Thomas 
amazingly well. The work is so dreary, a ridiculous mé- 
lange of opera bouffe and Meyerbeerian mock heroics, that 
if the mad scene was played in the first act the house 
would empty at once. Mr. Grau put the work on this time 
at the request of Calvé, and while we have heard Nillson, 
Van Zandt, Melba, Margaret Reid and other singers, the 
Frenchwoman effaced with ease all recollections. 

Commonplace and lacking in the vis tragica as is 
Thomas’ music, it is masterly in comparison to the awful 
beok of Barbier and Carré, These amiable librettists never 
hesitated at setting for operatic treatment anything from 
the Bible to Shakespeare, They could have furnished you 
Littré’s dictionary in five acts if so commanded. Butitisa 
useless task to subject again to the fire of the critical 
crematory this dull, commonplace opera. It is difficult to 
realize that the sprightly pen of Thomas, the composer of 
Mignon, could turn out such lugubrious stuff. Compare 
La Favorita with all its banality to Hamlet, and what a 
difference—the difference in dramatic blood! Donizetti has 
it ; Thomas lacks it. 

However, Calvé has longed to show us her versatility ; 
and while most of us remember with pleasure her colora- 
tura singing at a Sunday night concert some years ago, yet 


to the majority of opera goers who have seen her as the 
intense, fierce, pitiful Santuzza, Ophelia was a surprise, a 
revelation. 

Of course she did her best work in the mad scene—really 
a maddening scene with its pretty, artificial ballet. She 
sang the familiar and florid music with agility. One 
missed the jeune fille quality, yet there was much that was 
artistic. She sung sharp early in the performance, but 
made some ravishing effects in spinning her tones. Her 
high pianissimo is delicious and her trill—always a trifle 
sharp—almost perfect. Her use of the abused ‘‘ white 
voice” was masterly. Her medium still lacks distinction 
and mellowness, but this wonderful woman sings better at 
every performance. Her acting, confused and conventional 
for several acts, was well defined and intense as the even- 
ing wore on. But, then, what is this hybrid creature 
Ophelia palmed off on us by the librettists? Sure, not 
Shakespeare's! Calvé really worked wonders with a hope- 
lessly false theatric and ineffectual character. 

In the duo with Ham/et and also in the duo with Ger- 
trude ner attack was harsh and the pitch suffered. As her 
voice grew warmer and her nervousness wore off, her sing- 
ing was exquisite. She is not an ethereal Ofhe/ia, and 
after all said and done five minutes of her Santuzza is 
worth a wilderness of Thomas’ Ophe/ias. 

Kaschmann was the Hamiet, He sang the réle here 
over ten years ago. Hewas graceful and courtly in bear- 
ing, quite dramatic, and sang that bacchanalian song with 
spirit, but his voice is dead in timbre and his phrasing often 
angular. He was well received. His pitch was very im- 
moral at times. 

Plangon was the Ximg and royally satisfactory. But 
how he must loathe sceptres and royal ermine! He sang 
very well, as he always does. Mantelli was exceptionally 
good and got a salvo of glad hands in her scene. Castel- 
mary, a substantial Gost, walked as should all good 
ghosts. 

The chorus lifted its voice heavenward in those delight- 
ful opera bouffe chorales and the attendance was large. 

Calvé did not acknowledge the applause after her mad 
scene and the Elsinore ballet took the flowers showered on 
the stage and covered her with them. ‘These she picked to 
pieces in a pretty and realistic manner. It was a great im- 
provement on the usual procedure of fainting Ophe/ias who 
revive and bow their acknowledgments before taking the 
final bath. 

The mock king in the mock play did a tragic bit after the 
leprous distilment was dropped in the porches of his ear. 
That was very realistic. His legs became knotted in a true 
death knot and were quite emotional in their vibrato. 

Tristan and Isolde was repeated on Thursday evening 
and before a large audience. Nordica shows a steady im- 
provement as /so/de, and her elaboration of the dramatic 
details is noteworthy. Jean and Edouard De Reszké were 





admirable. Mr. Seidl conducted with great power and pas- 
sion. 

On Friday night Carmen, with Calvé, was sung, and at 
the matinée La Traviata, with Saville, Ancona and Cremo- 
nini, and Cavalleria Rusticana, with Calvé, were given. 

Nordica was indisposed Saturday night, so Sophie Traub- 
mann took her place in Il Trovatore at a few hours’ notice. 
This talented young woman, an Ashforth pupil, and the 
possessor of a beautiful soprano, made a most satisfactory 
impression. She has a dramatic temperament, and her 
singing and acting were alike satisfactory. She sang in 
German. Mantelli, Kaschmann, Arimond: and Russitano 
were in the cast. Signor Sepilli conducted. Russitano al- 
most screamed himself breathless in the Di Quella Pira, and 
the occupants of ‘‘squatter rows” yelled an answering 
salute. 

Last Monday night Faust was repeated, with Nordica, 
the two De Reszkés, Olitska and Maurel in the cast. The 
performance, as might be expected, was a smooth one and 
generally satisfactory. 

Tuirp SunpAy Nicut Concert. 


Mr. Seidl, in making up his program for these Sunday 
night concerts, should take into consideration the fact that 
his audiences have a voracious maw for encores, and there- 
fore shorten the scheme. Last Sunday night was no ex- 
ception. Cremonini had to repeat the romanza from Mi- 
gnon and also Tosti’s Ideale. Lola Beeth sang twice 
besides her regular number, and Plangon, besides singing 
an old-fashioned air, Galathée, by Victor Massé, gave two 
encores, one the inevitable Two Grenadiers. This is mere 
greediness on the part of indulgent artists. A line on the 
bills making more than one encore an impossibility would 
regulate the nuisance. 

Marsick played in a most finished manner Wieniawsky’s 
second violin concerto. He, too, was tumultuously re- 
ceived, and responded with a czardas, by Hubay. He also 
played Saint-Saéns’ Rondo Capriccioso most brilliantly, 
and his good nature was further tested in another piece. 
Marsick has never played better since his arrival here. 
Lolo Beeth delivered the unfamiliar measures of an aria 
from Goldmark’s Queen of Sheba. She did not sing it very 
well, and her rhythm was bad. Then she came out a half 
dozen times, even singing a Swedish song twice. De- 
cidedly the encore business is overdone. 

Olitska did not succeed very well with the lugubrious 
stanzas assigned to Sappho by the late Charles Gounod. 
She flatted badly on the final top note, but returned with 
the encore. She sang, and sang very well, Schumann’s 
Fruehlingsnacht, beautifully accompanied at the piano by 
Mr. Amburst Webber. 

The orchestra played the Meistersinger prelude and 
numbers by Rubinstein, Schumann, Wagner and Czibulka. 
The trio from Faust was badly sung by Beeth, Plangon and 
Cremonini. 
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Mme. Calvé will appear for the first time in this country 
at the Metropolitan Opera House to-night as Amita in La 
Navarraise, an opera written expressly for her by Mas- 
senet, in which she first appeared a year ago last June at 
Covent Garden in London. Later it was seen at the 
Opéra Comique in Paris. 

“The part of Anzta,” says the critic of the London 
Times in his comment upon the first performance of the 
opera, ‘‘exactly suits the exuberant animalism which is 
Mme. Calvé’s most characteristic quality.” 

La Navarraise may be briefly described as a transfer- 
ence of the exploit of Judith tothe time of the Carlist 
war. The libretto, founded on a story of Claretie’s, by the 
author and M. Henri Cain, treats of the love of Anifa,a 
Navarraise, and a young soldier, Araguzl. The latter's 
father, a well-to-do farmer, refuses to countenance the 
match unless the penniless girl can provide herself with a 
dowry equal to the amount possessed by her lover. She 
overhears the captain, Garrzdo, hastily offering a reward 
to the adventurer who should assassinate a valiant Carlist 
leader, Zuccaraga, and she determines to earn the sum 
promised. 

As she informs no one of her project, it is not unnatural 
that the purity of her motive in visiting the Carlist camp 
should be suspected by her lover, who, following her steps, 
receives a wound of which he dies just as she triumphantly 
claims the reward of the murder. With shouts of maniac 
laughter she throws herself upon the body as the curtain 
falls. 

The salient numbers of the opera are a broadly written 
prelude, a graceful and varied love duet, ending in an en- 
semble for three voices ; a very charming orchestral ‘* noc- 
turne” which divides the two scenes from one another, a 
lively drinking song and chorus of soldiers, and a most 
dramatic finale. 

Calvé will be supported by M. Plangon as Garrido, a 
part which he originated; M. Lubert as Araguil, and 
MM. Castelmary, Mauguiere and De Vries in minor rdles. 

As on the occasion of the first presentation of the opera 
in London it will be preceded by Orfeo, which, as it did 
then by its statuesque strains, will throw into greater relief 
the modern character of the new work. Mlle. Brema will 
appear for the first time in the title réle of Gluck’s work, 
while Mme. Engel will be the Zuridice. 

Tannhiuser will be presented on to-morrow evening— 
the second subscription night of the series of German 
operas. On this occasion Herr Walnéffer, Herr Bucha and 
Herr Livermann will make their débuts here as 7annhau- 
ser, Herman I. and Biterolf, respectively. Mme. Nordica 
will be the Venus, Mile. Lola Beeth the Z/zzadeth, and 
Signor Kaschmann the Wolfram. Herr Mirsalis, Herr 
Riedel and Signor Viviani will also be in the cast. 

Friday evening the bill has been changed to Philemon et 
Baucis, with the same cast as at the first performance this 
season. Calvé will sing the mad scene from Hamlet and 
the Cavalleria will conclude the evening. 

Romeo et Juliette will be repeated on Saturday after- 
noon with the same cast as on the opening night of the 
season, and La Favorita will be the bill at the popular per- 
formance on Saturday night. Sunday night the usual con- 
cert will be given. 








The Hesselberg Concert Affair. 
IVARDE, the violinist, and Mr. R. E. John. 
ston, his manager, have found themselves drawn 
into a most unworthy and ungrateful situation, and for 
them certainly a novel one, by the absurd dénouement of the 
Hesselberg concert in the Philadelphia Academy of Music 
on Saturday night last. Like every affair of mismanage- 
ment and disaster, a dozen different stories get into circu- 
lation, so that the exact state of the circumstances it is 
well to define clearly here, for the benefit of those who are 
interested in the true procedure-of affairs. 

Mr. Johnston has been most seriously annoyed and dis- 
comfited, much more on the score of having been acci- 
dentally instrumental in placing an artist like Rivarde in 
such a false position than on any personal ground. 
Rivarde’s standing as an artist and his immense success 
since his arrival are sufficient to assure large houses 
wherever it is properly circulated in advance that he is 
going to play. It was certainly not generally known in 
Philadelphia. That this was accidental and the fault of no 
one person in particular would appear the case, as certainly 
the situation is one in which everybody turns out a loser. 





for advertising bills, &c., which had to be paid at once, and 
‘the Hinrichs Orchestra cost $500. This made a total of 
$750 which had to be forthcoming before the band would 
consent to come on the platform. There was against it 
only $600 in the house. 

In the effort to keep a dignified face on matters and 
allow M. Rivarde to get as quietly and gracefully as _possi- 
bly out of a humiliating fix, Mr. Johnson proposed that he 
would go on and give his program without any fee, if only 
the orchestra would consent to go on also and do their part. 
But the orchestra wasn’t ready even to commute, and a 
Saint-Saéns concerto without accompaniment not being 
feasible, Mr. Rivarde’s largest promise to the public was 
taken out of his hands by the orchestra's refusal to appear. 

Rivarde, however, came on and played one solo in his 
usual delightful manner, and the next time that the violin- 
ist undertakes to play in Philadelphia—if he is not perma- 
nently disgusted through this first experience—Mr. Johns- 
ton will no doubt see to it directly that his coming is well 
understood in advance. 

Mrs. M. D. Lee, the manager of the affair, is reported as 
follows in the Philadelphia 77mes of last Sunday : 

When seen late last night Mrs. Lee was quite overcome by her 
unfortunate experience. She said she had done everything she 
could to make the concert worthy of public patronage, and the 
failure of the public to respond was certainly not her fault. The 
advance sale had been just about sufficient topay the rent of the 
Academy, which is always required in advance, but she had re- 
lied on what she thought was experienced advice, that the even- 
ing’s receipts would be sufficient to pay the orchestra. Mr. 
Hoegerle, the business manager of the opera, had refused to as- 
sume any responsibility, and though Mr. Johnston had offered to 
give Mr. Rivarde’s services for nothing and let the orchestra 
take all that came in, the musicians would not consent to play 
unless they had their money down. Mrs. Lee said she was anx- 
ious to fulfill all the obligations she had assumed to the public, 
and she would take time to consider how best to do this, and 
would make a full announcement of her plans on Tuesday morn- 
ing, relying meanwhile on the kind indulgences of those who had 
been disappointed, as she felt, more through the musical indiffer- 
ence of Philadelphia than through any fault of hers. 

The whole affair has caused more heavy annoyance to 
M. Rivarde and his manager, Mr. Johnston, than to any- 
body else. For a successful, accomplished artist like 
Rivarde to travel under misconception and misarrange- 
ment to Philadelphia and find himself in such a predica- 
ment is an unpleasant experience in a smooth career. 
However, Rivarde can afford to forget it, and no doubt will 
shortly, in the numerous and prominent quarters where he 
is looked for with eagerness and greeted unexceptionably 
with numbers and enthusiasm. 





Geraldine and Paul Morgan. 


HE success achieved by these two admirable 
string artists at their recent appearances in the prov- 
inces has, if possible, been greater than heretofore. Two 
members of one family as individually gifted in the case of 
separate instruments as are Miss Morgan and her brother 
with violin and 'cello are rare and most interesting to find. 
Their separate performances are of superior excellence, and 
in ensemble work their mutual understanding and sympathy 
aid in the achievement of exceptionally artistic results. A 
few press notices here appended are typical of the universal 
commendation won by these two players. The following 
refers to the concert of the Allentown Oratorio Society and 
Euterpean Club: 

The solo work of the Morgans was delightful. De Munch’s 
tender romance and Gotterman’s pathetic air gave place in turn 
to Popper’s brilliant and laughable gavot and tarantelle, em- 
phasizing anew the familiar fact that Paul Morgan is a master of 
the ’cello, and that the ’cello is the real king of instruments. 
Miss Geraldine Morgan gave Vieuxtemps’ Ballade et Polonaise, 
Ries’ Adagio and Sarasate’s Zapateado on the violin with rare 
power, and won numerous encores. She and her brother played 
a duo by Vieuxtemps with charming effect. Miss Richardson's 
contralto solos were a Hindoo song, by Romberg, and the light 
ballad, One Spring Morning, by Nevin, with violin obligato.— 
Allentown (Pa.) Leader, November 9. 





Miss Geraldine Morgan, as usual, pleased everybody with her 
charming violin solos. Her brother, Paul, made his first appear- 
ance at this concert, and easily established his reputation as a 
master hand in the several lovely solos given by him on the 
violoncello. 

The duo by Vieuxtemps, for violin and 'cello, with piano ac- 
companiment, played by Mr. Marks, was by many accorded the 





The rent ot the Academy was $150; there was about $100 


place of honor as being the most pleasing instrumental piece in 








composition and execution of the evening.—A/entown (Pa.) 
Morning Call, November 29. 

At the Apollo Club concert, Cincinnati, on December 4, 
Miss Morgan was heard with immense success. 


Miss Geraldine Morgan, the young artist who appeared at Miss 
Gores’ concert, played with the same fire and enthusiasm which 
had won her the plaudits of her first audience in this city. Miss 
Morgan has a wonderful command of her instrument. It would 
be unkind to speak of such a frail, delicate looking young person 
as the new woman in music, but thereis a masculinity in thestrong, 
full tones which she draws from the strings which would almost 
justify it. Buoyancy and vivacity, purity of tone and remarkable 
facility in fingering were shown in her performance last night, 
and the only thing to be wondered at was that she didn’t under- 
take the great concertos which her master, Joachim, has set as the 
final goal of the violinist’s ambition. There are greater violinists 
than Miss Morgan, but not of her sex andage. She won two en- 
cores and added considerably to her laurels by last night’s per- 
formance.—Cincinnati Tribune, December 5. 





Miss Geraldine Morgan, the charming violin virtuoso, won an 
easy victory over the enthusiastic audience. As her first num- 
ber she played Wieniawski’s polonaise on her own magnificent 
Stradivarius, and as encore a romance by Svendsen.—Cincin- 
nati Commercial Gazette, December 5. 

In Lebanon, Pa., Mr. Paul Morgan played on December 
2, and his solo work evoked enthusiastic praise from the 
local press. The Lebanon Report of December 8 says: 
“Mr. Morgan handled his instrument with an ease and pro- 
duced a tone of sweetness and power such as would be 
difficult to equal. The Scéne de Ballet had all the life, the 
vivid change, the airiness and light heartedness conceiv- 
able, while in all the works of a sustained character he 
drew from the ’cello all the beauty of tone and feeling it 
can convey.” 

The Lebanon (Pa.) 7mes says: ‘Mr. Paul Morgan, of 
New. York, captivated his audience with his mastery over 
the cello. He was encored after each number and four 
times he gracefully responded. The romance and chan- 
son were especially fine.” 

In every instance where these artists have played re- 
cently they have obtained similar commendation. Their 
popularity is great, but sois their merit, and success built 
upon their secure foundation is bound to last. 





Stabat Mater.—Besides a miscellaneous program Ros- 
sini’s Stabat Mater will be given at the Metropolitan Opera 
House next Sunday evening. The solo singers will be 
Nordica, Gertrude May Stein, Mauguiere and Plangon. 


Blumenberg.—The December engagements of Blumen- 
berg, the violoncello virtuoso, are as follows: Albany, 
N. Y., 12th; New, York, 15th, Arion Society ; Spartan- 
burg, S. C., 18th ; Charleston, S. C., 20th ; Savannah, Ga., 
21st. 

Tealdi Vocal Studio—Mme. Margherita Tealdi, a 
teacher of Italian principles, has opened a vocal studio in 
the Abbey Building, Broadway and Thirty-eighth street. 
Mme. Tealdi is earnestly enthusiastic upon the subject of 
pure Italian method of voice production. 

The Annual Messiah.—The annuai Christmas perform- 
ance of The Messiah by the Oratorio Society of New York 
will be given in Carnegie Hall on December 27 and 28 
with the following soloists: Mme. Clementine de Vere- 
Sapio, soprano; Carl Naeser, tenor. and Mr. Ericsson 
Bushnell, basso. The contralto wiil be announced later. 


Second Philharmonic Concert.—The Philharmonic So- 
ciety, under the conductorship of Anton Seidl, will give its 
second public rehearsal and concert in Carnegie Hall on 
Friday afternoon and Saturday evening. The program has 
been arranged to commemorate the 125th anniversary of 
the birth of Beethoven, and comprises his Egmont overture, 
his menuetto and allegro moto from quartet in C major and 
his symphony No.7. Mme. Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler will 
play his concerto for piano in E flat major, and Mme. Clem- 
entine de Vere-Sapio will sing Ah! perfido. 


Paderewski Will Play.—Paderewski will be the soloist 
of the next concerts of the Symphony Society on January 3 
and 4, when he will play the Liszt concerto in E flat major. 
At this concert, owing to Mr. Damrosch's absence in the 
West, Frank Van der Stucken has been invited to conduct, 
and will come on from Cincinnati to do so. In order to 
afford those interested in closely watching Paderewski’s 
technic a better opportunity a limited number of seats will 
be sold on the stage. Paderewski's appearance with the 
Symphony Society will be his last in New York previous to 
an extended trip West, and in all probability his last but 
one in New York for the entire season. 
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NEWARK. 


Newark, N. J., December 8, 1895. 
WO important events marked the concert record 
of this city during the past week, namely, the first appear- 
ance of Mr. Julius Lorenz as conductor of the Arion Society in 
Newark since his arrival in this country on September 21 and 
the début at Wissner Hall of Countess Gilda Ruta, court pianist 
and composer to her Majesty the Queen of Italy. 

Mr. Lorenz, who succeeds Mr. Van der Stucken, batoned an 
orchestra of forty-five New York musicians and in true German 
style sang with as well as conducted the Arion Singing Society. 
The fine impression made by Mr. Lorenz in the Krueger Audi- 
torium upon this auspicious event was one calculated to in- 
crease with a. hearing of each performance with this finished 
musician as conductor, whose methods are so original, sym- 
pathetic and yet forceful indeed ; the influence and personal 
magnetism with which he imbues his performance are positively 
unusual in a man in his capacity. 

The aggressive characteristic of Lorenz's work is his scrupu- 
lous appreciation of tone color and perfect phrasing and a most 
effective manner of gathering his forces for a climax or cres- 
cendo, and thus sending his diminuendos to the very ends of his 





musicianly fingers. 

Lorenz is withal simple and true in his bearing, avoiding un- 
necessary physical exertion. His deat, though decisive, is.a pe- 
culiar one and most expressive of his desires, so readily responded 
to by his musicians, and he avoids the overdone antics of the 
average German conductor. 

Free from cgotism, full of the refinement of German senti- 
ment, keenly alive to the exigency of his responsible position, 
and master of a wonderful native ability developed in the right 
channel, combined with an indefatigable spirit of progress, I 
give him less than five years to become a powerful musical in- 
fluence in this country. 

To return to the performance of Gilda Ruta in Wissner Hall, 
where she played to an audience: that taxed its capacity. She 
opened the program with her own numbers, Notturno, Danza 
Mistica and Allegro Appasionata. Later she played three Van 
Westerhout numbers and a nocturne and polonaise by Chopin. 

At Wissner Hall the countess played brilliantly, demonstrat- 
ing herself to be mistress of technical skill and poetic expres- 
sion. Immediately after this concert she was driven to the 


Krueger Auditorium, where, under the baton of Lorenz, she 
played the adagio from her own concerto in C minor, also her 
own bolero, accompanied by the full orchestra. Here Ruta 
was in her happiest mood ; she was accorded an enthusiastic re- 
ception and recalled many times. 

Mme. Ruta fully demonstrated her ability as a pianist of ex- 
traordinary resources. Her playing was distinguished by ex- 
pression, a finished style and poetic beauty. Her touch, though 
womanly, impresses one as having much reserved power, yet 
marked at times by a bewitching coquetry and daintiness of exe- 
cution. She was assisted vocally at Wissner Hall by Miss 
Sophia Friedman, soprano; Signor Pisacane, baritone, and Mr. 
F. A. Mollenhauer, violinist. 

Miss Friedman was most successful in her interpretation of the 
Lie Te, Signor, from the Huguenots ; Adams’ Holy City, and some 
German Lieder. Her voice is a broad, full soprano, and her edu- 
cation has been one fitting her for grand opera. Miss Friedman 
introduced the novelty of standing at the piano and accompany- 
ing herself. 

The soloists at Krueger Auditorium were Gertrude May Stein, 
contralto; Miss Flavie Van den Hende, violoncellist, and Mau- 
rice Kauffman, violin. At both concerts a Wissner grand piano 
was used, 

Last week's letter failed to record a concert of much interest 
in Newark, being a day late for publication, that of the Peddie 
Church Choir, under the direction of Mr. James Sauvage. It was 
a matter of comment that the ensemble work done by this choir 
was the very best ever given in that church. The tone quality 
was good and the attacks and execution were remarkably well 
done. The soloists were Mr. Gwilym Miles, baritone, and Miss 
Helen Burnham, of New York, contralto, both pupils of Mr. 
Sauvage. Mr. Miles is engaged as soloist for the coming produc- 
tion of Mendelssohn's St. Paul in Newark, December 12. Mr. 
Sauvage also had the assistance of Mr. Warren at the organ and 
Lonzo Sauvage at the piano. The concert was one of the most 
suc-cessful given this season in Newark. 

MaBeEL LinpDLEY THompPson. 
_— oo 


BUFFALO. 


Burra.o, N. Y., December 7, 1895. 

UR Symphony Orchestra concerts opened in a 

blaze of glory, with Tschaikowsky’s Symphony Pathétique, 

and Mme. Clementine De Vere-Sapio soloist. Mr. John Lund 

is of course conductor, and has now a fully equipped orchestra 

under his baton ; some half a dozen new men have been added, 

among them Mr. Otto Malms, formerly of G. W. Hunt’s defunct 
Erie (Pa.) Conservatory of Music. 

The symphony was listened to with devoted attention and, I 
also believe, real appreciation. Mme. Sapio, the interesting pro- 
gram and lovely weather combined to fill the house, both at the 
public rehearsal and in the evening. The soloist sang in superb 
style Massenet’s Esclarmonde aria, and later songs by Von 
Weber and her husband, as well as a characteristic serenade by 





Wolff, of Berlin, the latter group accompanied by Mr. Riesberg. 





The second concert had this program: Overture, Fingal’s 
Cave, Mendelssohn ; concerto in E flat, Beethoven, Miss Fannie 
Bloomfield Zeisler ; dream music from Hansel and Gretel, Hum- 
perdinck ; La Rouet d’Omphale (Saint-Saéns), Scene Amoureuse 
(Lund), scherzo (Litolff), Mrs. Bloomfield Zeisler; overture, 
Flying Dutchman, Wagner. i 

The usual symphony was omitted on account of the Beethoven 
concerto, which Mme. Bloomfield Zeisler is to play in New York 
very soon I believe, This concerto was to me the gem of the 
concert, and after these many years one hears it again with the 
purest musical delight. This could hardly be otherwise, for the 
performance of both soloist and orchestra placed it on an ex- 
alted height. Mme. Zeisler can storm the heavens, as of old, 
when she chooses, but she has also gained an artistic repose—a 
beautifully classic imperturbability, which found its expression 
in this old Emperor concerto. 

At the matinée she played two new Moszkowski pieces (op. 
64, dedicated to her) as encores, and in the evening, notwith- 
standing extreme physical weariness, the Chopin G flat valge 
and Liszt Erlking, all with a beautiful touch and elegant, I may 
say aristocratic, conception. 

Then she hastened away on a midnight train to Chicago, 
full-o’ noise, to her lonely husband and big boy. Her triumph 
here was complete, unexampled since Paderewski two years 
ago. The newspaper critics have nothing but adulation for the 
slight woman with the wonderful fingers—and yet more wonder- 
ful musical head. In 1883, in Leipsic, Leschetizky said to me: 
‘Keep your eye on Fannie Bloomfield, a young Chicago girl, one 
of my best pupils ; you will hear of her.” 

So we have, and here we have the mature, conscientious, God- 
gifted artist! 

The Humperdinck dream music was interesting, but Lund’s 
richly orchestrated and impassioned ‘love scene” hit the mark, 
and was wildly applauded and encored. This is a movement of 
singular, intense and dramatic moments, and seizes hold of the 
listener with a mighty force. I predict its performance in New 
York ere many moons. 

Miss Carlotta Desvignes is to be the (vocal) soloist at the next 
concert. 

The Orpheus concert, the first of this season, also directed by 
Mr. Lund, was full of interest from first to last, with Mrs. Corinne 
Moore-Lawson soprano soloist; a full orchestra (not strings 
alone), and some seventy men in the chorus. Again, it was 6ne 
of Lund's creations which was to make the hit of the evening, 
his Ausfahrt, or Wanderer’s Song, for chorus and full 
orchestra, being the opus in question. I cannot imagine any- 
thing nobler, more dignified or impressive than the refrain with 
which each verse ends— 

Ich fahr’ in die Welt. 

A whirlwind of applause greeted the last note, and contiuued 
until the number was repeated. Such music appeals to the 
heart, and particularly is this the case in the second strophe, in 
which the orchestra has much that is important; throughout 
there is a full, thick plum pudding kind of harmony, which is a 
characteristic of Lund’s works. Sturm’s Letzte Skalde and 








AMALIA MATERNA. 
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Farewell Tour. 





MARGUERITE HALL, 
Mezzo Soprano. 





CARL NAESER, 
Tenor. 





MOORE-LAWSON, 


Soprano. 





GERALDINE MORGAN, 
Violinist. 


DIRECTION : LEON MARGULIES’ CONCERT BUREAU, C. L. GRAFF, Business Manager, 
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Kremser’s Dankgebet, with some dainty a capella choruses, were 
also much enjoyed. Mrs, Lawson sang an aria from Don Juan, 
with orchestra, and later Symode’s Song, by Kjerulf, and two 
fine songs by Paul Umlauft, whom I remember from student 
daysin Leipsic asa young song writer resident there, the songs 


accompanied at the piano by your correspondent. Mrs. Lawson 
has sung here before—never better, however. 

A matinée musicale was given at the High School last Wednes- 
day, under the direction of your correspondent, and this will 
excuse him from commenting on the affair. Perhaps you will 
instead reproduce a clipping from the Mews herewith ap- 
pended : 

‘The musicale given this morning at the High School drew an 
audience that filled the chapel to the doors. A number of dis- 
tinguished musicians of this city lent their assistance. Mrs. 
Clara Barnes-Holmes sang Cowen's Snowflakes, Mr. Riesberg's 
The Sunbeam and the Lily, and Neidlinger's The Robin, and, 
with violin obligato by Mr. Marcus, Braga's The Angel’s Sere- 
-nade. 

“Mr. Henry Marcus, the talented young violinist, played Laz- 
arus’ canzone, op. 16, No. 3, with technical finish, excellent 
bowing and good taste. 

** Miss Clara L. Ball’s finished technique and skill at the piano 
were manifest in her playing of Olsen’s Norwegian capricg, 
op. 19, No. 4, and, as aduet with Mr. Riesberg, Riesberg’s Fes- 
tival March. Mr. Riesberg played a number of difficult and 
effective piano solos much to the edification of all. A piano trio 
by Miss Katherine Riesberg, Mrs. Louise H. Ramsden and Mr. 
Riesberg was charmingly rendered.” 

An occasion of much musical, literary and gastronomical fes- 
tivity, though altogether of a private nature, was ‘“‘ Judge” W. 
B, Greene’s appearance here at the Buffalo Club. Mr. Hobart 
Weed had charge of the feast, and through him Mr. Waith’'s 
male quartet became a most enjoyable part of the program, 
which was also participated in by y.c. (I’m getting weary of 
writing my patronymic, so please notice that ‘‘y. c.” stands for 
me, F. W. R.) 

I don’t meet Mayor Jewett, Dr. Roswell Park, Standard Oil 
magnates and Central Railroad presidents every day, hence I 
enjoyed their company all the more. They, on their part, 
seemed to enjoy the part contributed by the music makers, so 
we are quits. F. W. RIESBERG. 








Notice. 
ETTERS and mail matter addressed to the fol- 
lowing parties are in this office subject to delivery if 
called for: 


John Marquardt. 
E. Jakobowski. 
Felix Jaeger. 








Sherwood Engagement Abroad.—The Le 
Roy Musical Agency, 35 Avenue MacMahon, Paris, France, 
cables to us that it has engaged Mr. Wm. H. Sherwood for 
a European tour in 1897. Mr. Sherwood is due here from 
Europe. 








NIOCKEARSON’s 


Illustrated Church and Musical Directory 


OF NEW YORK AND BROOKLYN. 





NICKERSON’S ILLUSTRATED CHURCH anp MUSICAL DI- 
RECTORY or NEW YORK anp BROOKLYN is a book of two 
parts, Church and Musical, so arranged to be of great convenience 
to the MUSICAL profession see*ing POSITIONS or PUPILS. It is in fact 
&@ BUSINESS DIRECTORY for MUSICIANS, simple in its arrangement 
First, ORGANISTS and DIKECTORS, SOPRANOS, ALTOS, TENORS and 
BASSES, giving names, addresses and churches placed with; then 
follows a list of several thousand Vocal and Instrumental instruct- 
ors compiled alphabetically, so that your name can be readily 
found. Printed on fine paper and bound in cloth. Subscription 
price. $2.00. Nickerson & Young, 154 Fifth Ave, New York. 


Mme. MARGHERITA TEALDI, 
Vocal Instruction. 


Room W7 Abbey Building, 
Broadway and 38th Street, New York 


Good Opening: css. 
For thoroughly competent piano teacher ; $250 a 
month guaranteed ; somecapital required. Ad- 
dress, with stamp fcr reply, 


H. B. WILLIAMS, 


The Musical Courier Office, New York. 


The New York School of Opera and Oratorio, 











110 LEXINGTON AVENUE. 
EMILIO AGRAMONTE, - Director. 


The only Special School devoted to the study of Opera and Oratorio 
in this country. 


SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE 1895-96. 


200 Free Organ Recitals 


By GERRIT SMITH. 





Send for classified list of over six hundred compositions 
performed at these Recitals. Address 


GERRIT SMITH, 





Klafsky has had an enormous success during the past 
three weeks in Cincinnati and Chicago. No artist since 
Lehmann has had the power to stir up the same intense 
and well-founded enthusiasm. Now in the very zenith 
of her powers, she is a genius, vocal and dramatic, of 


superb calibre, and her recognition has everywhere been 
that of the leading light of her school to-day. The 
Chicago Jnter-Ocean, voicing the universal opinion of 
the press, says : 

The honors of this performance rested on the fair shoulders of 
Frau Katharina Lohse-Klafsky as Briinnhilde. She isto be regarded 
as one of the greatest Wagnerian interpreters it has been the privi- 
lege of the American public to hear and see. This is remarked ad- 
visedly, for she is not only a great singer, but a most graceful and 
accomplished actress. So much has been written of her vocalism 
that little remains to be said as it concerns this opera, but her acting 
is u revelation. She has compassed the heroic spirit of the Wag- 
nerian ideal, and illustrates it so potentially and so beautifully that 
her conquest in histrionic art must be conceded. Her poses are the 
acme of picturesque grace, and fine intelligence dominates every ex- 
pression and accentuates gesture in most artistic and convincing 
fashion. 


Mme. Bloomfield Zeisler has been playing a great 
deal lately in large orchestral concerts, obtaining in every 
case the same superlative.artistic success. She is not 
only recognized as the first among the women pianists of 
the world; she is among the first pianists of the world 
irrespective of sex. She has been obliged to refuse a 
number of offers from the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
and others, the same dates having been filled. She plays 
with Theodore Thomas at the end of January, and will 
then be heard in a number of piano recitals, and will 
play at some violin recitals with Ondricek—a strong 
combination. After the Beethoven concerto in Buffalo 
last week she was called eight times to the front, and 
finally retired amid a scene of enormous enthusiasm. 


Wm. H. Rieger had a sweeping success in Boston 
last month, maintaining easily the position of the fore- 
most tenor in this country. The Boston 7ranscript 
said : 

There are few tenors in this country who possess such a manly 
voice as does Mr. Rieger. Moreover, Mr. Rieger has a suave 
method in the use of that voice, which is at once mellow and virile, 
sympathetic and expressive. The Fosca aria was given superbly 
To our mind it was the most artistic effort of the evening. 


And concerning the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
Apollo Club, Boston, the Advertiser of November 30 
wrote: 


Mr. Rieger was another of the bright po!nts of a great perform- 
ance. His singing of the solos was the best interpretation that was 
ever given in this work (2dipus Tyrannus); the prolonged high A’s 
did not seem to incommode him any. 


Clementine de Vere-Sapio, with voice fresh and 
more brilliant than ever, was the bright particular star 
of the opening concerts of the season in Buffalo and 
Cincinnati, press and public in both cities joining to 
bestow on her the most enthusiastic praise. She has 
sung in New York this past week in Chadwick's Lily 
Nymph and Saint-Saéns Deluge with her accustomed 





South Church, Madison Avenue, Cor. 38th St., NEW YORK, 


artistic success and popularity, 














I. H. Hamlin, of Chicago, is quite busy in the 
West, and will sing in a number of Messiah perform- 
ances this month. Lately he sang in Dubuque, Ia. 
Following are some of his press notices: 


Mr. Hamlin, the tenor, was excellent. He not only has a fine 
voice, but he knows how to use it. He sang his lines ina style to 
be admired, and is from henceforth a Dubuque favorite.—7he 
Dubuque Times. 





Mr. Hamlin was a stranger to the audience, but it was not long 
before he was on the top wave of popularity. He is asinger of the 
highest culture and accomplishment, and too much could not be said 
in praise of him.— 7he Dubuque Herald. 





Mr. Hamlin’s voice is a tenor of the purest and sweetest quality 
and his art is complete.— 7he Dubuque Daily Telegraph. 


J. Armour Galloway is doing some brisk concert 
work just now, and will probably give a number of song 
recitals some time in spring. He sings in several pri- 
vate musicales during the ensuing months, and is in 
popular demand as one of the most artistic and mu- 
sicianly basses we have. 


There is a movement on foot in Cincinnati to or- 
ganize an opera association, for the purpose of having 
short seasons of opera with the leading opera companies 
in this country. One of the principal purposes will 
be the production of a novelty every season with the 
best available artists, 


Mrs. Vanderveer Green has had a big success at 
the Ondricek recitals in Chicago, and has booked a 
number of prominent engagements in the West. Her 
song recital on the 6th was a most artistic success, 
After her appearance with the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra she comes East again, and will sing in The 
Messiah in New York with the Oratorio Society; then 
on for oratorio and concert work in Boston and Mon- 


treal. This fine, broad artist grows daily in artistic 


popularity. 


E. OC. Towne, the tenor of fine musical quality and 
broad style, who has now been for several years a singer of 
marked success in oratorio, will sing next week in Wash- 
ington in some important musical events, and will then 
proceed to other Southern cities. He is a thoroughly 
reliable artist and an intelligent interpreter of Wagner. 
The exceedingly pure musical quality of his voice is 
united to intelligent conception and great sympathy, 
His popularity is always on the increase. 


The engagement of leading artists for private mu- 
sicales is getting daily more popular in New York as weil 
as in Boston and Chicago, and many of our most prom- 
inent singers begin to regard this-source as one of 
the simplest and most attractive as well as reliable of 
any department of income. Artists now, in making an 
advance financial estimate, leave a large speculative 
corner for private engagements to fill. This is usually 





done to their complete satisfaction and prosperity. 
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ee Y piano man who appreciates office comforts 
should send to the Briggs Piano Company, 621 
Albany street, Boston, for the most practical and ser- 
viceable paper and envelope cutter or opener we 
have ever seen or handled. 
a 
R. ROBERT O. BURGESS, the traveling repre- 
sentative of the Wegman Piano Company, 
Auburn, N. Y., passed through New York city last 
week on his way to Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Washington, in all of which places the firm has a sub- 
stantial and satisfactory representative. This is the 
round-up trip for the year for Mr. Burgess, and he 
says he has never had a better year in his life. 


or 


R. FREDK. ENGELHARDT, of Roth & Engel- 
hardt, St. Johnsville, N. Y., was in New York 
on Friday last, and spoke encouragingly of the St. 
Johnsville industries which his firm is interested in. 
‘* The action business is substantially as it has been 
for the past few months, and we believe that with 
perhaps a falling off during January all factories 
will be kept fairly busy during 1896,” he said. 


or 


HE Carpenter organs at Brattleboro, Vt., are of 
T course thoroughly well known, not only here in 
the United States, but in foreign countries, where 
many have been sold. Dealers are not exhibiting the 
proper attention to their own business developments 
when they neglect to send to the Carpenter Company 
for designs and illustrations of its organs. There is 
less gingerbread and more substantia] work on them 
than on most organs made, 

or 


BROOKLYN dealer was complaining bitterly a 

few days ago about the damage being done the 
retail trade by the private house sales of the character 
so well known. He asserts that the practice or evil 
has grown to alarming proportions, and that manu- 
facturers of cheap grades find this method the only 
one by which they can dispose of their pianos. The 
daily papers are liberally bedecked with the most al- 
luring offers of ‘‘A new and magnificent upright 
piano to be sold for $175 cash, owing to sickness,” or 
some other cause. 

The dealer quoted says he and his associates. have 
not relaxed their efforts to get trade during the past 
few months, and yet they have seen a steady decline 
in their business and a marked falling off in cash re- 
ceipts. October of '95 was much worse than October 
of '94, and November of this year had the same fall- 
ing off. Alli this is attributed to the increase of these 
‘private house” sales. This complaint has been 
made by other houses as well, and it naturally calls 
forth the question, ‘‘ What are you going to do about 
it?” Brooklyn is not alone in this. Every city has 
the evil. Every city has had it, the daily and trade 


papers have exposed the character of these bargains 
time and time again, and yet the fraud goes merrily 
on. It is a bunco gold brick game that shows the 
fool killer has not yet completed his work. 





ESSRS. E. P. AND H. L. MASON left Boston on 

Sunday night to attend the opening of the O. 

A. Field Piano Company at St. Louis. They will 
stop over at Chicago. 


HE Boston trade letter this issue contains some 
information about the Vose piano which will 
again show the trade that there are always legitimate 
possibilities for legitimate pianos. There is such a 
thing as a proper appreciation of the legitimate piano, 
after all. 
os 
MONG the men bound to exercise a controlling 
influence on trade affairs in 1896 is Mr. John D. 
Pease, who has proved himself an organizer and di- 
rector to be respected and feared. He has done in 
the development of the business of the Pease Piano 
Company and in the improvement of the product a 
work that stamps him one of the thinkers of the trade 
as well as one of the doers. The past development 
is but the beginning, and it may be confidently pre- 
dicted that in 1896 the Pease piano will attain a 
prominence that it has never had before. 


oF 
66 TF) USINESS for November did not fall off” said 
B Mr. Abendschein, of the Staib Piano Action 
Company, when called upon one day last week. 
‘‘What is particularly gratifying is that we are ex- 
tending our trade. Out of five trial orders which 
came to us and which were‘illed, four have expressed 
satisfaction and duplicated with larger orders. On 
Wednesday of last week we received trial orders of a 
dozen sets each from two prominent Western houses. 
So you can see that we are pushing along. Old cus- 
temers stick by us and new ones arecoming in. 1896 
looks promising.” 
KK 
R. JESSE H. LEONARD, of the Bible House, Al- 
bany, and agent for the Mason & Hamlin, 
*‘Crown” and Wegman pianos, passed several days 
in New York city last week. He hada few schemes 
in his head for the development of their business 
which he was forwarding. We are not at liberty to 
mention at this time what Mr. Leonard’s plans are, 
but if he is successful, and everything seems fav- 
orable to that end, the trade of New York city will 
be augmented by a valuable acquisition. 
There is tremendous capital back of Mr. Leonard, 
and he is a shrewd, successful business man. 


oP 


AID a dealer the other day: ‘‘I notice THE Mu. 
SICAL COURIER always has a good word for the 
Hazelton piano, and I am glad that you do. Of 
course, knowing what a good piano is, and knowing 
the merits of that particular instrument, you are in a 
position to emphasize the Hazelton's strong points. 
I have handled the Hazelton for a good many years, 
and I can indorse all you say. It is a piano that never 
fails to attract a really musical purchaser. There is 
a general artistic completeness about it, every part is 
so well finished, the whole so nearly approaches per- 
fection, that the dealer can always feel safe in using 
his best efforts to make a sale. He is sure of the cus- 
tomer’s satisfaction.” 
And that is the testimony that every Hazelton 
agent bears. 





6s E have been steadily working overtime and 
have shipped more pianos this fall than ever 
before in the history of the company. The large sur- 
plus that we had at the beginning of the season was 
quickly exhausted, and our daily output is ordered 
fully a month ahead.” Thus writes the Star Piano 
Company, of Richmond, Ind. 
o«€ 
R. ALFRED SHINDLER, who has been repre- 
senting Hardman, Peck & Co. in Chicago for 
a number of years, has accepted an important posi- 
tion with the Marshall & Wendell Piano Company, of 
Albany, N. Y., and will enter upon his duties on Jan- 
uary 1. Mr. Shindler is one of the brightest among 
the younger generation of piano men. 
oe 
HAT was a great Trance-Fundamental trip across 
the Onion. The money of the New York piano 
manufacturers was spent in first-class hotels, and 
the same old absurdity of years past was once more 
repeated. How much longer is this nonsense to con- 
tinuein the piano trade? The Western houses refuse 
to be taken in, and this makes competition with 
Western piano houses just so much more difficult. 
aad 
MONG the Decker Brothers’ representatives who 
visited the warerooms the past week and gave 
orders for stock were Mr. C. H. Dickinson. of Wal- 
lingford, Conn.. and Mr. Gruttemeyer, of Rockville, 
Conn. The latter was combining pleasure with 
business, as he was on his bridal tour. Mr. Charles 
Dieckmann, of Decker Brothers, who has been on an 
extended trip, is expected home this week. The re- 
tail business of the house continues excellent. 


oe 
R. GEO, P. BENT is one of the liveliest, bright- 
est, quickest and most active piano men in this 
country. He has succeeded in giving to the trade 
mark ‘‘Crown” a true, intrinsic value, a commercial 
position. He has kept in view, in addition to a great 
many other things, that improvement of the ‘‘ Crown” 
piano would improve its value to the dealers, and the 
spontaneous compliments the “‘ Crown " piano has re- 
ceived this year from dealers, East and West, all over 
this country, show that the improved ‘‘Crown” 
piano contains such qualities as to force the recogni- 
tion. And now it means a great year for the 
“Crown” in 1896. 


HERE are prospects of a bitter fight between two 
Philadelphia houses in which the fraud $75 box 

will be the principal weapon. One of the houses 
started it a little time ago; the other has now buckled 
on its armor and is prepared to meet all competition 
so far as cheapness is concerned. It is scarcely nec- 
essary to say that each house will fare badly. The 
rotten $75 box is about as nasty a weapon as could be 
used in competition, and in reality more dangerous 
for the user than for the opponent. Each house will 
find that instead of injuring the other the act has re- 
coiled on its own head. A little experience with the 
fraud $75 box has convinced other houses that it is a 
good thing to leave severely alone and the firms in 
question will find it out now. Each will probably 
find that the loss of public confidence scarcely repays 
the cheap glory of being able to undersell competi- 
tors, the selling article being a fraud in every respect. 
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IN 1896. 


HERE is no doubt that in the coming year certain 

of the leading houses in the trade will make still 

greater efforts to assist their representatives in other 

ways than by extending accommodation on pay- 

ments and the other practices that have become time 
honored between manufacturer and dealer. 

Not the least important aid that will be rendered 
will be in the matter of advertising, which every 
wide awake house now concedes to be of enough im- 
portance to be placed under expert direction. The 
old order of indiscriminate, ill-advised and ill-directed 
advertising is nearly at an end, entirely so with the 
progressive. There is still a certain amount of the 
emotionally inclined ; this is given for pity (as in the 
case of impecunious trade editors and the program 
fiend, which are about equal nuisances), but this cuts 
no figure in the year’s advertising expenses. For the 
most part the largest advertisers in the music trade 
are doing their work intelligently and upon a defined 
plan. The best mediums are used, the question of 
price is not so much considered, when great and wide 
reaching results are sought, and the greater portion of 
the work is done by experts in this line. 

The houses that have made this step forward have 
also considered the needs of their dealers specifically, 
and have rendered them a great deal of assistance in 
this respect. The average dealer in the smaller coun- 
try towns scarcely ever understands the importance 
of his advertising, small as it may be. He seldom, 
not being an expert or having given much attention 
to the subject, knows how to go about it to supple- 
ment the general advertising done by the firm or 
firms he represents, He seldom has the facilities for 
good display. To overcome these objections and to 
give their dealers the best possible chance, the enter- 
prising houses are directing (and at times paying for) 
their dealers’ advertising. The representatives have 
a choice of prepared matter, plates and illustrations ; 
oftentimes advantageous contracts are made for him, 
and everything is done that will secure the best re- 
sults. This care for the dealers is not confined to one 
or two houses. All the most progressive houses make 
their dealers’ interests their own, and it may be said 
here that the success of these houses is partly due to 
the attention paid the representatives. 

To secure these best results, to look after the deal- 
er’s interests, to make him an income paying prop- 
erty, so to speak, requires organization—office and 
road organization. A few of the old houses have 
adopted modern methods exemplified by those pushing 
Western institutions, and have organized to do busi- 
ness on a larger scale, and with a greater attention to 
the marketing of their goods. These are the houses 
that, if the energy already shown is continued, will 
make 1896 a banner year. 

Some of the other old fellows will not change, 
and next year will mark another milestone in their 
decline. 














CET THE MOTIVE. 


HE piano business, as it seems to us, appeals to 
three elementary conditions of the purchaser. 
The latter desires a piano either as a luxury or as an 
article for study and education, or for indefinite or 
undefined reasons; these applying particularly to 
people or families who are not at all interested in the 
general musical scheme. 

Why, then, should these three conditions not be 
taken into consideration in every effort made to re- 
alize asale? The first thing to be done, then, is to 
find the motive, or, in other words, to ascertain to 
which of the three classes the purchaser belongs. 
Does he desire a piano as a luxury, or as an embel- 
lishment of his drawing room, to occupy for that pur- 
pose a special position or niche? If that is the case, 
then certain ways and means only should be taken to 
make the sale. Such a thing as an effort to impress 
him with the musical value of the instrument may be 
abandoned or relegated to a secondary place. He 
desires a drawing room piece of furniture, and not a 
musical instrument. 

In the next case, when the purchaser is looking for 
a musical instrument, no matter what may be that 
customer's musical culture, the purely musical force 
of the argument would appear to us to go farthest, 
and would necessarily have the greatest weight. He 
would be apt to be flattered by constant allusions to 
that very elevated taste that looks upon a piano from 
that point of view, &e. 

The customer who has no fixed idea of the functions 





of the piano, who has no inclination toward it as a 
piece of furniture, and who is dead to its operations 
as a musical instrument, and who nevertheless, for 
one of the many inscrutable reasons, wants to have a 
piano in his house—that customer is the one who will 
test the salesman’s abilities, for he is the hardest one 
to handle. He must be taught one of the other two 
ways, and the salesman who can in the most rapid 
and convincing way bring about that education will 
make the sale. 


WHO IS THE MAN? 


afisonhenitiatiie E 
OW many members of the piano trade of this 
town of New York noticed or paid attention to 
the following item of news published a few days ago 
in the Sun? 
The H. B. Claflin Company’s New Plan. 

The H. B. Claflin Company is putting a plan in operation that 
bids fair to check the inroads which Chicago and St. Louis are 
making in trade in the West and Southwest. The project in brief 
is the organization of its traveling salesmen into a department 
exclusively under its own ruling. Hitherto road salesmen have 
been under the direction of the heads of various departments, and 
certain road men handled each a special line. 

The step which the company has taken was deemed advisable 
because other houses have no regular force of salesmen, and in 
order to extend its trade something of the sort had to be done: 
This action was forced on it in order to keep pace with the West- 
ern jobbing houses, who are gradually but surely monopolizing 
the trade at extreme points in the West, so that on January 1 
every market West of the Mississippi will be reached by the 
H. B. Claflin Company's salesmen. 

Back of all this lies the fact that, although the venture is 
viewed as an experiment, the company, as well as the jobbing 
trade generally, realizes that an effort must be put forthif New 
York is to retain its supremacy as a commercial centre. In order 
to have the distant trade in touch with this market headquarters 
will have to be established, and a system of correspondence will 
enable salesmen to be in touch with the market at all times. It 
is believed that other large houses will follow the example set 
for them. 

Now this is merely an elaboration into a plan of 
operations of the principle this paper has been 
advocating for the benefit of the New York piano 
manufacturers. It is a step in organization. For 
years now THE MuSICAL CoURIER has been urging 
upon the piano manufacturers of this city the neces- 
sity of modern organization, for without it they are 
losing their trade, and without it they will soon be 
relegated to their retail trade or to the fragments of 
wholesale trade left isolated by the busy firms of 
Boston, Chicago and intermediate stations. 

A bookkeeper and assistant, or typewriter, and one 
salesman will not be able to cope with big organiza- 
tions which have from ten to fifty persons engaged in 
their executive departments and which are organized. 
Competition with such houses is impossible. No 
plan of operations can be laid out or carried into effect 
without the forces to go ahead and accomplish it. 
What can one road salesman do even with an organ- 
ization at his back; what can he do when without it 
he merely travels without definite or coherent plan to 
sell pianos to Tom, Dick or Harry, or to some old 
friends of the house? Ridiculous. 

But we must candidly confess that we do not see 
any house here in the piano line to follow the Claflin 
plan in beginning to engineer some scheme toward 
reform. There is none in sight. The Piano Manu- 
facturers’ Association of this city will do nothing 
toward this end, for that is not one of its objects or 
aims. In fact, we do not believe anything from which 
certain individual benefits to one or to a number of 
firms could accrue would even be candidly discussed 
by the Association, which exists merely for the gen- 
eral benefit of the trade, or at least claims that it 
does. 

A discussion in this direction among members of 
the Association could not be candid in nature, for no 
house would deploy its ideas of reform for the benefit 
of the other members; it could not be expected. 
The Association exists for mutual protection in case 
of strikes. It tried to secure co-operation on the 
warranty question and failed ; it tried to enforce uni- 
form pitch and failed, and it tries to get up good din- 
ners and once in a while succeeds, but even then re- 
jects its own members from the speakers’ column and 
calls upon outsiders to tell them how little they (the 
outsiders) know about the piano business and how 
little they (the insiders) know about anything outside 
of the piano business. That is what it amounts to. 
But that insult to the trade will cease one of these 
days. 

The Association therefore cannot grapple with the 
great and vital questions now urging themselves upon 








trade, and we see noindividual house that appears 
willing to take off its garment (metaphorically speak- 


ing) and go to work on a modern basis. Mr. Whee- 
lock could, if he wanted to. The Estey Piano Com- 
pany could. The Pease Piano Company could. Mr. 
Peck could, if he wanted to. Mr. Wheelock and Mr, 
Peck both have the incipient organization now 
at hand. Mr. Wheelock has men like C. B. Lawson, 
A. M. Wright, Messrs. Foster, Tilney, Woodford, 
Hubbard and others, and a great organization could 
be effected. Mr. Peck has Mr. Dutton, Mr. Lohr, 
Mr. Kochmann, young Peck and others, and a 
big, healthy, modernized organism could be created 
around him. All thespasmodic efforts now made are 
not even proper tests of the possibilities of the New 
York piano trade of the future. A rank injustice is 
constantly being done to it to expect it under present 
circumstances to develop with the rapidity absolutely 
necessary to cope with extramural competition. 

Who will move ahead? Who is the man to stamp 
his individuality upon the New York and conse- 
quently upon the national piano trade of the twen- 
tieth century? Power, influence, wealth and fame 
belong to that New York man who will step out of the 
ranks of the conservatives and go ahead in consonance 
with modern American business methods. They are 
the only methods that have brought great results. 
Who is the man? 


iS THIS GOOD JUDGMENT? 








HERE seems to be no end to the possibilities of 
advertising, and as a matter of course so experi- 
enced an advertising concern as Lyon & Healy, of 
Chicago, which has pursued this most modern of 
sciences with a consistency and persistency quite un- 
exampled until recently in the music trade, is entitled 
to the benefit and credit of understanding exactly 
what the purport and object of its emanations in that 
particular direction are supposed to attain. 

But we certainly must question the judgment that 
inspired the following latest advertisement issued by 
the house, and now appearing in the magazines, to 
meet the eye of the general public. 


A PIANO 
BY MAIL, 
$40. 
















It is just as safe to purchase a piano by mailas to buy from 
a dealer, when the firm isa ible one. We haye an ex- 
ceptionally fine line of pianos, which have had a very little use, 
and which for that reason cannot be ow as — yet for tone 
and a rance are pnd oe them are 
such famous makes as Pur HAZELTON, WEE »STEIN- 
IER, » and, in —, nearly ony 


rom $40, U 


well-known piano. In “our stock are Squares 
rights from $100, and Grands from $200, upward. 
These pianos are put in the best possitie Pesntiien, 


piano selected, that we agree to pay the freight both ways 
should the piano sent not prove satisfactory. rises of these 
pianos will 

Our factories produce 1 
them the world famous ‘ 


furnished on application. Easy terms if desired. 
000 instruments annually, among 


ASHBURN "’ Guitars, Mandolins 


and Banjos; we are the largest vendors of Band instruments 
and dea) extensively in Everything Known in Music. 
Correspondence invited. 


‘ Catalogues free. 














} S. W. Cor. E. Adams ana Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 








the attention of the more intelligent members of the 


perfecti 
tuned, and so sure are we that you will be satisfied with any | 


III LOO len 

In the first place, it is an imitation of the original, 
but dignified, advertising plan introduced and sys- 
tematically pursued for years past by the Ivers & 
Pond Piano Company of Boston, in which that house 
offers its new pianos to buyers at a distance on ap- 
proval or sale. But no prices are given in the above- 
named by the Ivers & Pond Piano Company. 

In the next place, it is questionable—something 
which Has hitherto not been glaringly perceptible in 
Lyon & Healy advertisements. A piano is offered by 
mail for $40. We all know that no one would be in- 
duced by Lyon & Healy to accept any piano of any 
consequence for $40, for it could only mean a very old, 
little 6 or 6% octave repaired square of over 40 years 
of age, or some little out of date upright, of no practi- 
cal value. 

Then why should pianos ‘‘which have had a very 
little use” bat which are ‘just as good as new” be put 
under a heading of pianos for $40? Is it wise to per- 
mit purchasers who have bought 300, 400, 600, 800, 
1,000 dollar new pianos from Lyon & Healy to see it 
advertised that pianos ‘‘ which have had a very /ittle 
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(or a very long) use” can be had from Lyon & Healy 
at $40, or even any approximately higher sum, suchas 
$50 or $75 or $100 or even more? 

Then ‘“‘among them” Lyon & Healy announce in 
the very first place the Knabe and the Hazelton. As 
these pianos are their own direct representation as 
well as the Fischer, they may have a moral right to 
mention them (although we do not admit that they 
have a moral right so far as those firms are con- 
cerned unless they first submitted this remarkable 
advertisement to them), but the Lyon & Healy cor- 
poration puts itself in a serious dilemma respecting 
every piano house in this country by mentioning in 
that card the names of Weber, Steinway, Vose and 
Emerson. 

Leaving aside entirely these four large piano man- 
ufacturers and viewing it only from the position of 
dealer against dealer, of jobber against jobber or 
dealer, the mention of names of pianos not repre- 
sented by Lyon & Healy, of which that house has a 
number of second-hand specimens on hand, is an in- 
jury to the piano business as a whole when these 
names appear in acard signed by a great house like 
Lyon & Healy, and that card states as a general 
proposition that it is possible to get a piano by mail 
for $40—forty dollars—the lowest figure ever men- 
tioned in that particular shape. 

Naturally, no one will ascribe to Lyon & Healy any 
animus against Weber, Steinway, Vose and Emerson, 
for the house includes in this card its own pianos— 
Knabe, Hazelton and Fischer. This list is a great 
one. Toputsuch names under a general announce- 
ment that a piano can be had for $40 constitutes, at 
least in our humble opinion, a painful blow at the 
whole business. It is demoralizing, depressing and 
disheartening. Lyon & Healy have been advertising 
pianos at very low prices in the Chicago dailies ever 
since the removal sales were first announced, but this 
was local in its effects. Here, however, is a statement 
going out to the whole country associating with the 
names of such piano houses as Weber, Steinway, 
Vose, Emerson, Knabe, Hazelton and Fischer—the 
figure $40. The public does not understand the sig- 
nificance of the situation thus created. The figure— 
$40—is photographed upon its mind and its non-pian- 
istic intelligence, and that constitutes the blow. 

Moreover we also feel as if this will hurt Lyon & 
Healy, but while it is doing so with what may be 
termed the offenders, it is also injuring hundreds 
of other firms. We cannot understand the motive. 
Certain itis that any person who might be attracted, 
because of the figure $40, to inquire about a piano is 
not a healthy subject for a profitable piano trans- 
action. If persons of that quality find on investi- 
gation that $40 is a mere bait (and that is all it can 
be), can they be induced to go as high as $50? And 
then? Can they be induced to go as high as $75 for a 
piano? And whatif they can? Suppose they could 
be pushed to $100, one hundred and fifty per cent. ad- 
vance, what then? Is the $100 retail piano the kind 
of instrament Lyon & Healy expect to make a profit 
with? 

As we have said, we cannot understand it at all. 
We take it on its face as poor judgment, and if it is 
not we are prepared to drop all further discussions on 
the piano business. ‘‘ A piano by mail, $40” looks to 
us like a farce, and the innocence of the motive of 
Lyon & Healy can be seen in the fact that they put 
their own pianos in thatadvertisement. Strange! 


Philadelphia Too. 


The Philadelphia daily papers appear to have their 
advertising columns partly devoted to the gradual 
killing off of the pianotrade. Here is an advertise- 
ment that appeared last week. 


BELLAK. 
$180. 


NEW UPRIGHT PIANO. 
$5 Cash—$5 Monthly. 


| 23 Chestnut Street. 











The price of the Bellak house is four and a half 
times greater than the Lyon & Healy price, but the 





advertised terms are ruinous. These $180 pianos at 
such rates must be $75 boxes, for the Bellaks could 
not afford to sell a decent piano at such prices and 
terms ; but long before the three years it will require 
to pay off such a box the whole dirty affair called a 
piano will have gone to pieces. And how will that 
then affect the Bellaks? Will not this figure also be 
quoted by competitors to injure the Chickering, Em- 
erson, Shoninger and also the Sterling pianos sold at 
Bellak’s? Can it not be said by competitors that the 
Bellaks, according to their own advertisements, are 
selling $180 pianos, no matter what the names may 
be? Would it not be preferable to advertise ‘‘ pianos 
from $180 to $1,800,” and put a special emphasis on 
the highest figure? Why pull the business down; 
why not build it up? 

But the Bellaks are 'way ahead of another concern 
that has finally reached the lowest degradation in 
terms ever offered. Read and think of this. 


SCHOMACKER 


S160 
NEW UPRIGHT PIANO. 


NEW YORK MAKE. } 
$3 CASH; $3 MONTHLY. 


1109 Chestnut Street. 














So the Schomacker is New York make, and goes 
for $3 a month. What we should like to know is the 
factory in New York where these pianos are made, 
for if they are made for Schomacker they are made 
for others in Philadelphia. 

Or does the advertisement mean that the Scho- 
macker house has a New York made piano at $160 
at $3 down and $3 a month? That, of course, is a $75 
box, and any person purchasing such trash should 
know that it is a $75 box. The first year would bring 
$39 ; the second year $36, and the third year $36, and 
the fourth year $36, and then over four months more 
would be necessary to get the balance of the $160 in. 

How much does it cost any Philadelphia piano con- 
cern to sell a piano? Is there any concern in any 
large town that can sell pianos at retail for much less 
than $70 a piano? The Schomacker house sells about 
800 pianos a year from its warerooms. Is it doing it 
at less than $21,000 a year expense? There are Gray, 
Schomacker, the salesmen, the outside and commis- 
sion men, the trucks and help, the rent, the insur- 
ance, the minor expenses and the advertising, 
freight, &c. 

That New York $75 box, with its $70 expense added 
to it, makes it $145. How can there be anything but 
bankruptcy in a scheme to sell a $145 cost piano for 
$160, to be paid $3 down and $3a month? Besides, 
the whole idea constitutes a degradation to the piano 
trade. It will kill the Philadelphia retail trade, in- 
cluding that of the offenders; that is, it will kill all 
but those firms who will put high prices in their ad- 
vertisement. Here is a sample card for a daily paper : 





) 


NEW PIANOS OF ALL GRADES } 


ON INSTALMENTS. EASY PAYMENTS. 


The cheapest we handiec, $200 
« mext grade, . e e . . 250 ) 

- “ ” ° 300 

. ” ” . e ° . 350 

450 


“ “ “ "6 e ° ° . . 500 
See Higher Grades of Uprights and Grands 
from $500 to $2,000. 
Second-hand Pianos at Alli Prices. 


If you desire to learn why legitimate Pianos cannot be sold 
at retail for less than $200, and that any sold below that price are 
without merit or value, ask by mail THe Musica, Courter, 1 
Union Square, New York, the greatest musical paper in the 
world, and it will explain it to you without charge, if you send 
this advertisement in your letter. 











This advertisement is not copyrighted, and any 
dealer canuseit. It will sell pianos for those who 
use it. 

We are answering private inquiries about pianos all 
the time. If this advertisement is used we willanswer 
more, and every time we answer we kill a stencil sale 
or the sale of one of the rotten $75 boxes. We are do- 





ing it right along, and we propose to do it in the in- 
terest of the legitimate piano trade. 

Go ahead with the above advertisement, and we 
will help you directly to kill off lots of contemptible, 
cheap, rotten competition. We will keep you posted. 
We will advise you as soon as we get an inquiry with 
your advertisement init. Try it. It is fine. 





TRAVELERS. 





** TY VERY once in a while I read something in THE 

MusicaL CourirR about traveling men,” ob- 
served a manufacturer who chanced to be in a medi- 
tative mood, having opened his morning mail with 
no checks, no orders, one renewal note and a gas 
bill as the result. 

‘*It seems to be the general idea that there are too 
few good men on the road, and that these few men 
don’t receive a sufficient proportion of the income of 
the houses they represent to make life easy and 
happy and free from the troubles that beset ordinary 
mortals. Now, I want to tell you that in an experi- 
ence that goes back a good many years the average 
traveling piano salesman—wholesaler, of course—is 
good enough for the position he occupies, for the 
house he represents, the goods he offers and the class 
of people he has to deal with. And, too, he gets on 
the average as much salary as he is worth, which 
means as much as he can earn, else he must confess 
himself a blank idiot for not making a change. 

‘One of the chief causes of the dissatisfaction that 
crops up every once in a while is I am afraid, the 
habit of crying up’ his own wares, that becomes so 
much a part of a piano salesman’s mode of thought 
that he applies it oftentimes to himself as well as to 
his pianos. I’ve seen it done time and again when 
I've been out myself. Two, three, a half dozen men 
get together over Sunday or in a smoker, and the 
subject of salary comes up—some one starts in to 
grumble and mentions more or less directly what his 
own compensation is, putting it from $10 to $25 more 
than he really draws. The next man cannot afford to 
confess that he is that much behind the first, and 
adds to his income, not forgetting to kick. The sala- 
ties of some of the ‘ big uns’ are then quoted with an 
exaggeration born of travel, like the other statements, 
the sums having passed from man to man with an ad- 
dition befitting the occasion. When the pow-wow is 
over the chances are that each man will harbora sus- 
picion that perhaps, after all, the sums mentioned as 
their pay by the others may be true figures, though 
his was a‘ bluff,’ and he becomes disgruntled and 
disheartened. 

“What's the result? Does he goto work harder 
to show better returns? No. He generally sulks or 
becomes careless in one or another way if he does 
nothing more, and turns in a report on his return that 
is not satisfactory either to his employers or himself, 
with the knowledge on both sides that he could have 
done better. 

‘I’m talking now as an employer of men. I know 
just how hard they work, what their trials and trou- 
bles are, and what their pleasures. I know the temp- 
tations into which they are driven—I mean particu- 
larly temptations to do business for the sake of doing 
business. I know of the delights and the discomforts of 
travel, what the wear and tear is and how little future 
there is, how small a margin of advancement lies in 
the path of the average man, but I can’t get men 
to work for me for their expenses and a percentage 
of so much per instrument sold and paid for. I'm 
talking business now, not sentiment. Why, if these 
men think they are not earning enough money, why, 
I say, won't they enter into an agreement the basis of 
which shall be their maintenance with a percentage 
on each piano sold by them and paid for? I make 
and sell so and so many pianos every year, a goodly 
proportion of the orders come from solicitation on 
the road, and yet I can’t find a man who will establish 
what is virtually a partial partnership with me—that. 
is, to take a given section and earn his income from 
it. Every one of ‘em has his ‘influence,’ his ‘experi- 
ence,’ his ‘ personal acquaintance,’ his ‘knowledge of 
the situation’ and all that sort of thing, but they are 
not willing to combine it with my capital and plant 
and share with me the actual net results, 

‘No, sir, don't talk to me about traveling men—- 
they are making all they are worth, and there are 
mighty few of ‘em that will ever amount to more 
than they now do—as piano travelers. 

** The traveling man of the future, the big man who. 
can command $10,000, $15,000 or $25,000 per year, is. 
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not going to develop from these lesser toilers who go 
from town to town with the same story to tell, the 
same song to sing in each place; who ‘jolly’ a cus- 
tomer and make promises, who are taken as hale 
fellows and all that sort of thing. 

‘The trade was ridded of some of this kind when 
hard times came, but there are still others left who 
kick and complain, but make no progress. The big 
combinations, the whole tendency of business in the 
piano line, is calling for men of wide business experi- 
ence, accustomed to handle huge deals, able to study, 
know and control men. They must be men of intel- 
ligence as well as experience, men of some culture, 
of dignity, who take life seriously and let no advan- 
tage slip them. There are only a few such in the 
trade, and the truth is that they are becoming fewer 
as the business becomes more complicated. It has 
been demonstrated within a comparatively few years 
that men who were scoffed at as ‘rank outsiders,’ 
‘speculators,’ who were not ‘ piano men,’ have made 
marked success in the time they have operated ; 
why may not some men of brain who have traveled 
in other lines come into the big positions in the piano 
trade? 

‘‘I don’t know that they will, but they are worth 
s0oking out for. 

‘The truth is I don’t know now where one of my 
men can be reached by letter or wire, and the other 
has sent in nothing but renewals of notes and confir- 
mation of some orders that were sent in before he 
reached the towns, so I’m rather out of conceit 
with travelers generally. Come in after New Year's, 
and perhaps I'll feel better over the total results.” 








THE PACKARD PIANO. 


A New and Effective Candidate. 





GAIN does the West step forward into the piano 
arena with another candidate for musical honors 
in the shape of a highly successful piano made under 
the auspices of the Packard people, known as the 
Fort Wayne Organ Company. The piano is to be 
known as the organ is known, viz., ‘‘ Packard” being 
its name, and it is the result of a long deliberation, 
many months of experiment and a conscientious ef- 
fort to give to the better class of trade a piano en- 
dowed with musical qualities and such methods of 
construction as are consonant with modern and scien- 
tific piano making. 

The ‘‘ Packard” piano sent here for inspection and 
test is one of a first lot produced, and its appearance 
at once indicates taste in case construction, the de- 
sign and style being of a superior order. The tone 
and the touch also immediately impress the player 
and expert with the fact that the ‘‘ Packard” is to be 
another honorable addition to American piano making, 
for it is as a musical instrument that it will figure, 
and not merely as a piano in name only. 

The scale is a complete success from all points of 
view. Itis a resonant, full, rich tone that emanates 
from it. It possesses a beautiful singing quality, a 
middle register with striking and eloquent song in it. 
A treble brilliant and crystalline and a powerful bass. 

The ‘‘ Packard” piano will sell without serious 
difficulty. It will not only have a strong indorse- 
ment in the name and character and reputation of its 
sponsors, but its own merits constitute its greatest 
claims to recognition. 

Certain changes of the company which will be 
made about Janaury 1 indicate that the ‘‘ Packard” is 
to be put into competition with all the energy and 
vitality so characteristic of Western methods. They 
will be duly announced in these columns. 








IF THEY COME. 


——___-»— 


HE proposed and much talked of invasion of New 
York’s retail trade by three or four Western 
houses is causing some little uneasiness that is badly 
disguised by an assumedindifference. It is, however, 
frankly admitted that, using New York as a base of 
operations, the Western makers will be able to wage 
a war that will be exciting at any rate. 

It is also admitted that Eastern houses, who have 
hitherto overlooked the field at their own door to 
conquer farther West, will have to meet a com- 
petition for which in many respects they are not 
prepared. It is also believed by those who are study- 
ing how best to advance their own interests that the 
advent of these Western pianos, and the energy with 
which they are pushed, both retail and wholesale, 


will have a marked effect on New York's retail trade. 
Some houses are preparing for this competition, 
some are not. * 

And there is a dissipation of the idea that all Chi- 
cago made pianos are cheap in quality and price. 
This paper has pointed out again and again the im- 
provement made in the musical qualities of the West- 
ern made pianos, and reiterates its statement that 
some of the Chicago pianos can enter a contest of 
quality without fear. This fact must not be lost sight 
of. Add to this the energy that has been displayed 
by these Western makers, and the combination is 
bound to exercise a far-reaching influence in this 
city’s trade. And still there is nothing for the New 
York houses to fear. Prestige that comes from resi- 
dence is on their side, and there needs but a change 
in methods to make their position one from which it 
will be difficult to dislodge them. 


- 








RANICH & BACH have been making some un- 
usually good shipments during the past week, 

and of their high priced goods. Baby grands are 
quite in demand. The shipments have been made 
South and West to most of their important agencies. 


ad 


HAT is said to be one of the finest stores in New 

England is that just leased by M. P. Conway 
at Springfield, Mass. Mr. Conway has just secured 
a carload of Brown & Simpson pianos, which he will 
push for all thereisin them, and there’s lots in ’em— 
tone, touch, endurance and money. 


oT 


VERY now and again the report.springs up that 
the Chicago Cottage Organ Company or the W- 
W. Kimball Company is about to open a branch es- 
tablishment in New York city. However little foun- 
dation there may be for these rumors, they must 
cause a quake and a qualm in the breasts of the small 
retailers.in the good town of Manhattan—the retailers 
who have been permitted to come into the business 
and make a living because the large houses, the man- 
ufacturers who retail only their own product, have 
been too indifferent to the possibilities of trade and 
have not condescended to traffic in pianos of a grade 
considered by them to be beneath their own. 
When the C. C. O. C. or the W. W. K. C. does 
come to town with modern, up to date methods, 
these smaller men are surely to be wiped out, be- 
cause they cannot meet the competition which, 
backed by enormous capital, can afford inducements 
in terms, prices and variety of stock that cannot be 
met by the small men. Of course, everyone now doing 
business in the piano line in New York city and vicin- 
ity will be affected, seriously too, by the energetic 
efforts, the trained corps, the developed methods of 
either one of these two great houses, but those who 
will suffer most poignantly, most vitally, will be the 
little dealers on the side streets and around Union 
square. They will be wise if they sell their renting 
stock and instalment business to the first of the new 
houses to arrive—and they'll be lucky, too, if they 
can do it. 








Lindeman Business. 


The activity at the factory of the Lindeman & Sons 
Piano Company, which has been noted from time totime in 
these columns, continues unabated, and the prospects are 
that the factory will be rushed to fill orders for some time 
tocome. Ina recent chat with Mr. L. W. P. Norris, presi- 
dent of the company, he said that the reception of the new 
styles was a surprise to him, so hearty was it, and so many 
words of praise, for the pianos had come in. 

From the letters he showed there can be no doubt that 
these new Lindeman pianos have made the strongest kind 
of an impression on the trade. He is sure that another 
new style that will make its appearance early in the new 
year will meet with even still greater favor, as it will con- 
tain some original features that cannot fail to attract the 
attention of lovers of the beautiful in fine piano cases. 





New Rochester Firm. 

ISS KATHLEEN HOEKSTRA and Mr. 

Frank W. Pohl, of Rochester, N. Y., bave organized 
the firm of Hoekstra & Pohl, which has opened piano ware- 
rooms at 174 Main street in that city. 
Miss Hoekstra, who was in business on her own account 
recently, joined the Martin Piano Company, of Rochester, 
from which she has now retired to establish this new 
house. The Gildemeester & Kroeger piano, of which Miss 
Hoekstra has been selling many in Rochester, is the leader 
for the new firm, anda fine assortment of these instru- 


Fire in Chicago. 


CPICAGO OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, t 
225 Dearborn street, December 9, 1895. { 


EYER & WEBER and Joseph Bohman, who 

occupied stores in 178 Wabash avenue, were burned 

out last night. Both insured, but unable to learn to what 

extent. Meyerand Weber’s loss about $6,000. Bohman’s 

loss is on small goods, and is given in daily papers at 
$40,000, but this amount is ridiculous. 








Freeborn CG. Smith’s Prosperity. 
NE of the busiest men in the trade to-day is 
Mr. Freeborn G. Smith ; among the busiest factories 
are those directed by him. The Bradbury branches are all 
doing most excellent business. This isa gratifying condi- 
tion of affairs without a doubt, especially when so many 
factories are working on short time and retail trade does 
not show that general activity that so many looked for. 
The reason for Mr. Smith's present prosperity and the ac- 
tivity of his factories is not far to seek. It is but a natural 

result of Mr. Smith’s system of influencing retail trade. 

He has established a remarkable series of branches, has 
gone about the acquisition of trade in a common sense, sys- 
tematic manner, recognizing the value of good men, un- 
limited energy, and liberal advertising. Mr. Smith is one 
of the few men who have worked the field at homie to ad- 
vantage, concentrating energies and activities in locali- 
ties that have been but indifferently looked after by the 
general trade. By this energetic work the Bradbury 
piano has come to be one of the best-known pianos 
in New York, Brooklyn and vicinity. The Bradbury 
sales have increased proportionately, and it appears 
to the outsider that extra efforts are made to push 
business when others are complaining that trade is flat. 
At least such has been the case in the various branch - 
retail houses, which have felt day by day the personal 


-| encouragement of Mr. Smith. When the year has ended, 


Freeborn G. Smith and the Bradbury piano will have 
made one of the year’s conspicuous successes in respect 
of business. Certain it is that the Bradbury business 
everywhere is excellent, and Mr. Smith is correspondingly 


happy. 








Kimball in Cleveland. 

HE W. W. Kimball Company, of Chicago, is 

now represented directly in Cleveland, Ohio, by the 
new house of Smith & Woods, which is located in the Ar- 
cade in that city. U. J. Smith and A. M. Woods are the 
two gentlemen constituting the firm. They were formerly 
with the Hallet & Davis branch at Cleveland. The ar- 
rangements were made last week by the Kimball traveling 
representative, Mr. V. H. Daniels, and a large stock has 
already been shipped to Cleveland from the Kimball 
factory. 








In Town. 

MONG the visitors to New York the past week 
A and callers at the office of THe Musica, Courier 
were ; 


O. A. Kimball, Emerson Piano Company, Boston. 

L, E. Thayer, Fort Wayne Organ Company, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
R. W. Blake, the Sterling Company, Derby, Conn. 

R. B. Gregory, Lyon & Healy, Chicago. 

De Volney Everett, Ivers & Pond Piano Company, Boston. 
R. O Burgess, Wegman Piano Company, Auburn, N. Y. 
Chas. Becht, Brambach Piano Company, Dolgeville, N. Y. 
Denning D. Luxton, Luxton & Black, Buffalo, N. Y. 

H. G. Farnham, Blasius Piano Company, Philadelphia. 
Mr. Knight, McPhail Piano Company, Boston. 

W. H. Poole, Boston, 

Frederick Engelhardt, St. Johnsville, N. Y. 

Albert Nordheimer, A. & S. Nordheimer, Toronto, Ont. 
R. C. Forbes, Waterbury, Conn. 

Mr. Barrett, Barrett Brothers, Binghamton, N. Y. 

Max Wahle, Buffalo, N. Y. 

H. H. Dunkler, Dunkler & Sons, Newark, N. J. 

Edmond Cluett, Cluett & Sons, Troy, N. Y. 

Manly B. Ramos, Richmond, Va. 

G. Herzberg, Philadelphia. 

Chas. Logan, Jr., Henricks Music Company, Pittsburgh. 
E. Burrows, Fall River, Mass. 

F. C. Wadsworth, Brewsters, N. Y. 

E. M. Newman, Haverstraw, N. Y. 

S. A. Gould, Estey Organ Company, Boston, Mass. 


N. W. Hine, New Haven, Conn. 

H. P. Ecker, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

David BE. McKee, Mason & Hamlin Company, Boston. 
Walter D. Moses, Lyon & Healy, Chicago. 








THE MAKING OF THE 


Roth & Engelhardt 


Actions is under the 
direct supervision 
of F. Engelhardt, 
many years Action 
foreman for 


Steinway & Sons. 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 


Office : 114 5th Ave., New York. 








ments, selected by her, has already been shipped. 


Factory : St. Johnsville, N. Y¥. 
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New Wheelock Styles. 

R. C, B. LAWSON, of Wm..E. Wheelock & 
M Co., expresses himself as greatly delighted with 
the favor the new Wheelock styles have met from the trade 
and public. There is not a Wheelock representative that 
has not expressed himself as delighted with them, and 
each is confident that they will prove the most popular 
put out by this house. 

Business at the Wheelock factory has been fairly good 
all along, and a number of the dealers are hopeful for 


marked improvement. 


The A€olian Up North. 

ESSRS. CLUETT & SONS will hereafter push 
M the AZolian in their Albany and Troy stores, ar- 
rangements to that end being concluded last week. The 
first order was for 20 AZolians, which included all the 
styles of grands. The Cluetts have long been admirers of 
the qualities of this instrument, and have taken the agency 
vith the intention of giving it the most vigorous represen- 
tation. Special AZolian rooms are being prepared, recitals 
will be given, and, as in New York, the best people will 
have every chance to become acquainted wth the AZolian. 








Hardman, Peck & Co. 


LIVELY demand for Hardman baby grands, 

both in the local retail business and from their deal- 
ers, has given Hardman, Peck & Co. some little difficulty, 
as they were not prepared for such a business in these 
styles. ‘The local trade in grands has been exceptionally 
brisk, the sales being made to that class of people that 
know the qualities of the various pianos and appreciate 
those of the Hardman. The liberal advertising of Hard- 
man, Peck & Co. is bearing good fruit, and the reports 





from Hardman agents are in every way encouraging. [ 


Three Hardman pianos, a grand and two cabinet grands, 
are prominent features of the great fair now being held in 
aid of the Educational Alliance and the Hebrew Technical 
Institute. A strong Hardman advertisement is to be 
found in the book of the fair, of which there is an édition 


de luxe as well. 








Schubert—C, C, O. C. 
R. PETER DUFFY, president of the Schu- 
bert Piano Company, returned on Thursday last 
from his visit to Chicago, where he went to consult with 
the Chicago Cottage Organ Company about the renewal 
of his contract with them for another year. Mr. Duffy, 
when interviewed on the subject, said 

‘‘ Nothing is as yet definitely settled, but it appears prob- 
able that the contract will not be renewed. 

‘‘I went over the business conditions very carefully 
with the Messrs. Cable, and they made me a proposition 
toward renewal of the contract which I have considered 
I did not accept their proposition, and I 
have not accepted it yet. As I said before, it is very im- 
probable that the contract will be renewed. 

‘As to definite plans for operating in the territory at 
present covered by the Chicago Cottage Organ Company, 
I shall, of course, 


thoroughly 


there is nothing to say at present. 
work it for all it is worth. 

I am sorry that we could not come to an agreement, as 
the Chicago Cottage people and ! have done business 
together for a long time, and they have sold many thou- 
sand Schubert pianos.’ 











A Pedal Violin. 


HE pedal violin of Mueller-Brannau has been 
lately exhibited by the inventor at Berlin. 
nally the instrument sesembles the bowed zither; like it, 
it has a fingerboard divided by frets, and rests on a 
square support as high as an ordinary table. The strings 
are as in the violin, with the addition of a lower C string 
below the G string, thus giving it the compass of the viola 
and violin. Between the strings, without touching them, 
s an endless strip of parchment covered with resin, which 
is set in motion bya treadle. Five keys serve to bring 
the parchment strip in touch with one of the strings, and 
to produce a note which can be increased, according to the 
pressure applied, from a soft piano to a strong forte. The 
player's right hand holds the fingerboard, the left man- 
ages the five keys, and the feet set the band of parchment 
The tone is almost that of the true violin, but 
perhaps rather sharper. 

The effect of the powerful crescendo, especially in dou- 
ble stopping and chords, which ‘is played at once, with- 
out arpeggio, is marvelous, and are always, in conse- 
quence of the fret, pure in tone, which, as is known, pre- 
sents many difficulties in the violin. In expression the in- 
strument is just as effective as the arm violin. Herr 
Mueller-Brannau played Raff’s Cavatina with such life 
and nuance that a listener in the adjoining room would 
never have suspected a mechanical violin. The vibrato, 


Exter- 


in motion. 


which gives such charm to the tone of the bow, is easily 





rendered, and was employed by the performer with great 
effect. 

Of course there is a difference whether the hand wields 
the bow or the parchment strip touches the strings, and 
such delicate and refined nuancing as the hand of the 
artist evokes from the violin can hardly be attained on the 
pedal violin. It was not, however, the design of the in- 
ventor to render the violinist superfluous; his instrument 
is intended mainly for house use, and will enable the musi- 
cal amateur to learn how to play violin music in much less 
time than heretofore. He reckons that two months will en- 
able anyone to play easy pieces—a very favorable result. 








Unprecedented. 

ESTERDAY, December to, a Bostonian cele- 
brated his 85th birthday in that city, and of the 
eighty-five years of his life seventy-one—7l—years have 
been spent with Chickering & Sons as one of the employées 

of that distinguished house. 
David T. Haraden was born December 10, 1810. When 
fourteen years old he entered the employ of the late Jonas 

















Chickering, who had then just entered the piano ranks. 
He had three or four rooms in a building that occupied the 
spot now covered by the Registry of Deeds building on Tre- 
mont street, next to the King’s Chapel burying ground. 

Young Haraden began by sweeping out the rooms, and 
as years passed on he worked in the various departments, 
and now, enjoying the best of health, Mr. Haraden is the 
librarian at the factory of Chickering & Sons. The events 
of the past seventy-one years, during which Mr. Haraden 
has been figuring on the pay roll of his house, have all been 
observed by him with the greatest interest. When he 
started in with Jonas Chickering Andrew Jackson had not 
yet reached the Presidency; Clay was speaker of the 
House ; Webster and Calhoun were in their prime. The 
issues that brought about the war had not yet been defi- 
nitely formulated. Victoria became Queen thirteen years 
later. Pope Pius IX. was then a cardinal. None of the 
present kings or emperors, except the Austrian, were born. 
Cleveland was not born. Grant was two years old then. 
Gladstone is five years older than Mr. Haraden; Bismarck 
only a few years older. 

Mr. Haraden expects to participate in considerable fun 
for years to come, and he is up with the lark and ‘‘ knows 
it all.” 





A Bad Son. 

DWARD B. BOWERS, who claimed to be a 
son of J. F. Bowers, the San Francisco piano dealer, 
was arrested in that city a few days ago in the act of rob- 
bing the residence of Mrs. Preston, 1424 Leavenworth 
street. Mrs. Preston lives in a flat, and the policeman on 
the beat was notified that suspicious noises had been heard 
there. The officer stationed another at the front door and 
went himself to the rear of the building, where he found a 
window opening in the bathroom broken open. He en- 
tered and found Bowers ransacking Mrs. Preston’s bed- 
room. He submitted to arrest without resistance, and 
when searched was found to have only a pocket knife and 

a jimmy in his possession. 








Music House Robbed. 


OR some time Knoxville, Tenn., has had an 
experience with sneak thieves and some music house 
was getting the worst of it. It was an everyday occur- 
rence for some fine musical instrument to be offered for 
sale at a very low price and by fellows of rather shady 
character. Officers took the case in hand and got hold of a 
banjo which had been left with a party totry. They took 
it around to all the music houses and finally Steen, Love & 
Co. recognized it. Three men were finally run down as 
the thieves, and were held for trial. 
Steen, Love & Co. do not know how the thieves got into 
the store, nor how many instruments were stolen. 





‘ Better Than Ever. 


HE dealer, or musician for that matter, who has 
not carefully examined the new Behr Brothers pianos 
has a surprise awaiting him, for the latest products of the 
company offer points for consideration that cannot but win 
the genuine admiration of anyone capable of judging tone 
quality, workmanship and appearance. Their artistic 
qualities have been strengthened by a careful and scientific 
overlooking, and improvement here and there, the use of 
high grade materials, and the employment of the most 
skilled labor. 

Good as the Behr Brothers pianos have always been, 
highly as they have been esteemed by the dealers, it can 
be said that the Behr Brothers pianos of to-day are better 
in musical qualities, better in workmanship and hand- 
somer in appearance than ever before. Behr Brothers & 
Co. is one of the houses in the trade that is making efforts 
to improve the quality of their product and push their busi- 
iness, and with success. 

The new Behr Brothers piano should be seen and exam- 
ined by every dealer that hasa class of trade that demands 
the best in piano making. The dealers who are pushing 
this instrument as a leader are doing so with a full appre- 
ciation of its remarkable qualities. The Behr Brothers 
piano is destined to be one of the most marked successes 
in the music trade. 





Another Automatic Automaton Attach- 
ment. 

OHN A. SMITH, of York, Pa., the patentee of 
J an automatic attachment for pianos, is casting about for 
a metropolitan prestige, and will probably manufacture 
from this point in the near future. 





Heavy Damages? 

FEW months ago the Needham Piano and 
Organ Company, of New York, placed an attach- 

ment on the stock of Hollingsworth, Bullington & Co., 
Dallas, Tex., and succeeded in bringing that firm to an 
understanding with its creditors. Now Hollingsworth, 
Bullington & Co. bring suit against the Needham Piano 
and Organ Company for $40,000 damages and also extend 
their compliments to House & Davis, of Chicago, in the 
sum of $100,000 damages. The trials come off in January. 








Masons Hamlin 


PIANOS AND ORGANS. 


PIANOS. 
W. H. SHERWOOp—Beautiful instruments, capable of the finest 
grades of expression and shading. 
MARTINUS SIEVEKING—I have never played upon a piano which 
responded so promptly to my wishes. 
Geo. W. CHADWICK—The tone is very musical, and I have never 
had a piano which stood so well in tune. 


ORGANS. 
FRANZ LiszT—Matchless, unrivaled ; so highly prized by 
THEODORE THOMAS—Much the best; musicians generally so 
regard them, 
X. SCHARWENKA—No other instrument so enraptures the player 


STANDARD INSTRUMENTS. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES AND FULL PARTICULARS MAILED ON APPLICATION. 


Masons Hamlin Co. 


BOSTON, 


. NEW YORK, 


CHICAGO. 
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Announcement 


Extraordinary! 





db Ci eb 


BEGINNING 
MONDAY, 


WE SHALL HOLD AN 


EXHIBITION 
— SALE or 


+e eee eK eK He 


Desiring to bring to the attention of intending purchasers and all interested 
in the advancement and perfecting of Pianos the valuable and remarkable im- 
provements embedied in our latest production, we have secured the premises as 
announced herewith, where for three weeks our personal representa- 


tives will be in constant attendance. 


We shall exhibit only specially selected instruments shipped direct from our 
Factory, 791 Tremont Street, Boston Mass., and we unhesitatingly assert that 
as now constructed our Pianos are superior to all other Pianos manufactured 


Conquer All Competition. 


and absolutely 


December 2, is 
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During this Exhibiton every possible advantage is secured for intending 


purchasers by dealing directly with the manufacturers. 


From December 2 to December 21, 1895, 
at 585 Congress Street, 


CHICKERING & SONS. 


At 585 Congress St., 
In the New City Hotel 
Buildins, 


PORTLAND, ME. 











CHICKERING MOVE. 
HE above is an exact reproduction of a circular 
distributed, under the auspices of Messrs. Chick- 
ering & Sons, in Portland, Me. The circular speaks 
for itself. It is a straightforward statement, and it is 
significant of a purpose to give to the people of Port- 
land the opportunity to purchase high-class pianos 
directly from the makers. Why is it issued? Why 
has this been done? 

Because Portland dealers have ignored high-class 
pianos for years; that is, they have been engaged in 
selling medium and cheap pianos, and were either 
afraid to invest in the finer grade or did not enjoy 
such credit as entitled them to a large, salable line of 
the goods. 

Chickering & Sons did not believe that either of 
these reasons was sufficiently good to withhold from 
the people of Portland the opportunity to investigate, 
to try and to purchase Chickering pianos, and as an 
evidence of the fact that a demand for these pianos 
exists there it is only necessary to state that the 
whole invoice will be sold, and that a fresh order has 
already been received at the factory for more Chick- 
ering pianos. We believe two uprights and a grand 
were sold the first day. 

We are departing every day more and more from 
the now superannuated methods of the piano business 
of the past. If a firm cannot get proper representa- 
tion in a community there are several methods open 
to get into that particular community. The West has 
been doing this, somewhat differently, it is true, but 
there is no reason why the East should not get away 
from the mouldy past. 

Gallup & Metzger, of Hartford, Conn., have just 
arranged with Chickering & Sons to represent the 
Chickering piano in Connecticut outside of the New 
Haven district. 

M. P. Conway, of Holyoke, Mass., who has opened 
a branch house at 312 North High street, Springfield, 
Mass., has arranged with Chickering & Sons to rep- 
resent the Chickering piano in a number of counties 
of Western Massachusetts. 








—Who is in need of a thoroughly equipped, experienced, intelligent 

oe music clerk or a head of a sheet music department in any of the 

e cities? We know of just such a man who could be made re 

ve ae to any large sheet music concern. Address this paper 
rectly 


To Strich & Zeidler. 
ATLANTA, Ga., November 18, 1895. 

Messrs. Strich & Zeidler : 

ABY grand came to hand and I had the tuner 

run over it, and have been using it a lot since. It 
really has a very charming tone, and you are to be congrat- 
ulated upon so successful a beginning. It has been much 
admired, and for myself 1am more than satisfied. Goon 
with them, they are bound to succeed. 
Yours respectfully. T. Sroxt, 

Charge of the musical exhibit in the New York State Build- 

ing, Cotton States and International Exposition. 





Small Steck Fire. 
HE occupants of George Steck & Co.’s ware- 
rooms, Mr. George Nembach and George N. Grass, 
were startled about 5 o’clock last Thursday evening by see- 
ing smoke coming up through the floor near their desks. 
Mr. Grass rushed down into the United States Express 
office just beneath them and gave the alarm.: It was dis- 
covered that the old boxes and refuse wood stored in the 
cellar were ablaze and a serious fire seemed imminent. The 
fire engines was promptly on the spot and the blaze was 
put out with no more damage to the offices above than 
a little smoke. 

Had this occurred a half hour later the building would 
in all probability have been consumed, as by that time it 
would have been deserted for the night. 

George Steck & Co. have a magnificent stock of their in- 
struments in the wareroom for the holiday trade, and are 
feeling very thankful that their business has not been in- 
terfered with. 








The Grandini Mandolins. 
SPECIAL catalogue has just been issued by 
Jerome Thebauville-Lamy & Co., Paris, London 
and New York, of the celebrated Grandini mandolins, for 
which the company is sole agent. Musical instrument 
dealers will find it well worth perusal and consideration, 
as the instruments described and shown are among the 
best known in the trade and have an excellent reputation 
for tone and beauty of finish. 

The American branch of Jerome Thebauville-Lamy & 
Co. have had a remarkable success with these instruments, 
and find a steadily increasing demand from the dealers that 
cater to that portion of the public that can purchase and 





appreciate goods of the best quality. The point of superi- 





ority claimed 4 for these instruments over all others is their 
tone, and this has received the commendation of leading 
mandolin players, both European and American. 

The following letter has been received by the house from 
Mr. Chas. Myslick regarding the Grandini mandolins : 

NEw YORK, July 25, 1895. 

Dear Sirs—I have been playing the Grandini mandolins 
a number of years, and must say they excel all others in 
tone, easy playing and workmanship. After once playing 
on these mandolins one cannot be persuaded to change for 
any other. Yours very truly, CHARLES MysLick. 


For Sale. 


N a prosperous city of 20,000 inhabitants, an old- 
established piano, organ and small musical merchan- 
dise trade. The county in which this music store is located 
is one of the most prosperous counties in New York State. 
There is no other music store in the city and practically no 
competition in the whole county. With ordinary enterprise 
at lease 150 instruments can easily be sold each year. The 
best opportunity for a wideawake piano and organ man 
with a small capital that there is in New York State. 
For full information address B. B., THe MusicaL Courier, 
New York. 














The Russell Catalogue. 
HE new and enlarged catalogue of the Russell 
Piano Company, 249 and 251 South Jefferson street, 
Chicago, is at hand and a very handsome hittle catalogue it 
is, though not differing particularly in detail from many 
others now before the public, 

The new factory of the company at the above address is 
shown, the various styles are well illustrated and described, 
and a telegraph code is given and an illustration of the in- 
terior of the piano. In the introduction the company says: 

** The rapidly increasing demand for our piano during the 
past few years is its best recommendation to the trade, and 
we are to-day manufacturing more than any one of four- 
fifths of the piano manufacturers of the world. 

‘* Our factory has been in operation continuously since 
the hard times of 1893, with an ever increasing output. In 
the early part of 1894 we purchased the factory plant and 
floor space of another large factory and added greatly to 
our facilities. This year we have just completed and 
equipped a large eight-story factory with all modern im 
provements, which will give us a capacity of 75 pianos per 
week,” 

The Russell Piano Company is naturally proud of the 
record it and its instruments have made. 
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BOSTON OFFICE OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 


17 Beacon Street, December 7, 1895.. } 
} 
HE bottom is out,” said one of the Boston | 
piano manufacturers to us on Friday last, and 


after a complete round of the trade we must reach the con- 


usion that the top and bottom both are out. The simple 


ruth of it is all embraced in the statement that there is no 
business of any consequence, and mere meagre reports 
un be given in this article. Other matters relating to 
Boston houses are treated separately 


lhe one item of genuine news is in the case of the 


Vose & Sons Piano Company. 


Me A. & S. Nordheimer, of Canada, are the great 
ist Dominion. In addition to a piano made by 
é se handles the Steinway, the Chickering 
" »w the Vose pianos, Mr. Albert Nordheimer having 
i Boston to close arrangements for this representa- | 
ist wer Vose pianos were selected for the main | 
at T » and for the branches at Montreal, at Lon- 

don, St. Johns, Hamilton, &¢ 
Many years ago, before the piano making fever broke 
in Ca Mr James W. Vose sold Vose pianos by 
the hundreds to the Nordheimer house, and when large 
ders for pianos were unknown he received a telegraphic 
der from the Nordheimers one day for 50 pianos; an 
hour afterws he received another telegram duplicating 








the order This order for roo pianos to one house in one 
day was unprecedented in those days,’’ says Mr. Vose. 
However, the Vose ur has all along been holding 
ts positio trade, and there is a constant and steady 
demand for it. On Saturday a carload of Vose pianos was 
shipped to Geo. J. Birkel, San Diego, Cal., through the 
Curtaz house, of San Francisco. As we said before, there 


always a steady outflow of Vose pianos. It is a staple 


instrument 

Strange Dealer 
One of the three piano dealers at Haverhill, Mass., 
THe MusicaL Courier, no other 
r, one this is the reason he gives us: ‘‘I am in 
Music does not inter- 
What use 


does 


not read and, of course, 


music pape 
business to sell pianos and organs. 


est me. I never listen to any if I can help it 


is a music paper to me?’ 
But his competitors read this paper, and as they do and 


so much more every week than he 


he doesn't they know 

does. He is constantly at a discount so far as they are 
concerned. They are constantly at a premium so far as 
he is concerned ‘hat condition must suit them. They 


even like to see us calling his attention to 
at 


probably will not 


this, for they must hope to continue him a discount. 


No wonder some dealers don’t get along and others do! 
Mr. Scanlan. 
There were reports in the Boston trade to the effect that 
Mr. Scanlan intended to retire from the retail trade. Mr. 


Scanlan tells us that thus far he knows nothing about it, 
and he believes if it were so he would be able to confirm 
the report. 

He 
be demolished or torn down. 
were to have been up on Monday, and a rush is expected. 

If M1 
needs in the shape of a retail wareroom he can retire to his 
factory and do retail from the large floor rooms there until 
the proper piece of property offers him his opportunity. 
There is no hurry about this at all. 

The Steinert Delay. 

Speaking of hurry reminds us that the injunction against 

the contractor (or whoever may have been technically in- 


This building is to 
The signs 


is now beginning to advertise ‘‘ 
Removal sale.’’ 


] 
| volved) of the Crocker estate building, to be put up for the 
| Steinert wareroom on Boylston street, has not yet been 
dissolved, and on Friday it appeared as if a litigation 
might ensue which would necessarily delay operations. 

The new location of the Steinerts is by no means as 
favorable a spot as the old one, which is by all means the 
| first and most conspicuous piano wareroom in this country, 
relatively speaking. We mean to say that in no city on 
| earth is there a piano wareroom that is so prominent a 
wareroom for its city as the present Steinert wareroom is 
| for Boston. Whatever may be the rent of the new place, 
| it is not worth one-third as much, considering prominence 
| of location, advertising strength, superior advantages 
| over competition by means of this prominence and identi- 
| fication with local landmarks—not one-third as, much as 
| the old. The new place is in line with all other ware- 
rooms. The old place is the apex of a pyramid, the collect- 
|ing and distributing corner to which several million hu- 

man beings are driven annualiy by force of the traffic 
| wave, and from which that wave disintegrates daily. It 
; is the greatest corner in Boston, and by all odds certainly 
the greatest piano corner. 

The new place is on a business block, in it, although on 
the corner of a narrow street or alleyway, but not a cor- 
ner in the common acceptation of the term. It can never 
be made a landmark, a position toward which the public 
gravitates. 

There has been an enormous amount of exaggeration 
published regarding the sum of money made by the Stein- 
erts in the lease deal. They had to pay $50,000 of it to 
Mr. Scanlan, but a number of persons who were engaged 
in engineering it through must have received moities or 
shares of the profit. Alexander Steinert’s father-in-law, 
Mr. Shuman, is said to have been in it and others, and 
when the net sum is considered, the highest possible 
amount, and then the vast, the incalculable diminution of 
value of the new place as compared with the old—we can- 


| not find that the great lease deal amounts to a deal after 


all. Besides this, there are reports that certain members 


of the Steinert house and family are disgruntled on ac- | 


count of the manner of distribution of the profit of the 
deal; but this is merely a rumor. 
If a litigation should ensue which should delay the com- 


| pletion of the Crocker building, Steinerts, would be com- 


Scanlan does not succeed in finding just what he | 


pelled to go to temporary quarters, for the present prem- 
ises must be vacated by July 2, 1896. How is it that if 
such a tremendous fortune was made the Steinerts are not 
putting up their own building? Well, that is easily an- 
With the exception of great profits made in sell- 
there is more money in 


swered. 
ing leases of piano warerooms, 
pianos than in buildings. 


Merrill. 


We shall probably be able to publish something of more 
than trade interest about Merrill and the Merrill some time 
around New Year's. The Merrill piano has made great 
friends ever since it has been marketed. Each piano is a 
recommendation for its makers. 


8%. 


The new Emerson 8% upright is already firmly estab- 


lished. It will be one of the great selling pianos of 1896. 
Watch it! Mr. Payson is back from his business trip. 
| Mr. O. A. Kimball, of the company, was at the New York 


branch during the week. 


Mason & Hamlin. 

| The great piarist from Hollard, Martinus Sieveking 
played the Saint-Saéns G minor concerto at Music Hall at 
the seventh .Boston Symphony rehearsal and concert on 
Friday and Saturday. Our regular Boston reviewer, Mr. 
| Philip Hale, considers his performance in the Boston letter, 
as will be perceived. 

| We were intensely interested in the piano he used—a 
Mason & Hamlin concert grand—from which he evoked a 
delightful quality of tone, rich and mellow, and of a musi- 
cal character seldom found in pianos played in great halls 
—for there are many pianos played that do not possess a 
character to be designated as musical. It may be a piano 
character, but not necessarily musical, so as to blend per- 
fectly with orchestral color as the Mason & Hamlin grand 
did. In addition, the instrument is endowed with ‘power, 





| gusta, Ga., 








with crystalline brilliancy, with carrying and vibrating 
qualities and with a distinct and prompt response. Alto- 
gether, it is one of the greatest concert grand pianos we 
have heard in the past quarter of a century, during 
which we have listened to every great concert pianist, and 
it constitutes a great victory in the piano building art for 
Mason & Hamlin. 


Briggs. 


The Briggs Piano Company had to work its men at 
night for several weeks to fill orders, and the filling is con- 
tinuing at a rapid rate. The month will be the greatest 
known in the history of Briggs. 

Mr. Furbush returned from his Western trip on Thurs- 
day night. 

Notes. 

Mr. Poole, of the Poole Piano Company, was in New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and other places in that 
direction during the week. It would surprise many people 
in the trade to know the number of Poole pianos made and 
shipped in 1895. Mr. Poole, who by nature is not made 
to speak of his own success, has said very little about the 
business he has been doing, but for a young concern, espe- 
cially in these days, the business has been remarkable. 

* & & 

Mr. Brenner, of Peter A. Brenner & Son (or Co.), Au- 
was in New York and Boston last week. It 
is probable that Solomons, now a partner of the house, 


will retire by January 1. 
. * *# # 


of the Shaw Piano Company, 
Erie, Pa., paid a visit to Boston. Although no large num- 
ber of Shaw pianos have been sold in Boston, yet those 
disposed of have given unqualified satisfaction and grati- 
What a really splendid upright 


Mr. Harry J. Raymore, 


fication to the purchasers. 


| that Shaw upright is! 


* * 
Mr. George Cook, of the Hallet & Davis Company, was 
in New York last week. 
* & & 
Endicott, of the Chickering house, is 


Mr. Ambuhl, Sr., is in 


Mr. George G. 
South on a quick business trip. 
Ohio. “A 


* # 


Among strangers in town last week was Mr. Karl Fink, 
of Dolgeville. see 
The name of the new corporation in St. Louis in which 
Mason & Hamlin are interested is to be the O. A. Field 
Piano Company. The opening is to take place this week. 


* # & 


See additional Boston news in other parts of this issue. 





Those Fachutar Violins. 


HE following communication has been received 
from Wm. E. Hill & Sons, the musical instrument 
dealers, of London, England. Readefs will recall the story 
and illustration printed a few months ago of the instruments 
purchased by Mr. Fachutar while he was in Europe: 
Lonpon, November 26, 1895. 
Editors The Musical Courier : 

We have read in a recent issue of your paper the very interést- 
ing account of how Mr. Fachutar became the fortunate possessor 
of a violin, viola and violoncello, which he fully believes to be ex- 
amples of one or other of the famed Italian makers. Our natural 
surprise at his good fortune in picking up these three specimens 
at the very inadequate price mentioned, and in Italy, too—the 
land above all others where they are no longer to be found—be- 
came mingled with amusement when we found our namie ap- 
peared in connection with them: Either Mr. Fachutar is of a 
more innocent and gullible nature than most people, or the 
whole account is intended for a joke. Surely we are credited 
with understanding our calling sufficiently not to reject an 
authentic Amati ’cello which, as stated, was offered to and de- 
clined by us for the paltry sum of 600 lire—less than $120. This 
fact ought to convey its true inference. 

May we trespass further on your space by replying to a para- 
graph headed A Kentucky Violin, signed by ‘“ W. J. L.”? No 
genuine Maggini violin ever bears a dated label, and the maker 
did not word his name according to the way in which it is 
worded on the label of this instrument. The violin is not there- 
fore a genuine Magfini, but one of the numerous copies with 
which the world has been inundated and that have been turned 
out in France and Germany for many years. 

Your obedient servants, Wo. E, Hiti & Sons, 











P. J. Gildemeester, for Many Years Managing g Partner of Messrs. Chickering & Sons. 





Gilbemvester & Rroeaer 








Henry Kroeger, for Twenty Years Superintendent of Factories of Messrs, Steinway & Sons. 
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TRADE AS WE FIND IT. 


Newsy Squibs, Personal, Pertinent and Gen- 
eral, Picked Up by ‘‘The Musical 
Courier” Reporters. 





M*: WM. R. GRATZ, the musical merchandise im- 
‘ porter, returned from an extended Western trip a few 
days ago and with no very glorious story to tell of business, 
though he says he did fully as well as he expected : 

‘* While trade is not as bad as some try to make out, and per- 
haps really believe,” he said, “it is certainly not as good as we 
would like it. I visited many of the principal cities and did a 
fairly good business taking it all in all. Yes, lam hoping and 
looking for something much better in 1896.” Mr. Gratz has 
given up the agency for the Wollenhaupt triplex violins, and re- 
turned his samples when in Chicago. The future of these 
goods is somewhat problematical. 

* *# 


The trade situation may be summed up in few words. With a 
few houses there is a very good wholesale trade, with a larger 
number a quietness that is rather disquieting, with some noth- 
ing to speak of. Ditto regarding retail business. 

*** 


A good motto with which to begin the new year: ‘‘ Advertis- 
ing bills will be paid when due.” Hangin a conspicuous place 
and consider it daily. It works two ways if followed out. 

*#* # 


Mr. Rufus W. Blake, president of the Sterling Company, 
Derby, Conn., was a visitor last week, and was receiving the 
congratulations of his friends here for the magnificent reception 
accorded him on his return trom abroad. He only smiles when 
the discussion turns to the meaning of one of the transparencies 
carried in the parade and saluting ‘‘ Our next mayor.” 

*e 


There are some changes contemplated to take effect early in 
the new year, and it is not improbable that some wareroom 
forces will wear strange faces. At the present there is nothing 
that can be said without injuring the prospects of those contem- 
plating a change. We leave that sort of thing to our less con- 
siderate contemporaries. 

*“* # 

Reports from Mr. Geo. Clay Cox, who is now on the road for 
Gildemeester & Kroeger, are encouraging in every respect. He 
has met with much greater success than he expected on his 
initial trip, but he is doing exactly what those who know his 
capabilities expected him to do. 

He finds every Gildemeester & Kroeger agent he has visited 
delighted with the handsome instruments the house is putting 
out, and he is equally gratified that leading musicians in the 
principal music centres, and that part of the public that buys 
high grade pianos, are appreciating the qualities of the Gilde- 
meester & Kroeger pianos to the utmost. 

* *# * 


The clerks of the firm of C. H. Ditson & Co., of this city, gave 
a largely attended entertainment on Friday evening, December 6. 
see 


R. S., Lafayette, Ind.—Go to your local dealer. This is the 
third time you have posted such circularsto us. We have given 
you two polite ariswers advising you to buy from your local 
dealer, whose standing you can ascertain right at home. Why do 
you continue to inundate us with these pamphlets, that bear their 
evidence of cupidity, and you certainly distrust them yourself or 
you would not ask us ? People like you deserve to get stuck, for 
they think they are so awfully smart. There are some good 
piano and organ firms right in your neighborhood. Buy from 


one of them. 
*# *# # 


New York has had the pleasure of having within her boundar- 
ies the past week a large number of trade visitors. They have 
come from the East and the West, the North and the South, and 
each one has a story varying slightly from those of the others re- 
garding business and business prospects. Many of them are 
dealers who have come to select special stock for holiday trade. 
Some are travelers who do not give the most rose-colored views 
on the situation ; others are manufacturers. All are happy that 
things are no worse than they are. 

*** 

Mr. De Volney Everett, representing Ivers & Pond, was in New 

York for a short time last week. He left for a trip through 


Pennsylvania. 
**# * 


And now is the season when the enterprising houses come to 
the fore with more or less (generally less) handsome calendars. 
The prospects are that this year's crop will be of much finer 
quality and more attractive than last. 

xe # 


Commodore Wessell, of Wessell, Nickel & Gross, is very 
proud of the achievement of his son Fernando, who secured two 
prizes at the Seventh Regiment games on Saturday last. Fer- 
nando is a sprinter, and the action of his legs brought him in two 
watches, one of gold and the other a stop watch. 

*** 


Mr. William Tonk, head of the well-known importing and 
manufacturing house, is expected in the city the end of this 
week. On his extended Western tour Mr. Tonk found every- 
where admiration for the Schwander actions, and his trip has 


been a successful one in respect of orders for them. 
**# 


The manufacturers of the fraud $75 boxes are finding it 
particularly hard work to keep factories going at all, owing to 
the increased competition and the decreased demand for this class 
of goods. 

But few in the trade know of the frantic efforts of these fellows 





AN 


ATTRACTIVE XMAS ADVT. 


———_—__§ > ___— 


MONG the pioneer advertisers in the field of magazine work was the Ivers & Pond Piano Company. No 
one has followed this line more persistently than they, and in the course of the last few years they 
have turned out some of the most cleverly contrived and artistic advertisements that adorn the back por- 
tions of the modern magazine. Beneath is appended a reprint of their December effort—an effort which is 
sure to attract attention in the leading monthlies, no matter how filled with other display they may be. 





A Piano for Xmas. 


What a Beautiful Gift! 





; 
‘ 
tel ad 
How to Get one. 





By mail? Why not? If no dealer in your vicinity 
sells IvERS & PonD PIANOs we can sell you one direct 


from the Factory. 


Write immediately and let us tell 


you how simple a thing this is to do 
We make such perfect Pianos that we gladly send them 
anywhere in the United States, subject to approval. 
More than this, we sell them on easy payments. 
A small amount in cash and the balance $10 monthly 


(or more if you like), till paid in full 


A postal card 


will secure you valuable information. 


Ivers & Pond Piano Co., 


114 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 








to get alittle trade. Of course they have no hope of establish- 
ing permanent relations with the dealers, it being at best a catch- 
as-catch-can method—getting a customer to-day, losing him to- 
morrow. Prices are being cut down to the profit vanishing 
point. This competition is doing as much to drive the rotten $75 
box from the market as its own worthlessness. Competition in 
articles of worth means business, in frauds means death. 
sen * 

Mr. William E. Wheelock and his family returned yesterday 

from his summer residence in Willimantic, Conn. 
*e* 

‘‘ Trade with us has been excellent in eyery respect,” said Mr. 
Ferdinand Mayer, manager of the Chickering warerooms, yes- 
terday, ‘‘and there is every prospect that it will continue brisk 
until after the holidays. Every member of the wareroom force 
is kept very busy, and we are now contemplating some additions 
to the outside working staff.” 

ese 

Interviews with leading manufacturers of small goods develop 
the fact that the mandolin is steadily increasing in popularity 
and is now selling better than guitars. The banjo is barely hold- 
ing its own in popularity. 

Trade generally in these lines was somewhat dull, but since 
December 1 orders have been brisk, and it appears as if the 
small goods men would round out the year in splendid shape. 





New Enterprises and Changes. 


J. A. Jarvis has opened a music store in Pierce City, Mo. 





E. G. Robinson succeeds Jacob Scheffel in the Los Angeles, Cal., 
firm of Salyer & Scheffel. New warerooms have teen secured at 305 
South Broadway, where the Hallet & Davis pianos will be pushed. 





David Scheele, manufacturer of piano legs in this city, will soon re- 
tire from business. 

James Rogers, Jr., of Highview, N. Y., manufacturer of drum 
heads, will retire from business because of ill health. 





The Detroit agency of the Starr piano has been transferred from 
the Detroit Music Company to the new firm of Vaughan & Tanner. 


The Philadelphia agency of the C. F. Martin guitarsand mandolins 
has been given to Charles F. Albert. 





F. H. Griffith, of Philadelphia, have sold out their band and or- 
chestral department to J. E. Ditson & Co., and will hereafter confine 
their efforts to their manufacturing business. 


Soutter & Duerk is a new piano manufacturing firm located at 8 
Fifth avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The McCammon agency has been transferred from Russell & Son 
to Bierhardt & Miles, Delhi, N. Y. 

Adams & Moffilark have begun manufacturing small goods at 
Dwight, ll. 





M. P. Moller has taken possession of his recently constructed organ 
factory in Hagerstown, Md. 





Hass & Son is the name of a new Philadelphia piano making con- 
cern. 

Fire at Flatonia, Tex., recently destroyed a considerable portion 
of the business district. Among those burned was N. Foster, music 
dealer. No insurance. 








Fire destroyed the musical goods store of J. A. Mackenzie, Burgetts 
town, Pa., recently. Loss small. 

John G. Short and James Dunlap, trading under the name of the 
Thomas Organ Company, Woodstock, Ont., manufacturers of pianos 
and organs, have made an assignment. 

Mr. A. Blake, of Olean, N. Y., the piano dealer, who has been ill 
for some time, has sold his business to E. G. Smith & Co. Mr. Smith 
has been manager for Mr. Blake for a number of years, and has as- 
sociated with him a wealthy Buffalo man outside of the trade who is 
furnishing capital. 

Mr. J. R. Hartpence, who has been for some time in the employ of 
the Emerson Piano Company’s New York branch at 92 Fifth avenue, 
has resigned to accept a position as retail] salesman with the New 
York branch of Chickering & Sons. 

The Jackson Pipe Organ Company, of Washington, Ia., is said to be 
arranging to enter the piano manufacturing business. 


P. M. A. N. Y. and V. 
N informal meeting of the Piano Manufacturers’ 
Association of New York and Vicinity was to be held 
last night at the Union Square Hotel. Of course the meet- 
ing was too late for reporting in this issue of Tue Musica. 
CourIER. 
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must be something which the dealers are 


HERE 
T pinning their faith to in respect to the future of 
I They are advertising heavily, and they would 
never do that without some idea that they would get 
yack the money so expended, and something in addition. 
stmas trade has had its effect on their endeavors, and 
have already begun this week keeping their ware- 
evenings, and all the rest will follow suit as 
The display advertising 


isiness 


} 
Chri 
a tew 
rooms open 
soon as they ascertain this fact. 
began last Saturday evening, was continued in the Sun- 





day papers, and to a lesser extent is being kept up dur- 


ing the week days. 

rned, but most notable ‘‘ads.’’ are those of Lyon, 
Potter & Co., with their Melba testimonial, and the W. 
W. Kimball Company, with its testimonials from the 


artists of the German opera company, which finished a 
two weeks’ engagement here last Saturday afternoon, un- 
der Walter Damrosch 

It is to be hoped that all will receive their due reward 
and not suffer from disappointment. So far as reports 
are concerned, it would appear that business is better in 
the West, and the 


the East at the present time than in 
reason for this has been stated so many times that it 
seems unnecessary to repeat it. a 
Lyon, Potter & Co 
Lyon, Potter & Co. have begun to do a quite phe- 
nomenal business recently. Dealing as they do with the 
best class of customers, which is the natural sequel to 
handling the best class of goods, they experience less of 
the present dullness than many who are not so happily 
situated. One day this week it was the boast of the sales- 
man in this concern that not one customer that visited the 
house had been lost, and the eustomers were not few, 
either Mr. Potter is in a very happy frame of mind and 


jocularly speaks of the unpleasant position which his com- 
petitors are now compelled to undergo on the side street, 
as he facetiously dubs Wabash avenue 

All kinds of business on the avenue must have suffered 

everely lately from its impassable condition, which was, 
as one paper put it, absolutely dangerous. 
The Andrews Company Failure. 

The failure of the A. H. Andrews Company has dis- 
closed the fact that the Chicago Cottage Organ Company 
is the holder of the lease of the building, 215 to 221 Wabash 
avenue, and has been for some time. The lease only runs 
for five years, but it is valuable and worth much more than 
Nevertheless, this company stands 


t cost the C. C. O. Co. 


All the prominent houses are con- } 


ready to turn over the lease upon payment of the amount 
| of money which it cost. In any event, the C. C. O. Co. is 
in a secure position. 

In regard to the failure of the Andrews Company it is 
yet too soon to say what is to be the outcome. The only 
direct connection which this company had with the music 
trade was in the manufacture of the steel wire frame 

stools and chairs. 


W. W. Kimball Company. 

Efficient and telling methods is the proper way to term the 
| efforts of the W. W. Kimball Company in placing its 
product betore the buying public. The last endeavor is a 
new catalogue of pianos, which is only just from the 
press, and has been seen by very few people. 

The introduction covers every point of argument, even 
to the claim ofa ‘‘controlling geographic position,’’ a 
claim which will constantly become more apparent as 
time rolls on. It is, in fact, so convincing a brief that it is 
impossible to read it without becoming convinced that the 
Kimball Company has attained to an enviable position 
in the trade from both an artistic and commercial view 
| point. 

The company's telegraph code is an ingenious arrange- 
ment by which four words will do the business of four 
times that number and 18 pianos can be ordered in the 
few words used. 

The company has not omitted its right to special claims, 
nor the World’s Fair awards, due; in short, it seems impos- 
sible to suggest a thing that could make this catalogue more 
complete. There are 60 clear and handsome cuts of 
eminent artists who have testified to the merits of the 
Kimball pianos, there are eight beautiful engravings of in- 





| struments, a full page cut of Kimball Hall and ware- 


rooms, and one of the immense plant. There are also 
extracts from the press, and the whole of this information, 
including brief descriptions of the pianos, is given in a 
book of only 35 pages. 
Russell Piano Company. 
The Russell Piano Company has had an expensive job 


| of moving into its new factory, and it has taken some 


| pianos, from dealers and musicians alike. 


| open business on his own account. 


time for the company to get in condition to do business. 
The officials say that things are now in good shape, have 
plenty of orders to fill, and are making extraordinary 
efforts, by running nights, to catch up with them. Prob- 
ably their loss by fire, providing they had remained in 
their old factory, would have far exceeded their removal 
expenses. There have been cases where fires have been 
beneficial to concerns, but this is not often the case 
Praise for Story & Clark. 

The Story & Clark Piano Company is the recipient of 
a large number of unsolicited letters of praise for its new 
All of which 


are well deserved. , 
* & & 
Mr. B. L. Griswold, of St. Joseph, Mo., it is said, will 
The old concern will 
be settled up, but on what basis cannot be ascertained at 
this time. Probably Mr. Griswold will handle instruments 
on the consignment plan. 
Newman in Texas. 

The Newman Brothers Organ Company has been hav- 

Many of its orders have 


ing a good, fair business recently. 
The house also speaks 


come from England and Germany. 
particularly of its excellent trade in Texas. 





Olson & Comstock Company. 

The Olson & Comstock Company is only prevented 
from doing more business because of a lack of space in 
which to do it. The company is working nights. The 
injury which Mr. Comstock received from jumping from a 
moving train proved not as serious as was represented, 
as he was back at his business the second day after the 
accident, and is now practically entirely recovered. 

A Chase Brothers Present. 

In the music trade there is a sort of an era of gener- 
osity. Now comes the Chase Brothers Company, which 
through Mr. W. A. Dodge, the manager of its store in 
this city, has presented to a woman’s relief corps of, the 
Grand Army of the Republic, situated at Decatur, Ill, 
one of its handsome upright pianos. It is not only 
generosity, but good advertising. 


- 


Personals. 


Mr. F. M. Hulett, representing Mr. Jacob Doll, of New 
York, was in Chicago this week. The concern should be 
and is satisfied with its representatives here, and there 
can be little doubt of the success of the Rintelman Piano 
Company under the financial management of Mr. G. L. 
Reimann, and the able salesmanship of Mr. A. H. Rintel- 
man. The latter is rapidly recovering from his recent 
severe illness. 

Mr. Frederick C. Stierlin, of the Thiebes-Stierlin Music 
Company, of St. Louis, Mo., who has been in the-city this 
week, has nothing new to report about business. He says 
that Mr. J. A. Kieselhorst, the Kimball agent of that city, 
who has been so seriously ill, is convalescing. 

Mr. Peter Duffy, of the Schubert Piano Company, of 
New York, spent a couple of days 1m this city this week, 
returning to New York last Wednesday. 

Mr. Frank Stenbeck, one of the very best tuners and re- 
pairers in the West, and for many years with the W. W. 
Kimball Company, has accepted a position with the Emer- 
son Piano Company’s branch house here. Mr. John W. 
Northrop knows a good man and how necessary to the 
successful conduct of a business he is, and it may be truth- 
fully said that his corps of helpers are all of the very 
best character. 

Mr. George W. Tewksbury, of the Chicago Cottage 
Organ Company, made his appearance here on Wednes- 
day, and will remain in this country until about the mid- 
dle of January, when he will again visit Europe. In the 
meantime it is his intention to visit the South and take in 
the Atlanta Exposition. 

Mr. Lucien Wulsin, of Cincinnati, was in the city this 
week, as was also Mr. Wm. Tonk, of New York, and Mr. 
A. A. Fisher, the hustling Kimball man. 

Mr. R. S. Howard passed through the city, making a 
brief stay. He is onhis way home from the Pacific Coast, 
and says tersely in relation to business that one has to 
work a little harder, and be satisfied with doing less busi- 
ness, just now; but his idea is that next year will be bet- 
ter, and the year after still better. / 








Samson. 
UGUST GEMUNDER & SONS, of 13 East 
Fourteenth street, are the sole agents for the ‘‘ Sam- 
son” violin E strings, considered among the strongest and 
longest of fancy strings manufactured. Six lengths in 
one. Send for sample. 
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CROWN PIANOS * ORGANS 





The most beautiful and wonderful 
effects can be produced with 
this attachment. 


CALL FOR CATALOGUE. AGENTS WANTED IN ALL UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY. 


MADE AND SOLD TO THE TRADE ONLY BY 


GEO. P. BENT, 


- COR. WASHINGTON BOULEVARD 
AND SANCAMON STREET, 


) The Orchestral Attachment and Practice Clavier are found 
only in the “CROWN” Pianos. 





It is most highly indorsed by the 
best musicians who have 
heard and tried it. 








CHICAGO. 
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THE BRADBURY PIANO. 
A NAME tar eaten entiaat etrn, 
AND THE POPULARITY OF WHICH IS AS WIDE AS CIVILIZATION. 


REFERENCE: OUR PATRONS. 













Sepa Sy a aa, 














SEND FOR NWEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES. 
Main Offices and Factories: 774, 776, 778 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK, with Branch Houses: 
NEW YORK CITY: 95 Fifth Ave. PHILADELPHIA, PA.: 1416-1418 Chestnut St. KANSAS CITY: 1000 Wainut St. 
WASHINGTON, D.C.: 1225 Pennsylvania Ave. CHICAGO, ILE.: 255-257 Wabash Ave. NEWARK, N.J.: Cor. Broad and Park Sts. 
: BROOKLYN, N.Y.: 334 Fulton St.; 557 Fulton St.; 664-666 Fulton St.; 774 to 778 Fulton St. 
Address all communications to FREEBORN G. SMITH, Manufacturer and Proprietor, - - - - 774 to 778 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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Composer of “After the Ball” Buys a 
Norris & Hyde Transposing Key- 


board Piano. 

ig happened this way: He was being shown 

through the attractive warerooms of the Boston agents 
for the piano—the Oliver Ditson Company—and of course the 
new piano was exhibited among other, things. He asked to 
have its advantages more fully explained, and though he 
had no idea of buying a piano when he entered the 
store he purchased this one at once as embodying a princi- 
ple of immense advantage in vocal work. 

The wide popularity Mr. Harris has achieved through 
his most successful publications will doubtless make this 
purchase of his of considerable value in an advertising 
way to Messrs. Norris & Hyde. Congratulations on the 
growing popularity of their new piano ! 





The F. H. Gilson Company. 

HERE are some men who have the faculty of 

developing out of mechanism a subdivision of an art 

industry ; who are in fact demonstrating by so doing that 

they are artists, not artisans ; who represent an evolution 

in their method of development and who become greater 
in their line than others. 

One of these men is Mr. F. H. Gilson, of the F. H. Gil- 
son Company, of Boston, music printers, music engravers 
and music book makers. Mr. Gilson began when he was 
only 12 years old by purchasing a small hand press and 
doing job work when he could find it todo. A foot press 
followed the hand press, and these small devices were the 
embryonic specimens from which the present extensive 
business developed. 

The office hours of young Mr. Gilson were after 2 P. M., 
when his work at school was completed. The office hours 
now are those of a great industrial establishment. Mr. 
Gilson was born in 1854, in December just forty-one years 
ago. When he was seventeen years old, he was associated 
with the old music printing house of Boston, the house so 
well known to music publishers, namely, A. B. Kidder. In 
i877 he went with Rand, Avery & Co., the large printing 
house, where he gained the experience of printing on a truer 
scale, and a few years afterward, together with a fellow 
workman, he started a music type setting plant, and when 
the stock was completed it was found that there was only 
$27 cash to work with. This was discouraging to Mr. Gil- 
son’s partner, and he withdrew, which resulted in young 
Mr. Gilson’s taking charge of affairs single handed. 

A room corner of Milk and Federal streets, in which the 
business was conducted, was 13x20. If anybody wants to 





observe to the fullest extent the effect of contrast, let 
him think of a room 18x20 and compare it with the pres- 
ent Gilson factory on Stanhope street, Boston. Even in 
1879 the total business of Mr. Gilson could be carried on by 
himself and five employés. To-day there are nearly 150 
people in the direct association of the business, and a music, 
type printing and engraving establishment replete, with the 
most modern machines and methods, which accommodates 
the most extensive business of this kind in the country. 

That the music printing art hes felt the Gilson influence 
for advancement throughout the length and breadth of the 
country and beyond is understood by those closely con- 
nected with the trade, The improvement in design and fit- 
ting together of music characters in all books printed from 
electrotype plates is readily noted by anyone who will 
compare a recent book with one of twenty years ago. 

The change for the better has been largely brought 
about by the study and development of new forms by Mr. 
Gilson. Thatthis is recognized beyond the sea is partly 
attested by the application to this house, from Japan, for 
designs and specimen type for printing in that country, of 
their first music book. Similar designs have since been 
followed in China. 

As an interruption to the progress of Mr. Gilson a fire 
had to come along and destroy the factory. But he was 
not deterred. He had at that time in Boston a strong com- 
petitor, consisting of one C. M. Gay, the successor of J. G 
F. Giles. Mr. Gilson turned the fire into a phoenix by going 
to Gay and purchasing his whole plant, thereby filling his 
orders at once. Naturally under the new roof a greater 
establishment appeared. 

In 1889 the printing and bookbinding business of Wm. 
B. Weston was purchased. Eight large power presses, a 
small one and a huge amount of bookbinding machinery 
were purchased, and the most complete mechanical facil- 
ities were thereby acquired through the consolidation. 

In 1891 the engraving and lithographing departments 
were added, and at this period Mr. Gilson came to the con- 
clusion that in order to establish greater discipline, more 
interest in the work among the employés, and more prompt 
and definite methods, the business must conform to the 
latest modern designs, and he therefore established a stock 
company that is doing a business 22 times in excess of the 
then enlarged business in 1879. 

The premises occupied on Stanhope street, numbers 
54, 56, 58 and 60, and there is more than half an acre 
of floor space occupied. There are five departments— 
music typesetting, pressroom for printing from electrotype 
plates, music engraving, lithographing for printing music 
from transfer on plates, and the important department of 
bookbinding, in which every description of bookbinding is 


done, from a mere pamphlet to elaborate bindings in 
leather. 

An enormous fireproof vault, 100x40, is used for the 
storage of plates, &c., of customers, and the value contained 
can hardly be estimated by the outside. 

Rounding and backing machines and other improved 
machinery have just been added to the bindery, and 
three large cylinder presses to the pressroom. Altogether 
the F. H. Gilson Company represents the most complete 
establishment of its kindin America. 








Arrested for Working Overtime. 
HERE was trouble of an amusing kind not long 
ago at the factory of the Featherston Piano Com- 
pany, Montreal. There was a rush of orders, and a num- 
ber of the workmen arranged to start at work at 1 o’clock 
in the morning. Thesuperintendent was awakened shortly 
after that hour by a telephone message from police head- 
quarters that burglars had been arrested on the premises. 
The policeman on the beat, seeing the men entering the 
factory andstriking a light, thought it suspicious, and im- 
mediately summoned help and arrested the whole party. 
On the superintendent's appearing and making the proper 
explanations the men were released and allowed to return 
to work. 








OR SALE CHEAP—Twenty-five shares of the capital stock of 
the McCammon Piano Company, Oneonta, N. Y., par value $100, 
fully paid and non-assessable. Address“ A.’ THE MUSICAL Cou- 
RIER. : 





Brass Band Instruments 


OF BEST QUALITY ONLY, 





FURNISHED AT LOW PRICES. 


WENZL STOWASSER SOHNE, 
Factory of Musical Instruments, 


FOUNDED 1824 AT 
@RASLITZ, AUSTRIA. 
Branch House at Verona, Italy. 
Purveyors to first-class military and other or- 
chestras, Illustrated price list free of charge. _ 
The “Stowasser” Instruments enjoy especial 
favor among artists by reason of their grand tone 





as well as their elegant and correct style. 





Send business card for our new Illustrated Catalogue and Price List of 


Interchangeable - Cylinder « Musical - Boxes. 


JUST ISSUED 


Me 








JACOT & SON. 


~~ 39 Union Square, NEW YORK. 





lm 


Four MopeE.s: $85 and $100. 


KING OF 





Light, Strong, 
Speedy, Handsome. 





BICYCLES. 


Elegant 40-page Catalogue for postage. 
MONARCH CYCLE MFG. CO. 
Lake and Halsted Sts., CHICAGO. 

Eastern Distributing and Sales Agents: 


set THE C. F. GUYON CO., Ltd., 
97 Chambers St. and 79 Reade St., New York. 











SCHWANDER 


PIANOFYPORNRTHE 


IZRRBURGER-SCHWANDER & Son, 
Paris AND New York. 


ACTION 


New York Factory : 88, 90, 92 Lincoln Ave. 


Wituram Tonk & Bro., 
26 Warren Sr., 


Gen'l Agents United States and Canada. 


LEADS IN ALL COUNTRIES. 





New York, 





S\ Wo. F. HASSE, 


Successor to T. F. KRAEMER & Co, 


... SYMPHONION 


MUSIC BOXES. 
fe. | 15 East 14th St., New York, 


NEAR STEINWAY HALL, 





Complete stock of Instruments and Disks of all 
sizes always on hand. 


»., WRITE FOR LATEST CATALOGUE. ... « 











ea 
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KRANICH & BACH S*"* *Stsc‘uprigne 


eee PIANOS see 

Recet Award at the United States Cen- 

tennial 1876, and are admitted to be the most 

Instruments of the Age. Guaranteed for 

five years. $2" Lih d Catalog ished on applica- 
tion. Prices ble, T f ble. 

Warerooms, 237 E. 234 Street. 

Factory, from 23% to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any / 
MANUFAOTURED BY 
WATERLOO ORGAN CO., WATERLOO, N. ¥. 


Ga" We invite correspondence from Dealers 
in localities where we are not represented. 


THE RUSSELL PIANO CO.. 


THE ANDERSON PIANO. 


—MANUFACTURED BY— 


The Century Piano Co., 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








BAUER PLANOs. 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 

9: 226 & 228 Wabash Ave., 

602, 604 & 506 Clybourn Ave., 
CHICAGO. 





Wareroom 
Factory: 600, 





























THE BLASIUS PIANO C0. ||-* aa 
qubididlsretl "|| wighest | 249 & 251 S. Jefferson St., 
CAPITAL, - - ONE MILLION DOLLARS. = CHICAGO, ILL. 
WOODBURY, N. J. SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO., 
UPRIGHT FIANOS. 
THE FACTORY: 
ELEGANT 471 OLYBOURN AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


Senp ror Our New CaATALoGuE 


NEARLY 60,000 SOLD!! 








PIANOS @ HARPS. 


FACTORIES ; SAGINAW, MICH, 
NEW CATALOGUE JUST ISSUED. 


ADDRESS FRANK H.SRD. 


FOSTER PIANOS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


FOSTER & CO., 


RO cCHIsSsSTANR WN. FF. 


HOUSE & DAVIS PIANO CO., 


OERICAGO. 
Factory: Desplaines, Ill. 
Superior Tone and Touch. 


THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price List 
on application. 


JEWETT PIANO 00., Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


























PEASE PIANO CO. 
316 to 322 West 43rd Street, 
NHVV YORE. 


No. 248 Wabash Avenue, 
OBRIOAGO. 





POOLE PIANOS 


Dealers will find in them just what 
they want. 


5 Appleton Street, Boston, Mass. 





ADAM SCHAAF, 
MANUFACTURER OF PIANOS. 


Factory: 398 & 400 West Monroe Street. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOM: 
276 WEST MADISON ST., 


OBRICAGO, IirsXu. 


Syiba. 


PIANOS. 
Nos. 126 to 130 N. Union St., Chicago, Ill. 


The SINGER. 


THE BEST PIANO TO HANDLE, 
——MADE BY — 


THE SINGER PIANO CO., 
235 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 











THE CELEBRATED 


STEGER PIANOS 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 


STEGER & CO., 
Factories at Columbia Heights. 
OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 
Cor. Jackson St, and Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
All mail should be sent te the sffice. 
Send for Catalogue.—in. 


TRYBER & SWEETLAND 


Manufacturers of the 


LAKESIDE PIANO, 
Nos. 246, 248 & 250 West Lake Street, 
OCEZIOCAGO, IisEs. 








STRAUBE AND GILMORE PIANOS. 


—~ MANUFACTURED BY — 


Van Matre & Straube, 
24 and 26 Adams St., CHICAGO, iLL. 





MARSHALL & WENDELL, 
isss: PIANOS, 1:25: 


Exquisite Tone ! Durabie Qualities ! 
ALBANY, N. Y,. 





BEHR BROS. & CO. 


GRAND and UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


Warerooms and Factory, 292-298 1 ith Ave. and 550 West 29th St., 


NEW YORE. 





‘LINDEMAN PIANOS, 


{47th St. and Brooke Ave., 
NEW YORK. 


Warerooms: 116 W. 125th St. 





LINDEMAN & SONS PIANO CO. 





KRAKAUER BROS. 


Factory and Office: 
159-161 E. 126th St., New York. 


PIANOS. 


Warerooms: 
115-117 E. 14th St., New York. 








THE CELEBRATED GRANDINI MANDOLINS 


are the Best for Tone, Correct- 
ness of Scale, Easy Playing and 
Artistic Workmanship. Also 


VIRTUOSE VIOLINS, 
CELEBRATED ARTISTIC BOWS, STRINGS, 
J. T. L. INSTRUMENTS J. T. L. METRONOMES, ETC. 


FOR BAND and OROCHESTHA. 


JEROME THIBOUVILLE-LAMY & C0., 


35 Great Jones Sireet, New York. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 














éstablished 1803 


: asnet jus! 
\ an rele of 
Strings § MUSICALINSTRUMENTS 


of all kind 

CHEN = ise is sited kof 
*Miolins, Guitars, Banjos, 
Cellos Bags-Viols etc. and theirAccessories 





First quality warranted 
Apply for the illustrated Price-Jist. 


Musical Merchandise 
Svevoray 
finest qual ~ 3 
Some of the many Specialties 
Flutes; COLLIN-MEZZIN, Paris, Celebrate 





Highest and Special Award, World’s Columbian Exposition, 1893. 


CARL 
FISCHER, 


6 4 8 Fourth Ave. Kew York, 


Sole Agent for the United States for 
the famous 


F. BESSON & CO., 


LONDON, ENGLAND, 


Prototype Band Instruments, the easiest blowing and most perfect instruments made. 

Band and Orchestra Music, both foreign and Domestic, made a specialty of, and for its com- 
pleteness in this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this 
Catalogues will be cheerfully furnished upon a 
Department, wholesale an 1 
is imported and purchased direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure goods of the 
only. My Instruments and Strings are acknowledged to be the best 
Represent: E. RITTERSHAUSEN (Berlin), Boehm System 
Violins, Violas and ’Cellos; BUFFET PARIS (Evette & 
Shaeffer), Reed Instruments ; CHAS. BARIN and SUESS celebrated Violin Bows. 


lication. 
retail, complete in all its appointmenis. 


uality obtainable. 





a 

SEND FOR 

CATALOGUE. 
& 


STORE AND FACTORY 
221 & 223 CHURCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


S. S. STEWART, “““ FINE BANJOS. 


Publisher of BANJO MUSIC and BOOKS. 
Also the ‘‘BANJO AND GUITAR JOURNAL.” 










BOURNE 














, TONE, ACTION, 
ESTD = rouce. pzstan 
1837, and DURABILITY 


WITHOUT A RIVAL. 


WM. BOURNE & SON., 215 Tremont Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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» CHASE BROS, PIANO C0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand and Upright Pianos, 


Zap MUSKEGON, MICH. CHICAGO, ILL. 

W ENGL AN) LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 

NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO.,* “"8cston. 


EW py} NO Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 
rerooms : 200 Tremont St., Boston ; 98 Fifth vet me York ; 


amply repaid by a careful investigation. 
LIVE PIF AGENTS WANTED. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE, MAILED FREE. 262 and 264 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


ve YOUSeen | THE VOCALION ORGAN. 
























THE MOST IMPORTANT AND BEAUTIFUL INVENTION 
IN THE MUSICAL WORLD OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 








The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect 
this charming instrument as now manufactured at Worcester, Mass. 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO. (Limited), 


Worcester, Mass. 
NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
: 10 E. 16th St., between Fifth Ave. and Union Square. 


CHICAGO WAREROOMS: 
Lyon, Potter & Co., 174 Wabash Ave. 








M | A. MBS 


: agit 


wg, Paar same 




















WEGMAN & CO, 


Fiano Manufacturers. 


LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. 
The greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 
dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we 


challenge the world that ours will excel any other. 
ESTABLISHED -1837 


AUBURN, N. Y. 
444444444) JACOB DOLL, 
543 to 549 Sibaarat, cniannd: Odes, ALBANY, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURER OF HIGH AND MEDIUM GRADE 
S#” SEND FOR PRICE ON OUR SPECIAL STYLE B 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 
ORGAN PIPES. 


FACTORIES: Southern Deseret, E, 138d., E. 134th Sts., 
Trinity Ave.; 402, 404. 406, 408 E; 30th St. 
Weed and Metal. «"* " Fiue and Reed, ~ * *. Voice or Unvoiced, 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 


WAREROOMS: 118 E. ith oe 
PFPIPrH! ORGAN MA 


MAIN OFFICE: Southern Boulevard, E. 138d., E. 134th Sts. 
nity Ave. 
Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &c. All guaranteed strictly first class. 
S4A4U084. PIERGE, Bstablished 1647, READING, MASB. 














A Resonant and Singing Quality of Tone 
with Perfectly Even Scale 
IS FOUND ONLY IN THE OLD RELIABLE 

















New Work. 
Write for Catalogues and Prices. 

















Ci 
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CTRAUCH BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANO ACTIONS and KEYS. 


22, 24, 26, 28 & 30 TENTH AVENUE, 
New York. 












57 LITTLE WEST 12rn STREET, 
452 & 454 WEST 138rn STREET, 













FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 


c=" PIANOS 


yes movenate AND GO,000 MADE every instrument 


TERMS REASONABLE. AND IN USE FULLY WARRANTED. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


16 BOYLSTON 8T., BOSTON. 02 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
218 WABASH AVE., CHICACO. 


GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


Pianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 


(Formerty 144 EvizapetH STREET.) 


THB CELEBRATED GORDON GUITAR. 














FROM $8.00 TO $60.00. 





* * 
Send Superior 
for in 
both Tone 
Illust rated cl 
Catalogue Finish. 
* * 


The Leading Teachers and Artists are using the 


GORDON GUITAR. 


HAMILTON §. GORDON, 139 Fifth Ave, New York 


WASLE & CO., =" 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


Piano Actions and Keys, 


176 & 177 HESTER ST., NEW TORE. 
COR. MOTT ST., 








The Old Standard—The 01d Reliable 


MARTIN GUITARS. 


(833. Manufactared by C. F. Martin & Co. #895. 


NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. 


For over sixty years the ee ny GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments 
used all first-class d Amateurs throughout the country. They enjoy a world-wide 
reputation, and testimonials could | te added from the best Solo Players ever known, such as 


MADAME De GONI, MR. WM. SCHUBERT, | MR. 8. DE La COVA, 

Mr, J. P. COUPA, Mr, FERRER, MR. CHAS. De JANON, 
Mr. H. WORRELL, | Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. N. W. GOULD, Mr. LUIST. ROMERO, 


and many others, but we deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior 
merits of the MARTIN GUITARS, Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in 
the United States, but alsoin Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstendiag all 
attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 19 Murray St., near Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Importers of all kinds of Musical Instruments, Strings, Etc. 





(INCORPORATED (895 





FACTORY &@ OFFIC® 


1@T" &@ PEACH STS 


Ewe, Pay. 


——THE—— 


MAJESTIC PIANO. 


A SUPERIOR INSTRUMENT 
AT A LOW PRICE. 


THE SPIES PIANO 
MANUFACTURING CO., 


Lincoln Avenue, Southern Boulevard, East 132d and 133d Streets, 
NEV YoRsEz. 


JARDINE & Son, 
ORGAN BUILDERS, 
$18 & 320 Bast 39th St., Now York. 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS, 
Fifth Ave. Cathedral, N. Y., 
4 manuals; St. George’s Ch, 
N. Y.; 4; St. Paul’s M. E. Ch., 
N. Y., 4; Fifth Ave. Pres. 
Ch., NiY..8 Brooklyn Taber- 
nacle, 4; Firet Presbyterian, 
Philadeiphia, 3; ‘Trinity Ch. 
; Christ Ch., 























CARL BARCKHOFF, 


BUILDER OF 


Church Organs, 


MENDELSSOHN, PA. 




























rgh R. C. Cathedral, 4 


Violins, Tenor Violins, 
’Cellos, Contra Baeses, 


FURNISHED BY 


GUSTAV ROTH, 











$4 





























Albert Str., 
Markneukirchen, 
Weaver Established 1870. Germany. 
OWN MANUPACTURE ONLY... . 
Organs 
ow to sell, 
ard to wear out, SS 
Always satisfactory. KOPS BROTHERS, 
INVESTIGATE. .. 24 & 26 Adams Street, CHICAGO, 
General Distributing Agents for the West 
Weaver Organ and Piano Co., for NEWBY & EVANS and MCCAMMON 
PIANOS. Territory protected, Address 
YORE, PA. KOPS BROTHERS, 
————— 24 & 26 Adams Street, Chicago, 111. 
Lament Gian,’ 











‘GOOD ENOUGH.” 


THE ANN ARBOR CREAN. 


THE ANN ARBOR ORGAN CO., 


OTTO H. REICHELT, 


BRUNNDOEBRA, SAXONY, 
MANUFACTURER OF 

Accordions, Bandoneons and Goncortinas 

in only the 

best of work- 

manship and 








of the best Manufacturers, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

material at 

prices. - Only ; WwBIOsOLD’s 
mantutac 

tured goods.” | TESTED VIOLIN and CELLO STRINGS 

desired will be | _ Guaranteed in perfect fifth. Acknowledged the 


r 
made accord- | best in the worid Best quality of Violin Strings 
ing to descrip- A A G Silver 
B’dVs of 30, $7. rae. $5.50. $7.25. Dow, $3.60 











Aelohutt's ad SPECIALTY: FINEST 20W8. 
ecordzithere. | RICHARD WEICHOLD, Dreeden, Germany. 
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STRICH & LEADER, cathe eatin. 


PIANOS. 





HAZELTON BROTHERS 








THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS TA NWI OSsS IN EVERY RESPECT. 








——t+—-APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE.>—?te— 


Nos. 34 & 3S UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YORE. 





OLSON & COMSTOCK CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Piano Stools and Scarfs, 


oma = 





Carroll Avenue and Union Park Place, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





OUR BUSINESS— 
PIANO CASES. 
OUR ADDRESS— 
PHELPS & LYDDON, 


Cer. Allen and Main Sts,, Rochester, N.Y. 








yy NOT BUV..... 


na Herr 


MADE? 
me cos specially when you can set it at about the same 
price as other organs are solid for. Intending pur- 
chase ers should send to us for our catalogue, etc, 


MILLER ORCAN CO.,’ 
Please mention this paper. LEBANON, PA. 





EU PHONIEA. 
Self-Playing 


Harmonica. 


Can be handied by 
everybody without 
previous knowledge on 
the subject. 
Piano, forte, etc. 
Automatic. 
Easily transportable. 


cae 9° Musikwerke 
«« Euphonika,"’ 


LEIPZIG, 
Friedrich-Listrasse 11. 














oR DEURY.ax 9 


recborn 





AND THE CHOICE oF 
AMERICAN ROYALTY. 


urer. 





Sie 5 





NEW YORK: NEWARK, N. J., 


95 FIFTH AVENUE. 


817 BROAD STREET. 
Address all Communications to Principal Offices, 774 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED IN UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY. 


WASHINQTON, D. Cus 
1225 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE. 


CHICAGO, ILL.: 
257 WABASH AVENUE. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
1000 WALNUT STREET. 










Sy 6. Vue 


Manufacturer 
and Carver of 


Piano Legs, 


LYRES and 
PILASTERS, 


IN A VARIETY OF 
STYLES. 


Orders from dealers prompt- 
ly attended to. 


FACTORY: 


\oit 640 & 542 West S6th St 
4 Bet. 10th and 11th Aves., 
NEW YORK. 
ROBT | WEB FELT CLOTH 
, y sud PUNCHINGS. 


Maker of PIANO HAMMERS. 


SOLE AGENCY FOR 


Billion’s French Hammer Felt. 


28 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


ISAAC [ COLE & SON, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WooDs, 
425 and 427 Bast Eighth St., Bast River 
WEW YORK. 











ESTABLISHED 1869, 








(2 E\ Kabot & Dhlmann, 


4 MANUFACTURERS OF 


Harmonicas AMD Banpoweous, 


ALTENBURG, Saxony, Germany. 
Gm” PRIME QUALITY ONLY. PRICP LISTS FREER 











PIANO AND ORGAN COMPANY, 
Manufacturers of High Grade 


PIANOS —=— ORGANS, 


EP 


Correspondence 
with the Trade 


solicited. 








Our Instruments 


can be obtained at retail of our eg. 


Our Factory 


is one of the largest and most completely 
equipped in the world, and our facilities ‘ 
are unsurpassed. tablished agents only. 


36 East (4th St, New York City. 
B“s = na eS 


FRANC 


UNION 
SQUARE, 
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CATALOGUES UPON APPLICATION. 





THE SCHIMMEL & NELSON PIANO CO.- 


FARIBAULT, MINN. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Strictly High Grade 


= PIANOS. 


SEND FOR CATALOG FOR CATALOGUE. 








STAB PIANO ACTIONS 


STAIB PIANO ACTION FG. C0, 


134th St. and Brook Ave., 





NEW YORK. 








STECK 





Without a Rival for Tone, Touch and Durability, 


The Independent Iron Frame 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 





GEORGE STECK & CO., MAnuracturers, 


Warcrooms: Steck Hall, 11 East 14th Street, New York. 





DO NOT CONFUSE THE 


LEHR SEVEN OCTAVE OR G AN 


PIANO STYLE 


WITH OTHER MAKES 
THE LER opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead of the 
procession in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities. 


More sold than all other makes combined. THE LEHR 1S THE STANDARD. 


Address for Prices and New Catalogue 


Ho. LER & CoO., Easton, Pa. 


PIANO. 





G. CHEVREL, 


Designer and Maker of Artistic Marquetry. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889, 
PANELS AND WAME BOARDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 
PARIS, FRANCH. 
SAMPLES ON HAND FOR INSPECTION AT 


WILLIAM TONK a BRO., Agents for United States gna Cones res tortie NEW YORK; 














———, 





Have you seen our. 
NEW CATALOGUE ? 


ew 1 f not, send for it. 


W, 
Farrand & Votey Organ Co., 


+ + ples Park ae by York. 
‘ar ag yA, raf or Detroit, Mich. 


Branch Offices 1)36 269 Dear ong. 
6 Sixth Street, Pitteburg, 





e 





MANDOLINS, 
GUITARS, 
ZITHERS, 


Sample and 
Ware Rooms: 


VIOLINS, 
VIOLAS, 
‘CELLOS, 


DOUBLE BASSES. 


PAUL STARK, 


Manufacturer and Exporter 
Factories at 


MARKNEUKIRCHER, SAXONY, GERMARY, 
and PHILADELPHIA, PA., U.S. A. 








1016 Chestnut 
Street, 
Philadel phia. 


GEO. BAUER, 
Manager. 


Send for Catalogue. 





ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J.& C. FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


95,000 MANUFACTURED. 











World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Street, NEW YORE. 


VAR ne x 





BA 


= d = » 
AK MAU AUF. , ® ) (am 


NEW YORK. 


LYON, POTTER & CO., Western ta, 
174 and 176 W: Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
SHERMAN, CLAY & CO. Pacific Coast Agen 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
BOLLMAN BROS. & 0O., Southwestern Agts., ST. LOUIS, Mo. 
M. STEINERT & SONS ‘00., New me fr 
VEN, CONN. 
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A. M. WRIGHT, Pres’t. 


MANUFACTURERS PIANO CO. 


WEBER, 


WHEELOCK, 


PIANOS. 


258 & 260 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


LOUIS DEDERICK, Sec’y and Treas. 


STUYVESANT 





Wa 


‘F71g inal 


C 


JYIMIISNW 


FELTEN & GUILLEAUME, Miilheim-on-Rhine. 


QUAL ITE GARANOY 


{TEN 2 GUILLEDY 
LAVIERSAIT 


6 - 


GARANTIRI 


AUS VORZUGLICHSTEM PATEN 
GUSSSTAHL DRAHT 


AMMACHER, SCHLE 


; NEW YORK 


Se 


EN 


: ay i 


ERY 


MUSIC WIRE 


TANTED P 
Soie Agents U. S&S. A.: 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., New York. 


EMMER Q 


AY 











manship. 





The World's Columbian Exposition. 
V. F. CERVENY & SONS, 


Koniggratz, Bohemia. 


AWARD: 


For superior tone quality, being rich, resonant 
and of excellent carrying power, rendered so by the 
introduction of aluminum in their manufacture. 
For perfection of finish and superiority of work- 


Deserving of special mention are the Kaiser 
Tuba, Carsopran, Baroxyton and Euphonium. 


Kiew, Russia. 








R. W. Tanner & Son ™_ce 


MANUFACTURE 


PIANO AND ORGAN HARDWARE, 


Dolgeville, N. Y. 





DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


PIANO PLATES 
PIANO HARDWARE, 


Avenue D and Iith Street, 


AND 





NEW YORK 








ie i 


Wash burn 


Guitars, 
Banjos, 


Mandolins, 
Zithers, 


Awarded the Diploma D’Honneur and Gold 


Medal at the 


Antwerp International Expo- 


® 


sition, 1894. 


Lyon & Healy, 


CHICAGO. 





o 


PRIGPCI SI EI SP CIGICICIEIS 





MUEHLFELD & HAYNES PIANO 60., 


Piano Manufacturers, 
i a a a ae 





a 


5tt & 513 E. 137th St, 


NEW YORK. 








G. W. SEAVERNS, SUN & G0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand ana Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY. CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 








THE NEW PATENTED 


Orchestral Attachment and Practice Clavier 


To be found only in the “CROWN” Pianos. 
IT GIVES YOU, with a perfect Piano and with- 


a particle with the fogremens iceolt, 
R TO E HARP 


out interf 
TH MITATE T 


is also A 
CTICE CLAVIER without any 
tone frome the instrument or with only the slightest 


tone, 
oxo. P. BENT, Manufacturer, 


Cor. Washington Bi d & Sang 
CHICAGO, U.8. A. 
0 OLD VIOLINS, 
VIOLAS, ’CELLOS. 
Viola d’Amour, Viola Pom sa, Viola di 
Gamba, for sale at moderate prices. "Inspection 
invited. Trial granted. Finest assortment of 


Italian Strings, Artist Bows, Cases and Trimmings 
for every instrument. 


C, FISCHER, 6 and 8 Fourth Ave., New York. 





St., 












POLLTER'S TROMBONES 


Dare World-Renowned In Con- 
sequence of their Excellence. 
TESTIMONIAL: 

The trombones of the 
ore: ‘of OTTO POLLTER & Co, 
Leipsic, are, as I was able to 
convince myself, modelled 
exactly after the celebrated Pen- 
zel trombones; they are dis- 
tinguished through solid and 

leasing construction, purity of 


e, -— and even aries in 
all ons, as well as sure 
worki g ofthe slide. . 

STAV HEROLD, 


A... pression Staff Oboist 
former! siealoans pla er at - 
Royal A cademy of Music of 


OTTO POLLTER & CO., Leipzig, 
Manufacture as specialty the acknowledgedly best 
SLIDE TROMBONES, 


as well as Cornets, Trum Horns, Tenor 
Horns, Tubas, &c. Catalogue on demand. 








OTTO H. REICHELT, 


BRUNNDOEBRA, SAXONY, 


Manufacturer of 


Accordeons, 
BAN DONEONS ane CONCERTINAS 


in gay oe very best of workmanship and 
of the best material, at cheapest prices. Only 
self manufactured smeds. Any styles that 
may be desired will be made exactly ac- 
cording to description. 


EXPORT OF REICHELT’S ACCORDZITHERS. 
C. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenue, 
Between 22d and 23d Sts., NEW YORK, 








C.W. MORITZ, 


61 Potsdamer Street, Berlin, W., 


PURVEYOR TO THE ROYAL COURT. 





FOUNDED 1808. 


WOOD AND BRASS INSTRUMENTS 
AND DRUMS. 


Only the best—own manufactured goods. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright Piano Actions, 


STATE’ST., CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 
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WESSELL,NicKELéGROss; WESER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 








— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANO ACTIOgS. |. "co 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 


636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET. “ 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET. C G RODER 
ESTABLISHED 1846, : 4 5 


- -NBwW YoREe. . . LEIPSIC, GERMANY, 


COMSTOCK, CHENEY & C0., a ie ce prt 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. ine Zp : : 
| Nii m tm Lithography and 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS «0 HAMMERS, | Sats338ars sc i Tonge 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. “OY oN Houses to apply for 

eee ais Estimates of Manu- 
scripts to be engraved 
Most 











The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete, 





OFFICE AND FACTORY: sh i ee ae and printed. 
perfect and quickest 


IVvVvoOoRYTOnN Cconwm. ; — wl ; ee — 
am == = = i == ths execution; liberal 


Telegraph and R. R. Station: ; 
RSsSEX, CONN. 


a! conditions. 


WICKHAM, CHAPMAN &CO., | cor HOUSE for MUSIC ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 
NO PLATES. Specimens of Printing, Title Samples and Price List free on application. 


CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED. 


ALSO 
Piano Haraweare, HITZEROTH & SCHATZ, KI) RT 7 Mi 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. MARKNEUKIRCHEN, A if 
SAXONY, GERMANY, 


Manufacturers and 
Exporters of 











Duerer 
Violins. 


: CU N N eind postpaid. C. KURTZMANN & C0., 


oe PINLADELPITIA. PA. MORGENSTERN istpaatiesants 


| & GOLDSMITH 
A FIRST CLASS INSTRUMENT IN EVERY pips 
RESPECT WRITE FOR CATALOGUE & TERRITOR 195Grand St, New York. ee ne 


MERRILL PIANOS 


118 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 


H ALLET & D AVIS (0 S PIANOS GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 
a 5 Indersed. Eas Paulus itiean Helibeon ud 


WAREROOMS : 179 Tremont Street, Boston ; Wabash Avenue and Jackson Street, Chicago ; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York ; 1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia ; 
811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Tex. FACTORY : Boston, Mass. 


E respectfully call the attention of our agents and the music 
loving public in general to the fact that certain parties are 
manufacturing and have placed upon the market a cheap piano 
bearing a name so similar to our own (with a slight difference in 
spelling) that the purchaser may be led to believe that he is purchasing 


a genuine ‘SoHMER PIANo.” 
_ We deem it our duty to those who have been favorably impressed 
with the fine quality and high reputation of the “Sonmer Piano” to 


warn them against the possibility of an imposition by unscrupulous a ‘. 

dealers or agents. ere 
a i “ oe : i x “g “ Na 

Every genuine “SoumMer Piano” has the accompanying trade mark ve soumer % «°° 


stamped upon the sounding board. Te pin TO nods 
DE MAR 


SOMMER ck CoO., 149-155 Bast 14th st., New Work. 


THE P GH AM DIANO ocean —— PIANOS. 
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Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


YEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 
CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 




















EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Paull, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURC, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Streets, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


STEINWAY 


WISSNER 


GRAND 


AND 


:! OPRIGHT 


MAIN OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


WISSNER HALL, 294, 296, 298 Fulton St./ BROOKLYN, 
FACTORIES AND WAREROOMS: N Y 


Nos. 552, 554, 556, 558 State St., 
Western Branch : 22 & 24 Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl. 

Jersey City Warerooms: 80 & 82 Montgomery St. 

Newark Warerooms: Wissner Hall, 611 & 613 Broad St., Newark, N.J. 














BRIGGS PIANOS. 


615-621 Albany St., BOSTON. 


CHICAGO: 
LYON, POTTER &CO., 
Steinway Hall. 





NEW YORK: 
C. H. DITSON & CO 
867 Broadway. 









€ SON. 
» “ 


SXALFREDEDOLGE: 


Cara No. 8,117. 


ALFRED DOLGE & SON. 


EXHIBIT OF HAMMER FELTS AND HAMMERS. 


World’s Columbian Exposition, 


CHICAGO, 1893. 





HE Patent Hammer Felts are of the best quality, 
combining Compactness and Elasticity with 
great Durability, which is secured by a Patent 

process, by means of which the surface of the Felt is 


COVERED Wits FINE HBAIH. 


The Piano Hammers are of the highest grade and 
of an improved shape, produced by their patent 
hammer 
covering 
machine. ‘ 

Mitt hn, oF wad, 
7 


AWARD 
READS: 


(Signed) 





K. BUENZ, President Judges Liberal Arts. , 
G. H. GORE, Secretary. 





CONOVER PIANOS 


THE ARTISTS’ 
FAVORITE 





Grand and Upright, 
Quality 
Durability .. ana 
Beauty 


Are Unexcelled. 


¢@” SEND FOR CATALOGUE OR CALL AT 
OUR WAREROOMS. 


CONOVER PIANO CO., 215 to 221 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 











STARR PIANOS, 


a siemeaeiall 











Noted for Perfection in 


Tone, Touch and_ Durability. 





THE STARR PIANO COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


RICHMOND, INDIAN A... 




















